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JACK GOODY 


BITTER ICONS 


HE TERM ‘ethnic cleansing’ has acquired general currency 

with the violent conflicts between communities in the 

contemporary Balkans. It is often seen as a hateful yet 

characteristically modern process, the outcome of fanatical 
chauvinism or warped attempts to create a uniform nation-state. In fact, 
it is in no way a new phenomenon, and did not require the emergence 
of nationalism to spring to life. How else did the Anglo-Saxons empty 
most of England of Celts, banishing them to the western extremities 
of the island? Or Latins move north into once German lands? Invasion 
ig rarely a matter simply of imposing a new elite; the fate it reserves 
for earlier inhabitants is usually more drastic. Such was the pattern 
through Antiquity and the Middle Ages. From the sixteenth century 
onwards, European expansion involved the constant transfer, confine- 
ment or destruction of ‘primitive’ peoples throughout the Americas, in 
Australia, South Africa, or the Antilles. Again and again, autochthonous 
populations were reduced—in today’s sanitized vocabulary—to mere 
‘ethnic minorities’. Since the Second World War, three spectacular oper- 
ations of ethnic cleansing have marked the Mediterranean, Middle East 
and Subcontinent: the partition of India, the creation of Israel and 
the division of Cyprus. 


This trio may have more to teach us than meets the eye. To see why, it is 
instructive to look at the Balkans themselves. There the conflict between 
Serbs and Albanians, which led first to massive expulsions from Kosovo 
of the latter by the former, followed—after NATO intervention—by no 
less thorough extrusion of the former by the latter, is only to be under- 
stood in its regional context. Historically, Kosovo was the core of the 
Serbian kingdom carved out from the Byzantine Empire in the twelfth 
century by the Nemanjid dynasty, whose borders extended to what are 
now Montenegro and Albania. In the thirteenth century, Peć became 
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the seat of the Archbishop of the autocephalous Orthodox Church of 
Serbia, while the silver and other mines of Kosovo provided much of 
the wealth of the mediaeval Serbian kingdom. It was there that a—now 
enlarged—Serbian Empire was destroyed in June 1389 by the Turks at 
Kosovo Polje, ‘the Field of the Blackbirds’, near Priština, leaving the 
Ottomans masters of most of Southeast Europe. The Turkish advance 
into Europe was only finally halted with the relief of Vienna in 1683. 
Five years later an Austrian counterattack took Belgrade, and the Serbs 
in Kosovo rose up against their rulers. But when the Habsburg armies 
were forced to withdraw, they took with them the Patriarch of Peć and 
37,000 Serb families, who were resettled in present-day Vojvodina. In 
1737 a further Austrian advance, followed by another retreat, led to a 
Second Migration of Serbs from the Priština region. 


In these struggles, religion was at the centre of mutual warfare. As Noel 
Malcolm writes, in the two decades after 1690 the Turkish authorities— 
now under threat of eviction—tightened confessional screws on their 
subject populations: ‘a new wave of Islamicization seems to have taken 
place’, he notes, ‘using conversion as a pacification measure’, as well as 
heavier taxation to compel abandonment of Orthodoxy, and slaughter of 
the local priesthood.: Although towns did not recover in size for another 
two hundred years, the Muslim proportion of the urban population 
grew steadily, as conversion to Islam meant automatic tax reduction. 
In these conditions, Kosovo—once the centre of the Serbian empire— 
became a magnet for Albanian immigration, and in due course even of 
some colonization by Turks, as well as Circassians from the Caucasus. 
Dervish orders expanded their activities in the region. By the nineteenth 
century Kosovo was a largely Muslim province of the Ottoman Empire, 
with some Catholic clans in the mountains. When much of the rest of 
the Balkans was aflame with revolt against Turkish rule in the epoch 
after the Napoleonic Wars, its Albanian population remained loyal to 
the Ottomans, and when the Young Turks took power in Istanbul in the 
early twentieth century, the provincial elites resisted the replacement of 
the old Arabic script by the ‘alien’ Roman newcomer, and stood firm for 
the maintenance of the shari'a. Serbia finally regained the province only 
through the Balkan wars of 1912~13. 





* Noel Malcolm, Kosovo: a Short History, New York 1998, p. 164. 
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Reincorporated into Yugoslavia after the First World War, Kosovo 
became the object of determined efforts by the Serbian monarchy to 
reverse the demographic tide. With the help of Anglo-American chari- 
ties, Serbian farmers and soldiers were resettled in the ‘Holy Land’, 
while many Albanians left for Turkey. Significantly, their interests were 
represented by the ‘Islamic Association for the Defence of Justice’, 
which sought not only to preserve the shari‘a but also the wagf, the beys’ 
feudal estates as well as the maternal language. So successful, however, 
was recolonization from Belgrade that by 1929 Serbs and Montenegrins 
constituted 61 per cent of the population of Kosovo. When the Second 
World War broke out the tables were turned again, as the Albanian 
population welcomed the Italian invasion of April 1939 and Mussolini 
integrated Kosovo into a Greater Albania under his rule. Some 100,000 
Serbs fled northwards to Serbia, where a vigorous struggle against the 
Axis forces continued. After 1945, the province was granted autonomy 
within a Federal Yugoslavia by Tito—though not republican status—but 
the demographic balance could not be shifted. By 1971 Albanians com- 
prised 73.7 per cent of the population; by 1991 Serbs amounted to only 11 
per cent. In 1989 Serbia suppressed the autonomy of the province, ulti- 
mately goading the Albanian population into guerrilla warfare against 
Belgrade. The Kosovan Liberation Army, once inspired by Maoism and 
listed as a ‘terrorist’ organization by Washington, was soon transmuted 
into a NATO ally, and victor on the ground after a massive aerial bom- 
bardment of Serbia by the Western powers. 


‘Ethnic cleansing’? 


This is a conflict widely described as triggered by, and issuing into, 
‘ethnic cleansing’. The term is unsatisfactory for at least two reasons. 
The first is the implicit notion that such ‘cleansing’ is an outrage pecu- 
liar to nationalist dementia or totalitarian power, which it is the mission 
of Western democracies to prevent or reverse. In fact, there is virtually 
no modem state whose emergence has not involved similar processes 
of—putting it euphemistically—‘national consolidation’, offering scant 
chance of reparation, let alone reversal. Who imagines that the fate of 
the Australian aborigines or native Americans is going to be cancelled by 
retrospective justice? What democracy is more toasted in Western capi- 
tals than Israel, founded on mass expulsion of Palestinians from their 
land, and long engaged in yet further expropriations of territory in the 
West Bank? ‘Cleansing’ has always been with us; its reception has less to 
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do with ethical sensibilities than with the power of the respective parties 
at issue in the conflict. 


But there is a second, and for our purposes more significant, short- 
coming to the notion of ethnic cleansing. It concerns the adjective rather 
than the noun. The term ‘ethnic’ has become a cant word in the social 
sciences and often in everyday speech, where it is frequently used in 
a blanket fashion to refer to any collective grouping with a semblance 
of homogeneity, in situations of conflict or positions of subordination. 
The concept of ethnicity has been so widely taken up because it gets 
around the problem of defining what it is that makes a people—that 
is, an ethnos—distinctive. Is the unity it possesses based on language, 
faith, descent, or culture in some vague sense? Ethnicity covers all as 
well as covering up all. It conveys, moreover, the suggestion of primor- 
dial differences that would be difficult in any circumstances to shake off.’ 
In Kosovo, Serbs and Albanians were divided by language and descent, 
but the depth of the conflict between them had its roots in a history 
in which religion loomed much larger than either of these markers. 
Ottoman rule in the Balkans rested on the claims of Islam, to which 
any linguistic or genetic group could accede, not on criteria of speech 
or blood. Serb resistance to it was inseparable from Orthodoxy. The reli- 
gious antagonism between the two communities has persisted down to 
recent years, which have seen the wholesale destruction of mosques on 
one side and of churches on the other, in a climate of mutual fear and 
detestation. Serbign Orthodox bishops spoke of the danger of ‘genocide’ 
in Kosovo, warning that Albanians were trying to create an ‘ethnically 
pure’ state in the province. In Belgrade, Serb intellectuals did not hesi- 
tate to talk of the imminent ‘crucifixion’ of the Serb nation. 


Bosnia and Ireland 


An even clearer example of these tensions can be seen in neighbouring 
Bosnia. There, Michael Sells remarks, ‘the word “ethnic” in “ethni¢ 
cleansing” is a euphemism. Bosnians, Serbs, Croats and Muslims all 
speak the same language—they are divided only by religious criteria’. 
Describing the activities of Serb paramilitaries, he writes: Those organ- 
izing the persecution identified themselves through explicit religious 
symbols, such as the three-fingered hand gestures representing the 
Christian Trinity, the images of sacred figures of Serbian religious 
mythology on their uniform insignia, the songs they memorized and 
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forced their victims to sing, the priest’s ring they kissed before and 
after their acts of persecution, and the formal religious ceremonies'.* 
Attacks on Muslims in Bosnia were not, of course, confined to Orthodox 
Serbs. Catholic Croats were often equally brutal, in pursuit of what was 
at one time a common aim of splitting Bosnia between them and elim- 
inating the Muslim population—a programme Tudjman described as 
‘Europeanization’. For their part, some Muslims sought to establish an 
Islamic Republic, and the later recruitment of muj aheddin fighters from 
Afghanistan to aid the Bosniak cause gave some colour to this notion. 


In conflicts like these, the ethnic elements have been minimal. Often, 
they resemble more closely an internecine struggle between groups that 
are otherwise linguistically and in some respects even culturally indis- 
tinguishable. Attempts have been made to represent the Troubles in 
Northern Ireland as a battle between ethnic communities.’ In reality, the 
‘Scots’ who were settled in Northern Ireland in the r7th century were 
descendants of the ‘Irish’ who migrated to Scotland in the Dalriadic 
invasions of the Dark Ages; they could be said to have returned to their 
homelands. The point is that the difference between their identity and 
that of the rest of the Irish is not an ‘ethnic’ but a religious one—they are 
Protestant, and their opponents are Catholic. 


Another line of thinking, not only Manust, interprets such conflicts 
as struggles against ‘class oppression’. But although the political dom- 
inance of one group over another inevitably involves elements of 
stratification, neither in Yugoslavia nor in Ireland was class the primary 
line of division between the rival groups. In the pre-modern Balkans, 
Muslims often dominated the towns and formed the merchant class. 
But the division between communities was along religious lines, deter- 
mined by the westward expansion of Islam into Europe, spearheaded by 
the Turks in the East and by the ‘Moors’ in the South. Of course, people 
convert from one religion to another for economic or political reasons, 
as they did in Kosovo, and have done in successive waves in India, where 
lower castes have variously converted to Islam, to Christianity and more 
recently to Buddhism. But once the conversion has taken place, the reli- 
gion is no longer an expression of a class; its world view, its practices 





1 Michael Sells, The Bridge Betrayed: Religion and Genocide in Bosnia, Berkeley/Los 


Angeles 1996, pp. 13-15 
3 See Terry Eagleton, ‘Nationalism and the Case of Ireland’, NLR 1/234, March- 


Apnl 1999, pp. 4-1. 
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and beliefs take over as autonomous forces which may in turn provide 
or support what is often spoken of as ethnic identity. 


Cyprus and Andalusia 


There is no more vivid evidence of the power of such alternative ideolo- 
gies than the fate of visual representations in the Near East. Cyprus offers 
some striking examples. In the ancient monastery of Chrysoroyiatissa, 
in the hills above Paphos, the church has been reconstructed after 
damage from earthquakes as well as bombs—dropped by (what Greeks 
term) the Turkish ‘hordes’, when the island was invaded and partitioned 
in 1974. Figurative representations of saints and the sacred decorate the 
iconostasis that separates the congregation from the Lord’s table. Local 
tourists or pilgrims lower their heads before one icon after another, 
bestowing a holy kiss upon each, as if they were living beings rather 
than simulacra or effigies. For Muslims, such conduct would be incon- 
ceivable: it is kaffir, pagan and primitive. Turkish attitudes to it are on 
display in the mosque of Selim the Conqueror in Nicosia. Once a fine 
Gothic cathedral, built shortly after the Crusaders’ capture of Cyprus in 
1191, it was converted for the use of the faithful after the Turkish inva- 
sion of 1570. Walls and columns are painted completely white, save for 
capitals decorated in the reds, greens and yellows beloved of Islam. No 
representations of any kind—paintings or sculptures—are to be seen; 
even abstract or geometrical design is virtually absent. Windows that 
once contained stained glass now display an oriental grill, On the exte- 
rior; gargoyles have been covered by aluminium spouts. Any sculptured 
features around the building have been hammered with heavy blows, to 
destroy the imitation of life they once offered. Here mimesis is aber- 
rant, representation not only worthless, but blasphemous. 


The two groups in contemporary ‘Cyprus each have their own sacred and 
secular scripts, Greek and Arabic, which ensure that they cannot read 
one another. But the ideological contrast between them is not confined 
to scripture or liturgy, it extends to all imagery of living things. The world 
around each community constantly reinforces an opposition that is 
much more omnipresent than the notion of ethnicity or even formal reli- 
gion would suggest, leaving the opportunities for reconciliation thin and 
ineffective. We can see this tension at its most acute and paradoxical at 


4I am indebted to my host and frend Paul Sant Cassia for this and other observations. 
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the other end of the Mediterranean. The sweeping autonomy of religion 
is epitomized here, too, in architecture. The ‘Moorish style’, excluding 
figuration and excelling in geometric and abstract forms, produced a 
series of worldwide and world-shattering designs—not ‘expressions’ 
of ethnicity or politics, but manifestations of a religious system—that 
spread from the magnificent mosque of Lotfollah in Isfahan eastwards to 
the Taj Mahal and beyond, and westwards to the Alhambra in Andalusia. 
There, after the expulsion of the Moors, the great mosque of Cérdoba, in 
a mirror image of the cathedral of Nicosia, was eventually converted into 
a Christian church. 


Yet during the Middle Ages, as Norman Daniel has shown, there was a 
great deal of commonality between the two civilizations. Indeed, from 
the end of the seventh century, Spain provided a bridgehead between 
East and West, or more accurately perhaps between North and South, 
Islam and Christianity. Under Franco, official Spanish historiography 
tried to play down the Muslim contribution to Spanish life, let alone 
European culture. But the love poetry of the troubadours which De 
Rougement thought a distinctively European invention may well have 
derived from the small courts of the muluk al-tawa’if, the petty Arab 
kings of Andalusia in the eleventh century. Daniel writes that ‘courtly 
poetry in Arabic, often trivial, yet ranged much more widely in theme 
and treatment than troubadour verse. If the latter had not a special posi- 
tion in European literary history, it might well be regarded as no more 
than a provincial and decadent offshoot of the court poets of Spain’. 
Suggesting that ‘the whole romantic tradition in European literature 
owes an almost disproportionate debt to eleventh-century Spain’, he also 
argues for ‘evidence of Platonic ideas in Provence at this period, conjec- 
tured to derive from Ibn Hazm’.s Bom in Córdoba in 994, Ibn Hazm 
was the author of The Ring of the Dove, a poem about the art of love. 
But while it was certainly composed in Spain, and therefore European 
in a geographical sense, historians from the North have drawn a bound- 
ary across the Pyrenees, excluding the Arabic culture of the South from 
their consideration. Daniel’s account makes clear that this is the wrong 
frontier from the standpoint of literature. What is European has become 
confused with what is (specifically) Christian. 





5s Norman Daniel, Arabs and Mediaeval Europe, London 1975, pp. 105-6 
6 There ıs an Enghsh translation by A. J. Arberry: The Ring of the Dove: a treatise on 
the art and practice of Arab love, London 1953. 
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In the scientific sphere, there has been more recognition of the extent 
to which the Renaissance was indebted to Arabic translators of classical 
sources, though the degree of Arab influence on, say, the schools of med- 
icine at Salerno and Montpellier is still disputed. What is clear is that 
from the twelfth century onwards, key technological developments—the 
windmill, the mariner’s compass, the trebuchet, guns and gunpowder, 
the mechanical clock—were shared, in a profitable interchange of expe- 
rience that made each side at once creditor and debtor to the other. 
‘Only later did Europe draw ahead.” Europeans, of course, have typically 
viewed these innovations as their own achievements, ignoring the con- 
tribution of Muslims to them.® At the time, however, there was much 
communication between Europeans and Arabs. It was mainly when they 
were acting principally as Christians and Muslims that tensions rose. 
Thus during the Reconquista in Spain, we hear of the killing of Arabs 
who were learned in religious law, while poets were spared. In secular 
fields there were fewer barriers. 


Members of different religious groups have lived together peacefully in 
the Mediterranean over long periods, but the potentiality for discord if 
not outright conflict was nearly always present. Confessional divisions 
had social consequences, as religious norms shaped different patterns of 
politics, kinship, family, and other ties. Pierre Guichard contrasts ‘west- 
ern structures’ and ‘eastern structures’ in Andalusia before 1492, the 
year that saw the end of the kingdom of Granada.’ Both faiths were 
doctrinally rigid, and passage from one to the other meant an apostasy 
that did not even guarantee security on the other side, since fear that 
converts might relapse to earlier ways often made them suspect, as hap- 
pened to Christians in Moorish Spain, or Jews in Europe. Those who 
rejected conversion, on the other hand, could take their faith to the point 
of fanaticism. Daniel avers that no hatred has ever surpassed that of 
the Christians who supported the Martyrs’ movement of ninth-century 
Cérdoba, who went out of their way to provoke their own destruction 
by denouncing Islam as absolute evil. This was a strand in mediaeval 
Christianity that eventually led to the expulsion of the Moriscos and the 
Jews, and the activities of the Inquisition. For all the benefits of earlier 





7 Arabs and Mediaeval Burope, p. 309. 

* See Francesco Gabrieli, ed., Histoire et civilisation de l’'Idam en Europe: Arabes et 
Turcs en Occident du VIIe au XXe siède, Paris 1983. 

9 Pierre Guichard, Structures sociales ‘orientales’ et ‘occidentales’ dans l'Espagne musul- 
mane, Paris 1977. 
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periods of coexistence, the struggle between Christians and Muslims in 
Spain and Italy ended in a logic of extermination. 


Daniel concludes that ‘the moral identity of Europe was preserved by 
a fiercely determined orthodoxy which wanted nothing to do with any 
least deviation in the whole field of religion’, and that ‘religion itself 
became the expression of that same sense of identity’.’° But it is doubtful 
whether one can regard religion as an expression of identity. The formula 
smacks of sociological mysticism. Noel Malcolm too comes close to it, in 
declaring that ‘when modern concepts of nationhood began to be propa- 
gated in the mmeteenth century, membership of this church supplied 
a ready-made “category of Serbianism”’." Religion is not an expression 
or a handle so much as a major constituent of such identity. In East 
Timor it is the Catholic Church in an otherwise Muslim setting that has 
helped to make the local population what they are, as daily images of the 
Bishop’s palace, churches destroyed, people crossing themselves before 
a statue of the Virgin Mary, remind us. 


Death and conversion 


Why should religion be such a potent factor in contemporary struggles 
that are so often misinterpreted as ethnic conflicts? Two reasons suggest 
themselves. The first is the sheer penetrative depth, and divisiveness, of 
religion as an ideological system. To believe in one God is to exclude the 
many. In some religions, in particular those originating in the Middle 
East, belief links the individual directly to the Creator of the world and 
hence to the sources of its pleasures and its problems. Here lie the 
sacred truths of our own past origins, of our present existence and of our 
future after death. Such beliefs find daily outward form in different ways 
of worship—crossing of oneself, wearing of hats, gesture of hands, pos- 
ture of the body—and of attitudes to representation, which can polarize 
communities radically against each other in times of stress or perception 
of danger. Should such underlying oppositions explode into open con- 
flict, then intense religious beliefs in the afterlife can lend an absolute 
value to death in the struggle against rival faiths which few secular ideo- 
logies can match. In life itself, moreover, there probably lies a second 
reason for the potential violence of religious conflicts between juxta- 
posed communities. ‘Cleansing’ can eliminate enemies defined by race 





© Arabs and Mediaeval Europe, p. 303. 
™ Kosovo: a Short History, p. 12. 
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or language, as well as by religion. But religious differences can also 
be erased by conversion, leaving other ‘primordial’ features of an indi- 
vidual or community in place, yet replacing the ideology and institutions 
that otherwise define them. Might not this very possibility render the 
boundaries between religions particularly fraught, making them an exis- 
tential danger zone that calls for supreme defensive measures against 
any threat of corrosion or contamination—what we now often refer to as 
a fundamentalist reaction? 


Considerations like these have been neglected in our political science. 
Much of the interesting literature on the rise of nations and nationalism, 
for example, has tended to look for transcultural factors in their spread 
across the globe. It is certainly correct to see the universalization of con- 
ceptions of the nation-state—units into which the whole world is now 
divided—as a strictly modern phenomenon, engineered from above. But 
the bases on which these structures have emerged are not at all unitary, 
but highly diverse. They will often relate to language or territory, but 
they may also be associated with religious beliefs. These have been very 
much underplayed in our theories of modernization. In late Victorian 
times Frazer argued in The Golden Bough that, historically, magic gave 
way to religion and religion to science, in evolutionary fashion. Human 
development could thus be seen as layered into so many geological 
strata. Since Frazer’s time, secularization of intellectual culture has pro- 
ceeded apace. If we look at recent works on nations and nationalism, 
we can see how rarely they pay attention to religion. In their works 
on the subject—Nations and Nationalism since 1780 (1990); Nations and 
Nationalism (1983); The Nation-State and Violence (1985)—neither the 
socialist Eric Hobsbawm, the agnostic Ernest Gellner nor the modernist 
Anthony Giddens devote any space to it. 


Thus a glance at the maps at the end of Hobsbawm’s admirable work 
shows that they include ‘nationalities’, peoples, languages and political 
divisions—but not religions. Gellner remarks that ‘among cultures, it is 
the ones linked to a high (literate) faith which seem most likely to fill 
the role of crystallizer of discontent’,” tacitly demoting religion to a mere 
vehicle of profounder forces (‘discontent’), rather than taking it as a pri- 
mary element of identities in its own right. Fred Halliday, writing on 
the politics of the Middle Hast, distinguishes between a religious Islam 
and a secular ‘Islam’, the better to set aside the former; as he puts it, 








= Nations and Nationalism, Oxford 1983, p. 74- 
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Islam as a religion ‘exists as a system of belief about the supernatural 
and related questions of morality, destiny and meaning. This is a matter 
for believers and theologians and is not the subject of what follows’*—as 
if a political analysis of Muslim societies were possible in abstraction 
from religious doctrines, in contradiction of the dedication of his book to 
‘Iranian friends and democrats, opponents of the religiously sanctioned 
dictatorship’. The limitation of all these approaches is that they make it 
difficult to understand how others could invest so significantly in beliefs 
we do not share. The temptation is then to downgrade religious practices 
or images to objects of art or ‘material culture’ rather than critical con- 
stituents of faith. 


These are myopias of a secular social science that has forgotten the 
past of its homelands. If we are to understand political conflicts round 
the world today, we cannot afford such blind spots: ‘ethnic cleansing’ 
is too often inspired, or intensified, by confessional animosities. It is 
no accident that the two defining genocides of the twentieth century, 
though each was committed by a supposedly secular political force, both 
engaged ancient religious hatreds: Muslims against Christians in the 
Young Turk slaughter of the Armenians, Christians against Jews in the 
Nazi extermination of the Jews. Nor that the longest military occupa- 
tion of modern times, after massive expulsions, sets Jews over Muslims 
and Christians in Palestine. In Europe today, church attendance has 
fallen, but it would be an illusion to think that religion does not remain 
a defining feature of society at a very general level, capable of coming 
to the surface in crisis conditions, should ‘our Christian civilization’ 
be threatened. Advanced capitalism does provide an alternative set of 
goals in life, as did Communism. But the collapse of the USSR has 
seen a significant reassertion of religious ideologies both in Russia and 
in Central Asia; while in the prosperous, consumer-oriented environ- 
ment of the USA, religious values continue to permeate public life, 
taking violent as well as peaceful forms. In Turkey or India, the secular 
legacy of Atatürk and Nehru is under severe challenge from Muslim 
and Hindu revivalism. In Indonesia, in Egypt, in Nigeria, a confessional 
cauldron is simmering. European historians, sociologists and political 
scientists reared in sceptical traditions dismiss the power of religion in 
the modern world at their peril. 





3 Fred Halliday, Idam and the Myth of Confrontation, London 1995, p. 2. 
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PREFACE 


Jorge Castañeda, whose father was the Mexican Foreign Minister under 
López Portillo in the seventies and Ambassador to France under de la Madrid 
in the eighties, was born in 1953. He studied at Princeton and the Sorbonne, 
and became a Professor of Political Science at the Universidad Nacional de 
México in 1979. His first book (1980) was on the Nicaraguan Revolution; his 
first book in English, co-authored with Robert Pastor, was on US-Mexican 
relations (1988). In the early nineties, he became famous throughout Latin 
America for his work Utopia Unarmed, a panoramic account of the history 
of the Left in the continent from the Cuban Revolution to the end of the Cold 
War, which argued that armed revolutions were no longer possible or desirable 
in Latin America and set out an alternative programme of structural reforms 
of state and society for the future. Utopia Unarmed wus discussed by James 
Dunkerley in NLR I/206 and Luis Fernandes in I/215. 


Castafteda’s next book, published in 1997—+he year he started teaching 
at New York Universityp—was a major biography of Che Guevara. In this 
period, he was working with the Brazilian-American political thinker Roberto 
Mangabeira Unger to coordinate a common programmatic front, based on 
their joint ideas, designed to attract support across Latin America for a politi- 
cal strategy that would break with both the dominant line of neoJiberalism 
and the opposing tradition of statist populism, while at the same time refus- 
ing the alternative of ‘an edulcorated social democracy’. This programme, 
aiming at sharp tax reforms, productivist integration of national economies, 
social safety nets and democratized state and political systems, was unveiled 
as a substitute for the orthodoxy of the ‘Washington Consensus’ in Buenos 
Aires in 1998, attracting considerable public attention. The following year 
Castafleda published the first detailed study of the succession mechanism 
of the PRI regime, Perpetuating Power, based on interviews with four ex- 
Presidents, which sold a quarter of a million copies in Mexico. Active as a 
campaign adviser to PAN candidate Fox in the Presidential elections of 2000, 
Castañeda was appointed Foreign Minister of the new government a few days 
after he gave this interview to NLR. 
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MEXICO: PERMUTING POWER 


What are the origins of the ‘Buenos Aires Consensus’, with which you are 
associated, as a programmatic alternative to the Washington Consensus that 
dominated Latin American politics in the eighties and nineties? 


T STARTED FROM the coincidence between arguments I set out 

in Utopia Unarmed and ideas that Roberto Unger had been devel- 

oping for a long time, synthesized in his trilogy Politics, which 

came out in 1988. We were thinking and writing along very par- 
allel lines, though we didn’t know each other at the time. It wasn’t 
until mid or late 1994 that we sought each other out, and we first 
began to meet regularly in early 95, when I was teaching at Dartmouth, 
which is close by Cambridge, where Roberto teaches at MIT. We quickly 
saw how similar many of our ideas were: on the kind of tax reform 
our countries needed, on the relations between ‘vanguard’ and ‘rear- 
guard’ sectors of our economies, on the urgency of democratizing or 
‘energizing’ our democracies, as Roberto would put it—building a ‘high- 
intensity politics’, in his terms. We agreed there was a clear paradigmatic 
vacuum, a void of new proposals in Latin America, and came to the 
conclusion that among the contacts, friendships and students he and I 
had developed over the years, we could probably bring together a group 
of people sufficiently representative and noteworthy to talk to some 
effect about these issues. Of course, for that we needed money. So we 
obtained funding from the governance budget of the United Nations 
Development Programme to assemble a set of Latin American politi- 
cians and intellectuals—but more politicians than intellectuals—to talk 
about these matters. 


Then we began putting the group together, by picking people from the 


main countries who we thought would be most receptive to the project. 
Typically, they were figures from the left or extreme left moving towards 
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the centre, without always knowing very clearly why, or people from the 
centre, or even right of centre, moving for their own reasons towards 
the left. Once we had formed the group, we organized a series of discus- 
sions over the next four years, helped by a grant from the MacArthur 
Foundation. Particular individuals entered or left, but there was a core 
group that worked more or less continuously through the seven or eight 
meetings we held—some large, some smaller ones. The fruit of all this 
was the document we made public at the end of 1998, which came to 
be called the Buenos Aires Consensus, since it was released at our meet- 
ing there, which was subsequently commented upon by many different 
people in different places. 


When and how did Fox come into this? 


I had been in touch with him since 1991, when he first ran for governor 
in Guanajuato. At that time I was active in Citizens’ Vote Defence 
Groups that watched over the conduct of provincial elections in Mexico, 
and went to Guanajuato, where I played a small role in helping him 
declare a victory when the election was stolen from him by the PRI. 
We became friendly, and thereafter would meet every five or six months 
to talk things over. We got much closer during the 94 presidential 
contest, when Fox contemplated the possibility of throwing his support 
to Cardenas and breaking with the PAN.: That finally didn’t happen, 
but he was certainly considering that option. At that time, fearing the 
likelihood of fraud in the 94 elections, I founded the Grupo San Angel 
as a kind of civic monitor, cutting across party lines, in case serious 
problems arose—it included people from the PRI, the PAN, the PRD, 
independents and trade-union leaders, and Fox was one of its earliest 
members. In the event, 1994 turned out to be a terrible year for Mexico, 
with every kind of problem, except electoral ones. So the group ended up 
being somewhat redundant. But before it dissolved, it had a Major public 
impact—because it was really the first time, in a very polarized country, 
that so many people from different parts of the political and social 
spectrum came together and talked to each other. Fox was an active 
participant. So by the end of 94 he and I had a fairly solid relationship. 





* Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, b. 1934, founded the PRD in 1989; son of Lázaro 
Cardenas, President of Mexico 1934-40; both former governors of Michoacán. 
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Fox began meeting with Roberto Unger on his own, in late 94 and early 
95, travelling to Boston to talk to him. I don’t recall who originally put 
them in touch. It wasn’t me the first time, but perhaps only the second 
or third time. Then when we organized the first meeting of our Latin 
American group in Mexico City in February 1996, we invited Fox to 
the garden lunch to launch it. By then he was Governor of Guanajuato. 
Like most such lunches in Mexico it lasted for three or four hours, 
and in some ways was more important than the meeting itself. There 
Fox asked me, and Adolfo Aguilar and Roberto as well, why are you 
just inviting me to the lunch—why not to be a full-fledged member of 
this exercise? I’m very interested in this group or initiative, whatever 
the hell it is, it’s just what I’m looking for.” So we replied—great: we 
weren’t sure you'd be interested, but if you are, that’s fantastic. From 
then on he attended all of the meetings assiduously. In fact, Fox became 
a part of the core group, made up of Unger and myself, Ciro Gomes of 
Brazil, Carlos Ominami of Chile, Dante Caputo and Rodolfo Terragno of 
Argentina, and Fox.) We met several other times, in other places—small 
meetings to draft documents and discuss initiatives, how to handle the 
press, and so on. From what I can tell, Fox seems to have found the 


experience very useful. 


What kind of capsule profile would you offer of Fox? He came very late to 
politics, by Latin American standards—in his midforties? 


Yes, he arrived at politics quite late. But his background is also strange 
for a politician in our part of the world. He comes from an upper-middle 
class family in Guanajuato—small landowners who were not poor by 
any standards, but never did particularly well: a far cry from oligarchs 
with huge estates, they were prosperous, but not always out of difficulty. 
His parents were pious Catholics, and sent him to both a Jesuit high 
school and the Jesuit University in Mexico City. Of course, you should 
remember that thirty years ago this was not a normal Catholic education 
in Mexico: Jesuit training was more sophisticated. After graduating, he 





a Adolfo Aguilar, former political analyst; first in PRD; then Partido Verde Ecologista 
en México; recently appointed Fox’s national security adviser. 

3 Ciro Gomes: former PSDB finance minister, stood against Cardoso in the 1998 
presidential elections. Carlos Omunamu: Socialist Party senator, ran Lagos’s 1992 
presidential campaign. Caputo and Terragno: both members of Fernando de la 
Rúa’s government until Terragno was forced to resign in October 2000. 
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entered Coca-Cola. This wasn’t a lateral move into the top; he worked his 
way up the ladder from the bottom, literally handing down crates of the 
stuff from delivery trucks. He did very well there, rising right through 
the ranks to the highest level you can get for a Mexican executive in 
the local organization. Then he left it to go into business on his own, 
but none of his ventures—selling boots, exporting vegetables—has been 
terribly successful. He was better as a Coca-Cola executive, where he 
was part of an enormous international company with all the modern 
techniques of marketing, than as an independent entrepreneur. He 
knows the difficulties of small business at first hand. 


In the eighties he entered politics, joining the PAN at a time when 
it was attracting quite a lot of new recruits. But from the very 
beginning he didn’t share much of the traditional culture of the 
PAN. There was enough overlap for it to be a logical option for 
him—he was Catholic, pro-business and pro-American in background, 
like the PAN itself. But the main common ground between him and 
the party was antipathy to the system of PRI rule. Otherwise, he 
remained quite distant from many of the core instincts of the party, 
if only because at forty-five you're not going to become much of a 
convert to something that you have never otherwise been particularly 
close to. He’s not a party man, and he’s not an ideologue. He is 
immensely charismatic—that’s much more typical of Latin American 
politicians, of course. He is also unusually receptive to others, to 
ideas from different areas of public activity or political alignment. All 
these traits make him a somewhat peculiar figure by Latin American 
standards: there’s not a lot of people you could compare him with. 


What about Fujimori, who also came late into politics? 


There might be some similarities, but Fujimori entered politics straight 
at the top—running for the first time as President. Fox started at a 
regional level. 


What kind of a region does Guanajuato represent? Is the PAN the only 
competitive opposition to the PRI there? 


The state has a modern industrial corridor running through the centre, 
but the rural areas on either side are pretty impoverished and traditional. 
Historically and culturally, Guanajuato forms part of the Bajío, together 
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with Jalisco and northern Michoacán, which was the cradle of the 
Cristero movement in the twenties—the war of local Catholic peasants 
against the anticlericalism of the post-revolutionary Mexican state under 
Calles.4 The PAN is the only alternative to the PRI in Guanajuato, and 
probably always will be. Fox has identified himself very significantly 
with the Cristero heritage. During his election campaign he repeatedly 
used the Cristero battle cries—not just ‘Viva Cristo Rey!’, but the famous 
motto: ‘if I advance, follow me; if I falter, push me; but if I retreat, kill 
me’. He appeals to this regional and religious tradition, but in a not-too- 
serious postmodern kind of way. 


The 2000 election that Fox won reveals a fairly marked geographical 
gradient—Fox sweeping the North and most of the Centre, with PRI hold- 
outs in the South. The underlying socioeconomic and cultural division of 
Mexico was to a certain extent masked, so long as the whole country lay under 
uniform PRI control. Now that this has gone, is the chasm between North and 
South likely to become more salient? 


There is certainly a possibility of that happening. To some extent PRI 
domination did cover over a growing gulf between North and South. 
Now that superficial homogeneity is going to disappear. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean the chasm will become deeper or wider, but obviously 
it will be much more visible. Politically, the PRI and/or PRD will run 
state governments in much of the South, while the PAN is likely to 
strengthen its grip on the North, with the Centre moving back and forth 
between these poles. So the regional divisions are going to be much 
clearer. Fox himself is acutely conscious of the chasm in the country, 
and wants to do something about it; whereas in a sense the PRI wanted 
to keep reproducing it, since the backwardness of the South made it 
such a safe reservoir of clientelistic votes. Since Fox didn’t get that much 
support there anyway, and besides is not in the vote-getting business any 
more—he got his votes—I think he will pursue a very proactive policy 
to try and reduce the socioeconomic gulf in the country. You will see 
much more active initiatives in that direction from Mexico City now. 
It will take a long time to solve this problem, but at least he will start. 
Hopefully, he will also get somewhere. 





* Plutarco Elfas Calles, Mexican president 1924-28. 
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There is a strong sense of Northern identity in Mexico. Does anything 
comparable exist in the South? 


Much less. It’s not the area of Mexico I know best, but my impression 
is that, as you would expect in more backward conditions, the sense 
of identity is much more localized and scattered: you have a strong 
Oaxacan identity, a Chiapas identity, a Tabasco or Southern Veracruz 
identity—Yucatan, which is not really in the South, is a different story 
altogether—and so on. There is no single, clear-cut identification beyond 
these boundaries. 


What were the key shifts in the Mexican electorate that changed a majority 
for Zedillo in 1994 into one for Fox in 2000? 


The last national elections in Mexico were held in 1997, as the country 
was just coming out of the terrible economic crisis of 1994-95—the 
worst in living memory. The PRI received some 38-39 per cent of the vote 
that year. In 2000, it got about the same—37-38 per cent. So although 
it lost a huge amount of support compared with its performance in the 
local elections of 1999, or with its poll ratings in early 2000, in real terms 
its vote didn’t drop that much: it ended up more or less where it was 
before. Of course, you can say this was still a pretty dismal performance, 
since by 2000 there had been a couple of years of economic growth, and 
of peace and quiet, from which the regime should have benefited. But 
if we take 1997 as the benchmark, there was no widespread desertion 
of PRI voters to Fox. His gains came rather from huge losses by the 
PRD. Here the desertions were massive. The PRD fell from 26 per cent 
in 97 to 16 per cent in the presidential race of 2000—or 18 per cent 
for Congress. A couple of million people who voted for the PRD in 97 
switched to Fox three years later. If you look at the results sociologically, 
you see that Fox was taking up to 55—60 per cent of the 18-21 age-group 
in urban areas. But it is also very important that he did much better 
than expected in rural areas where the PRI machine was traditionally 
all-powerful—scoring 25-30 per cent in communities where the PRI had 
always wor—or better ‘received’ —80-go per cent. 


Commenting on the election, you've written that Fox challenged ‘Mexicans 
to say yes or no, for or against, perpetuating the PRI’s power. En masse 
the people said no, dismissing everything else as a distraction. They stuck 
to the basics and voted the world’s oldest-standing one-party system out of 
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office’. This is a striking formulation, but it leaves open the question of 
just why voters wanted the system to come to an end. What was the order 
of their grievances against it? Fox called for a change at large, but which 
specific issues exemplified the need for it—what were the leading themes of 
his campaign: the need for greater democracy, the fight against corruption, 
faster economic development? 


Top of the list were jobs and wages. His most effective and popular 
claim was: ‘You have been impoverished by this system’. Poverty and 
unemployment were always at the forefront. After that, corruption. 
There is no question that Mexicans are deeply unhappy about the 
spread of corruption and identify the PRI system as the main source 
of it The third key issue was the growth of insecurity and delinquency 
in the cities, the breakdown of law-enforcement, the lack of safety 
in the streets. There the situation today is now worse even than in 
Brazil, since with the possible exceptions of Monterrey and San Luis 
Potosí, the lack of security is universal: the border zone is mind- 
boggling, and Mexico City is very bad. The system was also blamed 
for that. These were the three broadest themes. Purely democratic 
buzzwords worked very well, but in relation to these specific issues. 
It was the same with the general slogan of change. It was chanted 
ceaselessly, but what kind of change did it mean? Polls showed 
that huge majorities, 60-70 per cent, wanted what they called ‘a 
change in economic and social policy’, even though it was never 
terribly clear what kind of change they wanted, or how to get there. 


What kind of campaign did Labastida mount for the PRI—mainly stressing 
successful crisis-management, and the extent to which the economy was 
looking up? 


Yes and no. In reality Labastida tried to hit two of the same notes 
as Fox. Actually he even tried attacking corruption, but this wasn’t 
credible, so he dropped it. But he did focus very consistently on the 
need for economic and social change, declaring that Mexico had to alter 
course, because wealth was not trickling down, growth was not being 
equally distributed, whereas it ought to benefit all Mexicans. In effect, 
he promised to do things differently from Zedillo. At the same time he 
also targeted security, promising to take a much harder line on crime, 
as a tough Minister of the Interior who had founded the federal police, 
and knew what he was talking about. Polls and focus groups had made 
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it perfectly clear what the overriding concerns of the electorate were, and 
Labastida had no choice but to address them too. The problem was his 
lack of credibility as a candidate of change. Basically, once he got the 
PRI nomination because Zedillo fixed the primaries for him, he lost that 
battle. It was all too clear why he was leading the party. 


Looking at the post-electoral situation, could Fox’s relationship to the PAN 
evolve in the same way as Menem’s relationship to the Peronist party? 


Well, if so, it would be in the inverse direction. Menem imposed policies 
on the Partido Justicialista well to the right of what it had always stood 
for. It’s not impossible that Fox will lead the PAN towards policies that 
are to the left of what the PAN has rhetorically subscribed to—because 
it has never enjoyed national power, it’s not clear what it really would 
have done had it been in government. A straw in the wind might be the 
way Fox indirectly forced the Guanajuato state legislature to overturn 
a law criminalizing abortion that the PAN rammed through after the 
elections. But I suspect that on the whole the relations between party 
and President will be very cooperative, because the PAN is acutely aware 
of Fox’s immense popularity, and the extent to which they depend on his 
coat-tails. They have won two out of three gubernatorial elections since 
the national polls—in Jalisco and Chiapas—and would have won the 
third as a coalition in Tabasco had they not made the mistake of refusing 
to step down in favour of the PRD candidate. Fox obtained 25 per cent 
of the vote in Tabasco, which they assumed would be theirs too; three 
months later, the PAN candidate got no more than 8 per cent. They may 
have learnt a lesson. 


Of course, there will be differences of opinion between the PAN and 
Fox that will have to be negotiated. It will not be all wine and roses. 
I think Fox will have to show proper deference to the PAN leadership 
in the House and in the Senate, handling relations in a courteous and 
correct way. The National Executive Committee of the PAN, dominated 
by the old guard, has real authority in the party, and couldn't be 
bypassed. But on matters of substance, I don’t think there will be that 
many problems, or that Fox will have to compromise too much. A 
new generation of leaders is emerging in the PAN, people like Felipe 
Calderón in the House, and Diego Fernández in the Senate, who realize 
that Mexico is a country that cannot be governed from the Right—that a 
conservative regime would never work, because of a thousand reasons in 
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its history and society. They know they have to follow Fox in the opposite 
direction because he understands this, not because he is imposing 


something on them. 


So you discount any possibility of a Mexican variant of US-style culture 
wars—the kind of conflicts set off by the pressures of religious fundamentalism 
in the militant base of the Republican Party in the States? The Catholicism 
of the PAN is not of this stripe, in pour view? 


Well, there is a strain in it of this kind—there’s no question about it. 
There are ideologues and extremists in the ranks of Mexican Catholicism. 
But to the best of my knowledge, they are not strongly represented in the 
PAN at large, and even less so in its leadership. So J think this danger 
is very remote. Fox is going to make a special effort to reach out to the 
other end of the spectrum, to have very open-minded cabinet ministers, 
in culture, in education, in health, which are the key portfolios here. The 
appointments he’s going to make will send a very clear signal that there 
will be no culture wars. 


Anyone reading your last book is bound to wonder what kind of future faces 
the PRI now. For the past twenty years, the party was led by a series of 
technocrats, most of whom never ran for election till they were parachuted 
into the presidency. The base of this stratum was just control of the state 
apparatus. Now the PRI has lost the Executive, isn’t this wing of the party, 
which dominated it so unilaterally in recent years, virtually suspended in 
midair? Does the debacle of 2000 mean there will inevitably be a swing 
back to its populist pole—the kind of politics represented by figures like 
Madrazo, whom Zedillo could still ensure would be defeated by Labastida in 
the party’s primaries? 


Well, there is a sense in which the technocratic sector was never in the 
PRI. It was in the government, and the PRI followed it because the 
PRI always did what the President said, so long as the system delivered. 
But when the party started to lose votes seriously, it began to pay less 
attention to presidential instructions. The best sign of that was that 
Zedillo was unable ever to get his bill deregulating electric power through 
Congress—he simply couldn’t do it, whereas Salinas got almost all his 
bills passed, many of which were much more aggressively technocratic 





5 Roberto Madrazo, b. 1940, state governor of Tabasco 1994-2000. 
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or neo-liberal. When Zedilo picked Labastida as his successor, he may 
have looked like a technocrat and certainly spoke like a technocrat. But he 
wasn’t a real member of the species—had he won, he would have been 
a president much more like López Portillo than Salinas or Zedillo. With 
the end of its anchor in the Executive, the technocratic wing of the PRI 
will now have less and less influence in its Congressional caucus, where 
assorted dinosaurs of the old guard like Bartlett hold sway in the Senate.” 
At the same time, the party is bound to become more fragmented in 
the regions, since by definition once you have a void at the centre, 
there will be a resurgence of caciquism in the provinces. Governors and 
union bosses will all be strictly populist. In fact, there are already no 
technocratic governors left—perhaps Yarrington in Tamaulipas might 
be remotely considered the exception.* All the other current strong 
governors, in the North, Centre and South, are classical caciques who 
won power in their states in the old-fashioned populist way. 


If we compare the PRI today with the other examples of ruling parties that 
fell after an epoch in power, do you think its future will be closer to the 
CPSU in the former Soviet Union, to the Congress Party in India, or to 
ex-Communist Parties in Poland and Hungary? Russian Communism is 
a dwindling rump, with no prospect of regaining power, Congress is still a 
candidate for power, but is visibly shrinking in a dynastic involution; while 
the Polish and Hungarian parties have staged quite successful comebacks. 
Which of these three models is most probable in Mexico? 


It’s too early to say. My sense is that the fate of the PRI will lie more 
in the direction of the CPSU or the Congress Party, and less in that of 
Poland or Hungary, but that’s a snap judgement today. If I had to make a 
guess, I would say the most likely variant might lie somewhere between 
the situation in Russia and India. There is an ongoing deterioration 
in the Congress Party, but it retains local strongholds in a lot of very 
important states. I think something like that is the most plausible 
scenario for the PRI in Mexico, minus the dynastic appeal. 








6 Carlos Salinas, b. 1948, Mexican president 1988-94. Implicated with his brother 
Raúl in a string of drugs and money-laundenng scandals. Raúl Salinas was con- 
victed in January 1999 of the murder of the PRI General Secretary José Ruiz 
Massieu. Allegations have repeatedly been made that the brothers were also 
involved in the assassination of PRI presidential candidate Colosio in 1994. 

7 Manuel Bartlett, b. 1936, state governor of Puebla 1994-98. 

3 Tomás Yarrington, b. 1957, state governor of Tamaulipas since February 1999. 
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What’s the situation of the PRD now, after the elections? 


On election night of July 2, as the results came in, Cárdenas declared 
that Fox’s victory was ‘the worst tragedy that could have occurred in this 
country’. Whether you think it true or not, this was not very intelligent 
as a political reaction to the choice of 45 per cent of the population. 
Polls taken since show that Fox put on another 20 per cent after 
the election, while C4rdenas’s stock has slumped by half to a mere 
8 per cent. So the slide in the PRD’s support continues—they have 
not arrested it. The reason seems to me clear enough. The party has 
put itself at Cardenas’s mercy, by giving him a power of veto over its 
policies. Instead of retiring as most politicians would after running for 
the presidency three times, and—fairly or unfairly—losing, Cárdenas 
has in many ways continued to control the PRD and dictate its policies. 
Fox offered the party two and a half to three portfolios in his Cabinet— 
the Ministries of social welfare, environment and human resources, and 
higher education. These are not marginal or cosmetic posts, particularly 
social welfare, where major expenditure is involved. Granted, they would 
have had to vote for measures that any agreement of this sort implies, 
which they don’t like—the introduction of VAT, which is a complicated 
issue; some form of foreign investment in the electric power sector—not 
privatization, but foreign participation. It wasn’t a bad deal they were 
offered, and a majority of the PRD wanted to accept it. But Cárdenas 
vetoed an agreement, with an attitude of blanket hostility that I think 
is going to take the party further down, because Fox’s honeymoon with 
public opinion is going to continue, rightly or wrongly, for a while—at 
least a couple of years. So the stance that has been forced on the PRD is 
likely to prove a very costly one. 


What are the prospects for generational renewal within the party? 


Cardenas is preparing his son Lázaro to succeed him. Lázaro is a senator 
now. He'll be running for governor of Michoacán next year; and if your 
name is Lázaro Cárdenas and you run for office in that State, you’re 
probably going to win. So the father is planning to hand on the staff to 
him, while also preparing him, in many ways, as a successor, and he is 
also preparing Rosario Robles as a successor. 


Isn't López Obrador, who took Mexico City for the PRD, usually regarded as 
the most likely successor? 
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Well, he wants to be the successor, but he is no longer Cardenas’s man. 
There are increasing signs of tension between López Obrador on the one 
hand, Rosario Robles and the C4rdenas faction on the other. But Rosario 
doesn’t have much of a power base—she doesn’t control the party or any 
administrative office, whereas Lépez Obrador is now Mayor of Mexico 
City. He comes from the PRI in Tabasco, where he broke with the party 
in 1988, remaining there till he was made president of the party, largely 
by Cardenas. He is generally considered to be on the left of the PRD, but 
this is a matter more of style than of substance. By temperament he’s a 
confrontational type of politician, but ideologically there is no reason to 
see him as especially radical. 


However disoriented the PRD may be today, hasn't it a fairly secure future as 
a party of left opposition—isn’t there bound to be the structural space for such 
a force in a society like Mexico? 


I’ve been convinced for a long time that Mexico needs a modern party 
clearly to the left of the PRI, and I am in no doubt whatever that electoral 
and ideological space for such a party exists. What is not clear to me 
now—and it was never entirely clear from the start, when it was founded 
in 1989—is whether the PRD is destined to be that party. The reason is 
that they remain stuck ın the difficult situation of an unhappy marriage 
between reformists and revolutionaries. Personally, I think you have to 
be crazy to be a revolutionary in a country like Mexico today; but there 
are revolutionaries around, and there is no reason why they shouldn't 
exist. What’s not clear is how they can cohabit with social-democratic 
reformists in the same party. This has never worked out very well, ever 
since the Congress of Tours. It has not worked elsewhere, and I don’t 
think it can work in Mexico either. There are too many issues that divide 
the two camps. 


The PAN has no majority in Congress, so Fox will have to put together ad 
hoc coalitions on an issue-by-issue basis, to pass legislation. Is it a correct 
deduction from your account of the PRD that he will have to look for the votes 
he needs from the PRI? 


Well, it’s partly right, but not totally so, for two reasons. Firstly, there are 


gome issues on which the platforms of Fox and the PRD coincidere 


clearly, and on these the PRD will have to vote for him. The Sagi: dr ss, 
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example; the PRD will certainly vote for that. Voting rights for Mexicans 
abroad; rights of congressmen and senators to be elected for two or 
three terms, to enable a proper legislative career in Mexico; referenda by 
popular initiative—the PRD will support all of these. Secondly, the PRD 
caucus in the House is not clearly part of the Cardenista faction—they 
may be able to break away from him on some more centrist bills or 
initiatives. So while I think that the way things stand now, most of the 
votes will come most of the time from the PRI, some of the time, some 
of the votes will come from the PRD. 


There is a larger question here. The tenor of most international comment on 
Fox's victory has been straightforwardly triumphalist. The message is: Mexico 
has finally become a real democracy. But can we speak so confidently of the 
full arrival of democracy in a positive sense, as distinct from a negative sense— 
that is, the end of Mexico’s uniquely long-standing one-party regime—if there 
is no stable party basis for a new order? Fox’s breakthrough has depended 
on the charisma of one leader, only loosely attached to a party with a real 
tradition, but little national scope. The PRI, you suggest, is likely to degenerate 
into congeries of local bosses, often with family connexions to former leaders. 
The PRD is already in the grip of manoeuvres for a kin succession. Is this 
the kind of political culture in which a stable representative democracy will 
flourish? Any reader of Perpetuating Power must breathe a colossal sigh of 
relief on closing the book that the old regime has been brought down—you 
describe what you wrote in 1999 as an ‘archacology’ of the PRI system, but it 
was also a push towards its obituary: the work of a grave-digger as much as 
an excavator. But at the end of the story, one is left with the question: what 
allowed the remarkable mechanisms of PRI rule, with their extraordinary 
ability to blend personal and institutional power, to function so smoothly for 
so long? The roots of such an exotic growth as this must sink quite deep into 
Mexican history, Mexican mores. How far do you think a subsoil of this kind 
is really likely to change in six years? 


I agree with you completely that it is not because the PRI lost a 
presidential election that Mexico has become a fully democratic country, 
or political regime, overnight. The PRI’s defeat was a necessary condition 
for the achievement of a Mexican democracy, but I don’t think it’s a 
sufficient one. The problem here is not just one of political culture. It 
has to do with the restrictions and deformities of the labour movement 
with the conditions of grass-roots life in the countryside and the towns; 
with the tentacles of the state machinery, as they reach out to the 
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smaller localities in the PRJ-run states—how much democracy is there 
in Yucatán under Cervera, in Tabasco under Madrazo, or Oaxaca with 
Murat? There is a sectoral issue, there is a regional issue, and there is a 
capillarization issue, in any extension of the process of democratization 
below the level of national elections, before we even get to the issue of 
political culture. Here there is an absolutely clear problem: Mexico has 
a very, very authoritarian political culture that shows up in polls carried 
out at any depth over the past ten or twenty years. That culture goes 
back to the pre-Conquest times and the role of human sacrifice; it goes 
back to the enormous power that the authorities had to accumulate in 
order to govern the country in the nineteenth century, and then again in 
the twentieth century, because of the fragmentation and polarization of 
Mexico. You can think of Mexico as a larger version of Colombia, with 
not just social and geographical but massive ethnic divisions, that has 
been compressed and transformed by the huge weight of the state. if 
you take all of that, obviously it’s not just the July 2 elections that are 
going to change everything. My sense is that if Fox is not proactive in 
the democratization process, it will take much more time; conversely, 
if he is proactive, he can actually get a lot done. He is in a position to 
make a big difference by pushing for this, but if he doesn’t push, and 
just lets things happen, it will all take much longer, and there may be 
slippages backwards. 


Coming to Fox’s policies, isn’t there a massive, central contradiction between 
his two principal promises—to maintain continuity with Zedillo’s macro- 
economic policies, and to bring the country a greater measure of social justice? 
How can these two pledges be reconciled? Since 1996, Mexico has known four 
years of rapid growth, low inflation, improving trade balance, and shrinking 
public deficit. This is the achievement Zedillo vaunted, and it has delighted 
the IMF, the US Treasury, and bankers and investors round the world. At 
the same time, destitution has spread from a seventh of the population in 
the eighties to a fifth today, wage inequality has increased explosively, the 
gap between rich and poor has widened remorselessly, and the sum of misery 
and insecurity even gives pause to the World Bank. Who could doubt there 
is a connexion between the two legacies? How could Fox's commitment to 
preserve the first be compatible with transforming the second? 





9 Victor Cervera, b. 1936, state governor of Yucatan since 1995; José Murat, b. 1948, 
state governor of Oaxaca since December 1998. 
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Well, I think that the two can be made compatible if you substitute for 
continuity with Zedillo’s economic policies simply continuity of market 
economy policies. If you assume exactly the same economic policies 
as Zedillo, they are plainly not compatible—to begin with, because the 
level of government spending is just too low, period. Adam Przeworski 
has concluded, after a lot of statistical work, that there is no country in 
the world in which fewer than 10 per cent of the population are below 
the poverty line, in which taxes absorb less than 40 per cent of GDP. 
He maintains the correlation is perfect. You can take this as a measure 
of how far Mexico ultimately has to go. It is impossible to redress the 
social fractures from which Mexico has suffered for hundreds of years, 
but which have actually become worse in the last twenty years, without 
increasing expenditure by the state in a sound or healthy way. It simply 
cannot be done. So firstly there has to be, and will be, a fundamental 
break with Zedillo’s line; but not a break with market policies. There is 
no law that says that a market economy can only take 10 per cent of GDP 
in tax, plus 5 per cent in oil rent. That is Mexico’s situation today. But 
France is a market economy and its fiscal take is 45 per cent; Britain is 
a market economy and its take is 40 per cent; the United States is the 
market economy, and its take is 35 per cent. So while the continuity with 
Zedillo’s policies as such is not compatible with Fox’s social agenda, that 
agenda is, I believe, compatible with a broadly defined market paradigm, 
which I don’t particularly like, but I have to accept along with everybody 
else because it is a fact of life today in most of Latin America. 


Secondly, there is the time factor. You cannot change Mexico decisively 
for the better at growth rates of 4—5 per cent a year. We need annual 
economic growth of at least 7 per cent, as Fox has said—the kind of 
tempo Chile has sustained for fifteen years, the sort of pace at which 
the East Asian economies grew for twenty years, or Brazil from 64-65 
to 81-82. To alter the social equations significantly, higher growth rates 
are essential. In themselves, of course, they are not enough. But they 
are a necessary condition of greater social justice, and we are nowhere 
near them right now, even over the last four years. Can they be achieved 
next month? No, but we have to achieve a cruising speed over the 
six-year administration that gets us close to that 6—7 per cent. If we 
don’t, the best promises can’t be realized. Low growth is incompatible 
with an ambitious social agenda—I have no doubt about that. But the 
social agenda is also incompatible with the current distribution of power 
in Mexico. If there is no true democratization and extension of the 
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labour movement, there will be no increase in the share of wages in 
national income, which has declined incredibly over the past twenty 
years, perhaps more than any other country in the world. The figures 
are deeply shocking: falling from 38 to 28, to 22 and now to 18 per 
cent, according to the latest emerging figures. Without organizing the 
million and a half workers in the maquiladoras, without democratizing 
the unions which have locked up another three million workers in the 
rest of the country, without freeing up energy for social organization 
in other areas of the economy and society, you are not going to redress 
that share; and if you don’t redress it, then the entire social agenda is 
meaningless. So, yes, undeniably there are incompatibilities in Fox’s 
programme, but they represent challenges and opportunities more than 
impossibilities. 


Under Zedillo the tax take fell to an astonishing 11 per cent of GDP. Fox 
has promised to raise it to 17 per cent, while still maintaining fiscal discipline 
to run a budget surplus. The increase is scheduled to come from taxes on 
consumption rather than income, with the introduction of a Mexican VAT. 
This has all along been a central plank in your thinking, something pou 
and Roberto Unger have advocated strongly from the start, and made into 
an integral clement of the Buenos Aires Consensus. In motivating it, pou 
argue that although it might look regressive to tax consumption rather than 
income, if we compare Europe and the United States, what we see is that the 
less inegalitarian societies of Western Europe rely to a much greater extent 
on consumption taxes than the more polarized society of the United States. 
But isn’t this a misleading contrast, since while West European societies do 
tax consumption more heavily than the US, they also typically have much 
higher levels of income tax as well, and the one is only possible because of 
the other, because if income taxes on the rich were low, there would be much 
more popular resistance to taxing articles of mass consumption? Behind 
your general argument for consumption taxes, however, one senses a silent 
premise—never spelt out as such—that it’s virtually impossible to increase 
income taxes in Latin America. Is that so? 


Let’s start with the Mexican figures. The exact percentage of the tax 
take is always arguable, because it depends on questions of definition— 
whether you include social security, pensions and the like. What is 
unarguable, and more important, is that however defined, the fiscal share 
of GDP has not really budged over the last twelve years under Salinas and 
Zedillo. It declined somewhat at the beginning of Zedillo’s rule, and then 
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improved a tiny bit, but essentially it has remained stable at a very low 
level throughout the whole period of so-called economic reform. Of the 
total receipts, oil continues to make up about a third, through different 
forms of taxes—a very heavy reliance on a single, volatile commodity. 
When oil prices are high, as they are today, that’s okay, but when 
they’re low, as they were two years ago, the fiscal impact is drastic. 


Turning now to our proposals, we have never said that it is just VAT 
that has to be introduced. Roberto and I have argued—he more than I, 
but I subscribe to it fully—that a turnover tax is an easier way to raise 
revenue, which is why the Europeans use it. They already had a high 
level of taxation, but they needed an additional rung, and the easiest way 
to climb is through VAT because it is more difficult to evade, since each 
person in the chain becomes a tax collector, so to speak. Our argument is 
that you can then correct the regressive effects of consumption taxes by 
redistributive government expenditure. In reality, VAT would not be as 
regressive in Mexico as elsewhere, because many of the very poor receive 
a series of goods free, or outside the marketplace—tortillas, medicines, 
milk, bread and so on. 


But Fox’s proposed tax reform is not limited to the introduction of a 
turnover tax. The driving idea behind it is to eliminate all the fiscal 
exemptions and loopholes that exist today in Mexico. The Left is not 
happy with the prospect that means this would apply to medicines and 
foodstuffs too. But the package also involves eliminating the loopholes 
and exemptions for the transportation industry, for agribusiness, and 
for capital gains; as well as making the income tax structure more 
Progressive, by moving away from the quasi-flat tax that we have at 
present, where everybody above the equivalent of six times the minimum 
wage, which is a very low threshold, pays the same 36 per cent. So 
it’s a more complex package than simply raising VAT, which would be 
vulnerable to some of the points you make. 


We have to raise other taxes and also to reduce tax evasion—which is 
where the biggest difference between all of Latin America and Europe 
lies. The French and the Italians notoriously dislike paying taxes, but 
they still pay a hell of a lot more than Mexicans or Brazilians do. Why 
is it so difficult to collect taxes on income in Latin America? My sense 
is that it’s because of the concentration of power in our countries. No 
matter how concentrated power may be in Europe, it is much less 
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concentrated than in Latin America. The rich and powerful don’t like 
paying taxes anywhere, and the rich and powerful of Latin America are 
richer and more powerful than they are in Europe. Since they have ways 
of moving out of the taxable area, if you raise income taxes sharply, you 
end up hitting the middle classes harder, because they are the only ones 
you can hit. They will react by protesting and bitching, and so you risk 
ending up by caving in and not achieving anything. 


But wouldn't steeply progressive income taxes, that hit the rich directly, be 
socially popular? What are the obstacles? 


If you go too far, they will just decamp. Either there will be capital 
flight, and capitalist fight—they’ll go and live somewhere else; or they'll 
overthrow the government, which they're capable of doing. These are 
realistic threats, if we go by historical experience. That’s what they’ve 
done in the past, so governments are scared. I believe governments can 
do far more than they have—their leeway is much broader than the use 
they’ve usually made of it, but they’re frightened. 


The increase Fox proposes in Mexico is very modest—from 11 per cent up to 
only 17 per cent. How was the target arrived at? 


It is one point per year over the six years of the administration. In 
absolute terms you can say the target is quite modest. But in relative 
terms it is very ambitious—after all, it’s a hike of 50 per cent. 


Wasn't the share of taxes in GDP considerably higher than this under 
López Portillo? 


It was close to the 20 per cent range, all told, under Echeverría and López 
Portillo—maybe 21-22 per cent after IDAP was established in 1977, 
a key moment. That’s including oil revenues. Today, the comparable 


figure is 15 per cent. 

What's this very small Mexican budget going to be spent on? 

About 70 per cent of it is non-programmable: domestic and foreign debt 
service, pensions and other fixed items. The discretionary portion is only 


about a third. The priorities there will be health, education and poverty 
relief; then housing and infrastructure. In the last twenty years, public 
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spending on infrastructure has collapsed in Mexico, falling from 10-12 
per cent of the budget to 1.8 per cent. That’s why we have no modern 
refineries, power plants or highways. Even the World Bank is shocked. 


Beside the fiscal side of the Castaheda—Unger proposals, there is the 
productivist side, which really centres on provision of better legal and credit 
conditions for small and medium business, and better linkages between the 
backward and export sectors of the Latin American economies. How do you 
envisage these in Mexico? 


Active promotion of decentralized supplier networks, on which we put 
a lot of emphasis, is particularly urgent and relevant in Mexico, since 
the import content in our exports is over 70 per cent. The maquiladoras 
of the border zone with the US account for half of all our exports, and 
their import content is well over 90 per cent. So it is clear that an 
import substitution programme to encourage domestic suppliers is the 
key to solving the employment problem, and the balance of payments 
problem. For that we need strongly proactive measures. 


What you are talking about is in effect an industrial policy. But Mexico is 
now locked into NAFTA, which was designed to preclude measures with any 
dirigiste or protectionist intent. You issued pretty stringent warnings at the 
time, back in 1994, when NAFTA was being rushed through by Salinas, as to 
what might be the results. How could an import substitution programme be 
feasible within this framework? 


Clearly both NAFTA and the WTO tie your hands somewhat, if you 
are aiming for a productivist industrial policy. But they don’t make one 
impossible. A lot of countries that have bilateral trade agreements or 
belong to the WTO have such policies. Under the last PRI presidents, 
Mexico has adopted the motto of our former trade minister: ‘the best 
industrial policy is no industrial policy’. I don’t believe that and I don’t 
think Fox does either. Obviously, you have to be careful to remain within 
the limits you are bound by, because you have to respect international 
agreements, regardless of whether you thought at the time that they 
were perfect, or just okay, or lousy. Once they’re signed, they have to 
be respected, period. But they do allow more than has been done. As a 
matter of fact, the programme Zedillo announced in late 95 specifically 
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mentioned import substitution, the need to generate domestic suppliers 
for the export sector, and an industrial policy. He just did nothing about 
them. But the ideas are officially there in print. What they require is 
a more skilful and imaginative mixture of instruments to realize them 
than if the constraints imposed by NAFTA and the WTO didn’t exist. But 
they can still be done, and a lot of countries do them. : 


The principal instrument in the most successful cases of such a strategy— 
Japan and South Korea—has been the system of credit allocation. Is this what 
you have in mind? 


That is certainly one path. A competitive exchange rate is another, which 
has begun to be followed, though less so over the last two years. There 
are other forms of encouragement to domestic suppliers: certain types 
of subsidies are permitted, others are more disguised and could get 
you into trouble, and you might have to back off from them, and so 
on. Other instruments involve regional subsidies. For example, if you 
begin to create disincentives for the maquiladoras on the border, and 
greater incentives for maquiladoras off the border—by providing them 
with the necessary infrastructure—then it makes more sense to have 
domestic suppliers closer at hand, in the interior of the country. For 
example, the huge new automobile plants—one of which is in the city 
of Guanajuato—began to develop clusters of suppliers because they are 
far away from the frontier. Actually, there are already disincentives for 
staying on the border, where there is now an acute water shortage. We 
need new infrastructure to solve that problem too. 


Fox's promise to raise growth rates depends on an ambitious target: increasing 
foreign direct investment in Mexico. To what extent is privatization going 
to be the price of attracting this inflow of capital? This is the consideration 
that is uppermost in the minds of overseas investors, as a glance at the 
business press in the US or Europe makes clear. They are asking what Fox 


is going to sell off. 


Well, it’s impossible to raise the real growth rate without increasing 
investment, and the domestic savings rate is too low to achieve the 
necessary level, given widespread poverty and maldistribution of income. 
So we do need a significant quantity of foreign investment. Now there 
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are two stories to direct foreign investment in Mexico over the past few 
years. It did jump once NAFTA came into force. But since this has 
stagnated, if at a relatively high level of around ten billion dollars a 
year—it has not increased. Since the economy has continued to grow, 
its share of GDP is now almost down to below 2 per cent—Mexican 
GDP is close to 500 billion dollars. Fox’s objective is to double it, 
but that would still only put it at 4 per cent, much lower than in a 
lot of other countries. There’s no reason why this shouldn't happen. 
It hasn’t happened so far, I believe, because the legal and material 
environment has remained in many ways so unfavourable. The rule 
of law is uncertain, corruption is pervasive, administration is often a 
labyrinth, and—above all—infrastructure is utterly inadequate. These 
are the things Fox needs to change. 


What about privatization as such? 


The situation in Mexico is quite different from that in—let us say— 
Brazil, because Salinas proceeded to large-scale privatizations in his 
presidency, and the debacle of so many of them, together with the 
retrospective odium that fell on his regime as a whole, meant that 
privatization is hugely discredited in the eyes of Mexican public opinion. 
In fact a significant chunk of what Salinas privatized had to be taken 
back, one way or another, by the state—banks that failed, airlines that 
collapsed, a couple of steel companies, and so on. The toll roads were 
a disaster. The result is that, strangely enough, there’s not a whole 
lot left for new privatization. The only outstanding issues are the state 
oil monopoly Pemex, which hasn’t built a new refinery since 1981, 
and electric power, which badly needs modernization. The government 
could borrow to finance the big investment programme needed in the 
energy sector, but there it is under a constraint you cannot run up 
your debt too high with such a very limited tax take. So it makes a 
certain amount of sense to think of foreign investment in electric power, 
without privatization. In other words, there would be no income stream 
to the state from selling off assets, there would simply be permission 
for foreign capital to invest in energy products at a high rate of return. 
I think that’s probably going to happen, and should happen. In oil and 
natural gas, I don’t think there will be any movement, nor should there 
be; let alone in water projects or dams. 
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What future lies in store for the labour movement now? The CIM, immensely 
corrupt and docile, formed an integral part of the PRI system as the official 
trade-union confederation. In recent years it has been increasingly challenged 
by the independent Union of Workers, but overall rates of unionization have 
been dropping steadily. What is likely to happen to the combination of corrupt 
corporatism and populist labour legislation set in place by the PRI, now that 
the party’s power has gone? 


Fox certainly wants to scrap the old corporatist system; and he would 
like to change some of the labour laws. I’m not sure which of the two 
is going to be easier and whether they necessarily go together. That is, 
you can imagine such a weakening of the CTM, with the emergence 
of a democratic labour movement from the grass-roots up, that the 
corporatist controls it embodied just disintegrate. That could happen on 
its own. Whereas changing labour legislation means going through the 
Congress, and getting the approval of a PRI delegation that includes 
CIM functionaries. That would not be easy. So one could envisage a 
democratization of the labour movement from below, as presidential 
control over it came to an end, without there necessarily being much 
alteration of the labour code, which is anyway a complicated issue— 
since some reforms of it would benefit the labour movement, while 
others would probably represent a step backwards, cancelling some of 
its conquests. On the ground, however, I believe the CTM, as one of the 
pillars of the PRI, will begin to implode through pressures from below 
and above, and generational change. I suspect the situation there could 


unravel quite quickly. 
What about the PRI’s peasant federation, the CNC? 


It is in even deeper crisis. It remains intimately linked to land 
distribution and agrarian subsidies, through its connexion with the ejido 
associations, the Rural Bank, the Agrarian Reform Institute. But it has 
been immensely weakened over the last dozen years, by the dismantling 
of the rural welfare state—corrupt and inefficient as it was, but still of 
some benefit to the poor in the countryside—that was a feature of the 
last technocratic PRI presidencies. The CNC is still there, but it couldn’t 
get out the vote in 2000, which was its main reason for existence, and 
it’s been in complete disarray since the election. 
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How far will there be a reckoning with the abuses of PRI power, now that its 
empire has fallen? Fox has called for a National Transparency Commission 
to investigate the past. What would it be looking into, and what might 
be its outcome? 


As matters stand now—and all of this can still change, we're at the very 
moment of definition—Fox will ask the Congress to create a National 
Truth or Transparency Commussion, looking backwards. We don’t know 
yet what its exact scope would be. There were human rights abuses 
under the PRI, important ones, which have to be investigated. But this is 
not South Africa or Chile. The main concern of the Commission will be 
corruption. Fox has a series of ideas and initiatives in mind for dealing 
with present and future corruption, but he wants to separate these very 
clearly from the question of past corruption, so that the one cannot 
contaminate the other. How far will the Truth Commission go? Well, 
that is going to be one of the decisive issues that the new government is 
going to have to face in its first few months. The first question is whether 
it will have the equivalent of subpoena powers (which don’t exist as 
such in Mexico}—that is, whether it will have access to documents: 
tax returns, asset declarations, credit-card statements, bank records, 
etc. In other words, is it going to be a commission with the necessary 
investigative authority to pursue a thorough enquiry, or will it just have 
a broad mandate without any teeth in it? 


The second question is whether it will be proactive: that is, whether it 
will decide who or what it is going to investigate, or simply sit there 
and wait for accusations to be brought before it, and if the accusations 
seem to hold water, then proceed with an inquiry, but if not, not. Then 
thirdly, and the most difficult question of all, how is it going to manage 
the trade-off between knowing and punishing? The less you punish, 
the more likely you are to know. What do you want to do, punish or 
know? The South Africans clearly decided they would prefer to know 
more and punish less. I would tend to go along with that type of trade- 
off in Mexico, but it is one that has to be managed, and the only way 
to manage it is to acknowledge it. This is a difficult acknowledgement 
to make. You need full powers to plea-bargain, or offer amnesty, to 
protect whistle-blowers. Will the Executive make records available when 
asked, or will it hide behind valid legal considerations: bank secrets, 
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confidentiality, non-retroactive clauses? Personally, I think that it should 
come down clearly on the side of full investigation of the past, I am 
convinced that no significant fight against corruption in the present and 
the future can be effective without a settling of scores with the past. Now 
the settling of scores, of course, can be limited simply to knowing and 
public stigmatization, without punishing. But you have to know. 


This is a very big issue? 
In the short term, I think it’s the central issue. Tax reform and 


transparency are the two main issues the government will have to face 
in its first six months. 
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STEFAN COLLINI 


CULTURE TALK 


HE SEMANTIC FIELD encompassed by the single term ‘cul- 

ture’ is now so large and so complex, and possessed of such 

a tangled history, that it may no longer be really practicable 

to attempt to treat it as a single topic. The very existence of 
the plural, ‘cultures’, signifies a radically different subject-matter from 
that designated by what some, often defensively, always self-consciously, 
call ‘Culture with a capital C’. The adjectival forms throw further fat on 
the fire: the business of a cultural attaché may have nothing in common 
with that of a professor of Cultural Studies; ‘cultural criticism’ as prac- 
tised by a descendant of the Frankfurt School will bear little resemblance 
to that carried on by a broadsheet theatre-reviewer. Any new book on 
the topic, even one clearly signalling its affiliation to one established 
academic discipline or discourse, has thus to pick its way very carefully 
through a minefield of potential misapprehensions. 


‘There are few easier paths into difficulty than the one paved with 
fixed expectations’.' Thus Francis Mulhern, warning readers of Culture/ 
Metaculture about what not to expect from it. But the warning could be 
repeated in a much more affirmative and annunciatory register. This 
slim, pocket-format volume comes disguised as a contribution to the 
‘New Critical Idiom’ series, a collection clearly aimed at the floundering 
student and offering (in the words of the series blurb) to provide ‘a 
handy, explanatory guide to the use (and abuse)’ of the main elements in 
‘today’s critical terminology’. But there is little, its physical shape apart, 
that is ‘handy’ about this short book, which is far removed indeed from 
those warmed-over summaries of other people’s ideas that now flood 
this particular market. For Culture/Metaculture is an important theoreti- 
cal statement in its own right; as a result of its publication, Mulhern may 
well have taken a step towards becoming one of those authors whose 
ideas will be summarized in the next generation of ‘handy guides’. 
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The book will no doubt provoke disagreement from more or less all 
quarters (I have my two pennyworth to throw 1n presently), but it should 
be said in plainest terms at the outset that this is in many ways a bril- 
liant work. There has long been a distinctive economy and conceptual 
neatness about Mulhern’s writing, but here these qualities mutate, as it 
were, into a more confident version of themselves, producing an impres- 
sive analytic power and incisiveness of phrase, especially in the highly 
condensed closing pages. The book is, then, not exactly a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, but rather a kind of stylish heist in which unsuspecting read- 
ers are first enticed in by a familiar-looking array of usual suspects (from 
Mannheim and Leavis on to Williams, Hall and company), and then 
are systematically stripped of all their accumulated assumptions about 
‘culture and society’, before being released into an austere, somewhat 
impenetrable space of ‘cultural politics’, a bracing but not at all reas- 
suring space where so much of what one might have thought had been 
done once and for all now appears, in the chill half-light allowed us by 
Mulhern’s unforgiving analysis, to need doing all over again. In fact, 
there is a slightly Beckettian feel about the ending: try again, fail again, 
fail better. Or, adapting another idiom close to home for Mulhern: stren- 
uousness of the intellect, stoicism of the will. 


It is correspondingly difficult to summarize the contents of this dense, 
challenging little book. Mulhern’s central argument is that although the 
tradition which he calls ‘Kulturkritik’ (of which more in a moment) and 
the movement or discipline now called ‘Cultural Studies’ may appear to 
be almost diametrically opposed in their aims and political affiliations, 
they in fact exhibit a fundamental continuity at the level of form. They 
each appeal to a (very different) notion of ‘culture’ to ‘mediate a symbolic 
metapolitical resolution of the contradictions of capitalist modernity’. 
‘Kulturkritik’ attempts to ‘spiritualize’ the notion as ‘the higher truth 
of humanity or the nation’; Cultural Studies attempts to ‘politicize’ it 
as ‘the unregarded democracy of everyday life’. These kinds of explicit 
appeal to ‘culture’ Mulhern christens ‘metacultural discourse’, that is, 
‘discourse in which culture addresses its own generality and conditions 
of existence’. But metacultural discourse, he urges, should not deceive 
itself that it can somehow supplant the authority of politics, and in place 
of such hubristic practices, he recommends a more modestly framed 
conception of ‘cultural politics’. 


* Francis Mulhern, Culture/Metaculture, Routledge: London 2000, £8.99 paper- 
back, 198 pp, 0 415 10230 8. 
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In practical terms, the first part of the book contains brief discussions 
of Mann, Benda, Ortega, Leavis and Mannheim, of Freud, Woolf and 
Orwell, of Eliot and Hoggart, and then a much longer account of 
Raymond Williams. The second part takes up Williams (again) and the 
Birmingham Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, deals at some 
length with Stuart Hall, and then touches on the work of several recent 
practitioners of Cultural Studies. The brief concluding section states his 
own alternative position. It should just be recorded that quite a few of the 
paragraphs in this book have done more than one tour of duty before. 
Thus, much the greater part of the chapters on Hoggart and Williams 
is reproduced verbatim from the essay ‘A Welfare Culture? Hoggart 
and Williams in the Fifties’, which first appeared in Radical Philosophy 
in 1996 and was then republished in his collection The Present Lasts a 
Long Time: Essays in Cultural Politics (1999). Similarly, his account of 
Benda, Mannheim and company borrows from other essays reprinted 
in that volume, the earliest of which was first published as far back as 
1981. while Leavis has, of course, been at the heart of Mulhern’s critical 
concerns from the very outset of his career. It is in the more extended 
account of Cultural Studies, and especially in the argument about the 
hidden continuity of form between that discipline and the Kulturkritik 
tradition, that the novelty of the book is chiefly to be found. 


Birmingham and beyond 


Mulhern says several times (in slightly differing terms) that the defin- 
ing aim of Cultural Studies has been ‘to de-mystify the presumptive 
authority of Kulturkritik’, that as a movement (which in some ways it 
is better described as than as a ‘discipline’) its informing aspiration has 
been to contest the status of the kind of ‘culture’ laid claim to by the 
older tradition. He emphasizes that ‘popular creativity’ is ‘the very prin- 
ciple of Cultural Studies’, and points to the pitfalls of treating some 
selection of such activities as a locus of value. He is properly severe on 
the posturing of ‘the intellectual as fan’ and devastating on the ‘street 
pastoral’ of certain theorists’ invocation of an implausibly unmediated 
set of ‘spontaneous’ popular tastes. Following other critics, he dissects 
the desire in Cultural Studies to ‘be politics’, to constantly assert that 
what one is doing is, somehow, political, indeed more ‘political’ than 
conventional politics. And he approvingly cites Todd Gitlin’s call for a 
‘harder-headed, less wishful cultural studies, free of the burden of imag- 
ining itself to be a political practice’. Mulhern writes (as some other 
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critics, including myself, clearly do not) from a position that is in some 
ways inside contemporary Cultural Studies—one which, as always, gives 
his critique more purchase and more force. But although deeply famil- 
iar with this literature, he maintains a certain theoretical distance from 
its populist enthusiasms, and his own idiom is inflected by the austerer 
tones derived from the European high Marxist tradition of Gramsci, 
Lukács and Adorno. 


It is clear that the two figures who most engage Mulhern’s intellectual 
energies in this book are Williams and Hall; no other writers mentioned 
in the book are discussed at anything like the same length nor, despite 
occasional polite remarks elsewhere, with the same respect, a respect 
which expresses itself in the form of that highest tribute, extended and 
responsible criticism. The section on Hall is particularly impressive, 
involving a neat exercise in practical criticism (if Mulhern will forgive 
the term) on Hall’s style, especially the function of its characteristic 
‘thickness of modification’. These tics, Mulhern acutely observes, give 
the appearance of exactness without the reality. ‘Emphasis, in cases such 
as these, is the opposite of what it purports to be: it is a way of not 
coming to the point. It is the deceptive figure of theoretical evasion.’ His 
analysis here is theoretically as well as stylistically sharp, indicating, for 
example, the loss of explanatory power in Hall’s tendency to treat ‘the 
conjunctural’ and ‘the concrete’ as equivalents. (I have to say that the 
picture of Hall which emerges from Mulhern’s analysis, though it is no 
part of the latter’s intention so to represent him, seems to me that of an 
exceptionally alert and responsive social critic who cannot quite bring 
himself to acknowledge that his most fruitful perceptions are constantly 
escaping, and thereby drawing attention to, the limits of his inherited 
materialist idiom.) 


I have two reservations about the argument of the book, reservations 
which, though fundamental, do not seem to me to detract from its value 
but, rather, to challenge its self-description. The first concerns his con- 
struction of the tradition of ‘Kulturkritik’, while the second focuses on 
his analysis of the function of the idea of ‘culture’ itself and the role of 
his own book in relation to this. 


It is vitally important, I believe, to recognize that ‘Kulturkritik’, as the 


term is used in this book, designates a position or tradition that has 
been constructed by Mulhern himself. Of course, in its original German 
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it refers to a recognizable genre that stretches back, perhaps, as far as 
the end of the eighteenth century. But Mulhern uses the term to refer 
to something that is both more general and more specific than that 
particular German tradition. It is more general because for him it is 
Europe-wide, embracing figures as different as Benda and Leavis as well 
as those like Mann who undeniably belong under the heading as con- 
yentionally used. But it is also more specific, partly because for Mulhern 
it effectively begins in 1918 (and particularly flourished between the 
wars, albeit with postwar British continuations), but partly because it 
denotes a particular intellectual and political conjunction. ‘Kulturkritik, 
as used here, denotes the revulsion from ‘mass society’ of a mandarin 
elite, the appeal to an inherited, if also largely intangible, way of life or 
‘national spirit’, most lastingly embodied in the higher artistic forms, 
which is seen as threatened by democracy and the popularization of 
taste. The polarity between ‘minority culture’ and ‘mass civilization’ is 
constitutive of the critical position occupied by this tradition. 


A truncated tradition 


Now, no one could possibly deny that something like this was a powerful 
strain in twentieth-century European social thought, but, first, the fig- 
ures whom Mulhern cites as its representatives seem a heterogeneous 
crew, exhibiting more dissimilarity than resemblances; and, second, the 
‘tradition’ so constructed is far from co-extensive with all invocations of 
the critical value of ‘culture’. Thus, Benda, for example, surely belongs 
in a specifically French tradition of looking to a transcendent concep- 
tion of Reason to function as a pouvoir spirituel, dismissive not only of 
all engagement with mere practice but, more particularly, explicitly hos- 
tile to that Germanic insistence on the priority of a national way of life 
that was such a feature of the core tradition of Kulturkritik (even though 
Benda himself was not above treating France as the national home of 
the universal). By starting his account of the tradition in 1918, Mulhern 
makes European inter-war cultural pessimism its defining moment, so 
that the appeal to ‘culture’ has to be socially elitist, culturally alarmist 
and politically conservative. But this foreshortens and radically distorts 
the historical possibilities. If one returned to, say, Ruskin and Morris, 
or even, in the period Mulhern focuses on, to Tawney, one would find 
a tradition of socal criticism that in various ways appeals to what it 
understood by ‘culture’ but which shared few of the reactionary features 
Mulhern makes constitutive of ‘Kulturkritik’. 
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The structure of Mulhern’s argument assigns ‘Kulturkzitik’ firmly to the 
past, not just chronologically by tying it to the first half of the twentieth 
century, but also in the sense of treating it as a wholly discredited enter- 
prise. It is upon this opening move that the logic of his book depends. 
What, from there, he goes on to say about a certain structural or formal 
continuity between this alleged tradition and Cultural Studies seems to 
me wholly persuasive and valuable. But what it rules out, at a stroke, 
is the validity of any attempt to speak from ‘culture’ as part of political 
debate within society. To seek to draw upon a source of critical thinking 
which may help contest some of the exploitative effects of instrumental 
reason in contemporary global politics 1s not simply to repeat some out- 
moded mandarin gesture. One may acknowledge the force of Williams’s 
criticisms of the ‘culture and society tradition’, and indeed profit from 
Mulhern’s own detailed criticism of his predecessors, while at the same 
time still finding ‘culture’ a useful mnemonic for the kinds of values 
that those principally engaged in controlling the wealth and power in the 
world habitually tend to neglect. Seen in this way, ‘culture’ still names 
an ethical move, an allusion to the bearing which that kind of disin- 
terested or autotelic exploration of human possibility, characteristically 
(but not exclusively) pursued in artistic and intellectual activity, can have 
upon those processes that are governed by the need to bring about proxi- 
mate instrumental ends. 


This leads into my second reservation. It is not clear to me that 
Mulhern’s own book is exempt from the charges he lays against what 
he calls ‘metacultural discourse’, but, by the same token, I do not neces- 
sarily see this as a bad thing (this is what I meant by saying that I am 
challenging the book’s self-description rather than its value). 


As I have said, Mulhern describes the alternative practice he wishes 
to recommend as ‘cultural politics’, in a very specific and idiosyncratic 
sense of that term. Culture and politics will, he asserts, always be ‘dis- 
crepant’, and this discrepancy should be seen not just as a negative 
or awkward case of non-correspondence, ‘but as a space of possibility’. 
‘Cultural politics’, then, seems to be a kind of constant acknowledge- 
ment of this ‘discrepancy’, an acknowledgement which would prevent 
us succumbing to the defining illusion of metacultural discourse (that 
an essentialized, largely inherited ‘culture’ provides some kind of over- 
arching or corrective locus of value and hence of authority), but which 
would still seem to furnish us with some grounds from which to criticize 
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any actual politics. For no actual politics can be, as it were, adequate— 
Arnoldian vocabulary has a way of seeping back in—to the cultural 
complexity of the social setting in which it seeks to operate. (This is 
offered as a conceptual truth, not as an empirical judgement on the lim- 
itedness of actually existing politicians.) The ‘excess’ should, however, 
not be reduced to ‘the higher truth of humanity’, as ‘Kulturkritik’ was 
wont to do; nor, as Cultural Studies is wont to do, to ‘the unregarded 
democracy of everyday life’. What he here calls ‘the cultural principle’ 
is not, in those ways, fixed in its content. Between the necessary failure 
of ‘politics’ to encompass the complexity of the meaning-bearing reality 
within which it seeks to act on the one hand, and the necessarily 
‘heterogeneous mass of possibilities’ which can never be codified into a 
determinate body of works or activities designated ‘culture’ on the other, 
lies the possibility of ‘cultural politics’. 


‘Art of the possible’ 


It is, in the end, clearer what the ethos of his ‘cultural politics’ is supposed 
to be—modest, unillusioned, accepting of irresolvable antinomies—than 
what, as an activity, 1t actually amounts to. Stripped of its strenuous 
refusal of all comforting self-justifications, Mulhern’s ‘cultural politics’ 
may at first appear hard to distinguish from what others might simply 
call ‘politics’, a thought reinforced by the fact that the very final phrase 
of the book speaks of understanding cultural politics as ‘the art of the 
possible’. This phrase, beloved of pragmatic and generally conservative 
politicians (R. A. Butler used it as the title of his autobiography), ends 
the book with a disconcerting bump. In itself, the use of the phrase 
might seem to signal the abandonment of the ambition of critique, 
which would be a very odd conclusion for a left cultural theorist to be 
recommending. Mulhern is not, it is clear, recommending this, though 
a chastened sense of the intractability of these issues does express itself 
in a (to my mind admirable) modesty of tone. But if ‘cultural politics’ 
is not just everyday politics by another name, if it somehow involves 
the field of ‘culture’ (as the whole conception of the book suggests it 
does), then it becomes important to see what the relation is between 
this distinctive sense of ‘cultural politics’ and what he characterizes as 
‘metacultural discourse’. : 


In the closing pages of the book, he concisely restates a central element 
of his argument: ‘If culture, in its general reality, is the moment of 
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meaning in social relations, if it is nothing less but also nothing more 
than the sense-making element of all practice, then it cannot also be 
exalted as the higher moral tribunal before which the lower claims of 
politics must submit to arbitration’. This is an excellent summary of the 
line of criticism that has flowed from the work of Williams and, to some . 
extent, of Hall. However, the problem then is to ask whether there ig any 
consequential distinction to be made between ‘culture’ and ‘politics’, if 
‘all practice’, as is now sometimes urged, is to be seen as inherently 
political. Mulhern argues that politics is not, and cannot be, ‘everything’. 
Politics he chooses to see as distinguished by its form, which will always 
be injunctive: the attempt to bring about a state of affairs on a collective 
social scale. But not all human activities have to have this form and, elab- 
orating this point, he goes on to say: ‘cultural practices proper—those 
second-order elaborations of social meaning whose principal function 
is signification—have no need of that modal specialization’. However 
fruitful the general argument about the distinctive form of political activ- 
ity may be, the bracketed phrase here sounds awfully like our old friend 
‘culture’: not, to be sure, ‘high culture’ in its purely contingent social 
form (galleries, opera houses, etc.), but nonetheless those forms of sig- 
nifying activity which are not principally governed by an instrumental 
purpose, and certainly not by the goal of bringing about, amid the clash 
of contending interests, the least bad state of affairs in the world. 


Mulhern says more than once that the ‘fixed impulse’ of metacultural 
discourse is ‘to displace politics as a form of social authority’. This 
has an initial plausibility as a formulation on account of the primarily 
German antecedents of ‘Kulturkritik’, where Kultur did at times function 
in this way. But on a broader view, ‘displace’ surely seems too strong, 
and hence distorting: the impulse of self-conscious appeals to culture 
has rather been to introduce and make effective in public discussion 
the kinds of considerations that the instrumental and present-driven 
world of purely political discourse habitually underplays or neglects. But 
that being so, what Mulhern calls ‘metacultural discourse’ cannot be 
equated with ‘Kulturkritik’ (as he constitutes the tradition he so names) 
and Cultural Studies. Both of these traditions are only examples of the 
deployment of the standpoint of ‘culture’: they are not exhaustive of its 
possibilities. Moreover, they are individual historical instances, as well 
as antitypes. Their particular content—a class-specific form of lost Eden 
on the one hand, a no less class-specific form of popular, democratic 
energy on the other—is indeed not simply to be endorsed as an adequate 
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ground from which to challenge the everyday forms of contemporary 
politics. But that only underlines that we need to go further and recog- 
nize that what he calls ‘metacultural discourse’ is in fact the practice of 
reflexivity where the object of first-order discourse is society itself. In 
other words, it does not require the positing of ‘culture’ as some kind 
of given or transcendent locus of value; it only requires the presumption 
that disciplined reflection partly grounded in an extensive intellectual 
and aesthetic inheritance can furnish a place to stand in attempting to 
engage critically with the narrow pragmatism (or ‘specialism’) of any 
particular political programme. Mulhern’s own politics, not to mention 
his conceptual sophistication, certainly mark a decisive distance from 
those he brackets as exponents of ‘Kulturkritik’, but is there not a sense 
in which, in his own re-worked vocabulary, he is repeating precisely what 
he has earlier identified as the disabling gesture of all such criticism, 
namely the appeal to certain ‘elaborations of social meaning whose prin- 
cipal function is signification’, or, in other words, the appeal to culture? 


Collective reflections 


It may be helpful here to return to some of the formulations in 
Williams’s Culture and Society. Several of the glosses Williams gives on 
the term ‘culture’ involve a central emphasis on looking at ‘the whole 
form of our common life’, on ‘the effort at total qualitative assessment’. 
I would argue that the generality of the perspective is the key here. The 
contrast is with all partial or specialized perspectives. Implicit in this 
(though not, perhaps, recognized in these terms by Williams himself) 
is the perception that instrumentality or practice can be seen as yet 
another form of specialization. ‘Culture’ is one of the shorthand terms 
for the ‘standing back’ or ‘taking a more general view’ which is the char- 
acteristic of intellectual labour in its broadest aspect. Part of what was 
historically misleading about the way Williams pursued this perception 
in Culture and Society was that he equated earlier efforts to elaborate 
such a perspective with a critique of ‘the bourgeois idea of society’ (or 
‘individualism’, as he also termed it), that is, in its positive form, with 
the working-class ethic of solidarity. This produced an oddly distorted 
picture of nineteenth-century British intellectual history, in which a 
wide range of writers and critics were recruited to speak for ‘culture’, 
leaving only a few implausibly strict political economists to serve as rep- 
resentatives of the ‘society’ side of his pairing. 
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But if, instead of following Willams in using this particular political 
contrast to organize our account of nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century thought, we develop his perception that ‘culture’ came to stand 
for various attempts at ‘total qualitative assessment’, we shall find that 
Culture /Metaculture is more continuous with the traditions it criticizes 
than its self-description would have us believe. After all, insofar as the 
book is offering something other, or more, than ‘politics’, it surely 
depends upon the critical potential of that ‘heterogeneous mass of pos- 
sibilities’ identified earlier. The critical function of the ‘discrepancy’ is 
what his own metacultural discourse seeks to establish. But does this 
then not bear a structural resemblance to ‘the appeal to culture’ char- 
acteristic of the earlier traditions? Is it not an attempt to do something 
more than merely endorse the norms of current political practice and 
discussion, precisely by identifying a level of considerations which might 
in some sense check or chastise any more restricted or near-sighted 
forms of political debate? Looked at in this way, Mulhern’s argument 
does not escape the logic of metacultural discourse that he so brilliantly 
diagnoses: in other words, discourse about metacultural discourse is still a 
form of metacultural discourse. It is still trying to bring something to those 
forms of political discussion that operate with shorter horizons. And one 
of the uses of the protean term ‘culture’ is precisely to name the stand- 
point from which such criticism speaks—even such self-scrutinizing 
and theoretically acute criticism as Mulhern’s. In other words, ‘cultural 
politics’, as Mulhern (sketchily) characterizes it, is bound to share the 
formal properties he identifies in appeals to ‘culture’ itself, but I would 
argue that this is in itself no bad thing. For it concerns nothing less 
than the bearing of intellectual and imaginative labour on those (other) 
aspects of the world that are principally determined by instrumental 
labour. Looked at in this way, what Mulhern calls ‘cultural politics’ 
seems to me to be one further formulation of the standpoint from which 
the task of aiming at ‘total qualitative assessment’ may be attempted; it 
is not the supersession of that task. 


And this is the common ground of my two reservations. If you first 
reduce the various forms of the appeal to ‘culture’ to the narrow frame 
of ‘Kulturkritik’, then it becomes necessary to propose jettisoning this as 
always enacting an appeal to a lost Eden, a form of social virtue which 
actually expresses an elitist disdain for ordinary life. But if culture is 
seen as a useful shorthand for a set of collectively practised prompts 
to reflection—in other words, culture as the aspect of meaningfulness 
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in all activities raised to reflexivity—then we should not simply disown 
these (and other) predecessors, however much we may wish to distance 
ourselves from the historically contingent content of their critiques. 
Mulhern himself, after all, is not in fact here practising ‘the art of the 
possible’: he is writing a book attempting to give a clearer analytical 
account of what can be involved in so doing. That is, properly in my 
view, the work of intellectuals (in one sense of that no less protean term). 
But it is not a resolution of the tensions between ‘culture’ and ‘politics’; 
it 18 a further, cultural, statement about the relations between the two. It 
is, as I have tried to bring out, a very valuable and at times scintillating 
statement, but we should not lose sight of the fact that it is also recogniz- 
ably a modern meditation upon (if Mulhern will forgive another antique 
formula) ‘the function of criticism’. 
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FAREWELL BRITANNIA 


Break-Up or New Union? 


T’S TWENTY-ONE YEARS since the original, failed referendum on 
devolution to Scotland and Wales in 1979, and so perhaps an 
appropriate moment to look back over this history.’ Changes in 
the structure of the United Kingdom that were only prospected 
a generation ago are now fully under way. The uncertain eddies of the 
19708 have turned into the rapids of 2000. A book was published ear- 
lier this year with the title The Day Britain Died. In 1979 such a title 
would have proclaimed the author, Andrew Marr, as an emissary out 
of dreamland. But in 2000 the lunatic turns out to be the new Chief 
Political Correspondent of the BBC—successor to the ultra-balanced 
Robin Oakley and (before that) the ultra-noncommittal John Cole. 


Thus has History moved on. Where is it bearing us? As we accelerate 
into these rapids, there are some who hear the roar of a great waterfall 
ahead. Taking a larger view, we all know very well that since the 1980s, 
other rapids of disintegration have brought about general ruin and 
unresolved conflicts, ın Indonesia, Eastern Europe, Sri Lanka and else- 
where. So why not here? The most generally debated scenario along 
these disastrist lines goes something like this. The United Kingdom has 
begun to ‘break up’ in the sense of falling apart into contending nation- 
alist camps. Part of that dissolution goes back to the 1920s—Southern 
Ireland—and the rest is now upon us. A holding operation may have 
been undertaken in Northern Ireland; but although this is working for 
the moment, it is unlikely to last. In the main or ‘British’ island, devo- 
tution of power to Scotland and Wales seems likely to fuel rather than 
to appease the rise of nationality-politics. Mild-mannered as the new 
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Parliaments in Edinburgh and Cardiff may seem, they are bound to fall 
out with the UK state sooner or later, and so provoke reassertive or com- 
pensatory national animosity in England. 


On the analogy of Serbia or Russia, a resentful and demoted (or even 
humiliated) elite will then try to preserve its privileged role and, if 
unsuccessful, obtain revenge by other means. Populist ‘What about us!’ 
sentiment will be worked up in the notorious British tabloid manner, 
and is likely to be politically appropriated by otherwise bankrupt or 
down-at-heel parties and leaders. It’s not clear who is cut out to be 
Belarus, Bosnia or Chechnya in this perspective. But what is pretty clear 
is that anybody easily identifiable as an internal enemy or fifth column 
would have a hard time of it. The big immigrant minorities of England 
would occupy the most exposed positions here. There could be a malig- 
nant growth of what Darcus Howe in The White Tribe called ‘the Dover 
mentality’ (‘the mark of the beast’); IIl return to the question of that 
growth, and what might foster (or arrest) it. 


Sometimes this is called the ‘four-nations’ formula, with reference 
to the supposed four main ethnic countries of the archipelago.? To 
sum up: the four-nations formula can be seen as suggesting that, per- 
haps before too long—while thousands cram into Heathrow on their 
way home to Jamaica or Pakistan—Jean-Marie Le Pen will be on his 
way over to address the House of Commons. His chosen theme is 
‘Duc Guillaume jusqu’a Guillaume Hague: racines d’une vraie alliance 
européenne’. Later in the same day Mr. Le Pen is expected to don 
ermine and join Vladimir Putin as an Honorary Lord of the restructured 
Second Chamber. 


Too easy to mock, I know, when real fears are involved, reinforced by 
hooligans with knives, by firebombs and institutional discrimination. So 





* Based on a talk grven for the Barry Amiel and Norman Melburn Trust at the 
London School of Economics m May 200o. I take this chance of expressing my 
gratitude to the Trust for the opportunity to give their annual lecture. I have added 
some remarks in reply to the two critiques of my book After Britain, by J. G. A. 
Pocock and Francis Mulhern, whıch appeared in NLR 5, Sep—Oct 2000. 

* England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, as one used to recite them in the 
schoolroom. There were at least seven, in fact but at that time no-one bothered 
mentioning the Isle of Man, Jersey or Guernsey And there were of course too few 
immigrants to qualify or upset the old map. 
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what is the alternative? What optional scenarios might more usefully be 
occupying our minds for ‘after Britain’, or ‘beyond The White Tribe’? 
More particularly—what most people want to know—are any of these 
more hopeful and more probable? 


Curse of the blueprint 


Here we encounter a strange problem. Not only is there such an alter- 
native, there are so many of the damned things that you already need 
a dictionary of futurology to help out. Those dazzling blueprints invari- 
ably portray a tidied-up archipelago and globe from which the ogre of 
nationalism has been exorcized. In more recent examples the World 
Trade Organization is exorcized as well, and history as we know it 
has indeed ended. Unfortunately at the same time—and rather worry- 
ingly—what Ted Hughes called ‘the salt taste of reality’ has somehow 
ended as well. All round Regionalism; Subsidiarity (in the liturgy of 
the European Union); Federalism and its fifty-seven subspecies (asym- 
metric, hierarchical, confederal, consociational, and so forth). However 
wildly different on paper, all such plans are deemed better than the 
dreary, out-of-date nation-state. All are guaranteed to satisfy and so elim- 
inate the supposed atavistic impulses of unrestrained ethnic human 
nature: racialism, communalism, nationalism and their insupportable 
political consequences. Yet all have also somehow left behind the con- 
stantly disconcerting universe we actually inhabit—the world of uneven 
development, of the unforeseen collapses and epiphanies which actual 
sea changes have cast up on the beach where we live. 


Pye made no secret of a personal preference towards a restructured 
archipelago (and Europe) of smaller-scale republics, but no purpose 
would be served by merely adding one more such scheme to the cache of 
utopianism. Instead, I think it would be more rewarding to look at one 
or two things which have actually happened. At plans that have left the 
drawing-board and become reality, and some other things which weren't 
planned at all, but are happening, and may be even more important 
May it not be that these more effectively indicate some different way 
or ways ahead? That is, ways towards an alternative ‘Britain’ which—I 
do think we can be reasonably sure of this—will be neither the ancient, 
unitary state-regime that still persists through Blairism, nor its simple 
fragmentation into separate ethno-states? 
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In his comments about After Britain in NLR 5, John Pocock rightly 
pointed out how absurd it was to say so little about UK-Irish relations. 
By way of inadequate defence, I can only repeat here that this was not 
because I felt the subject too unimportant. Rather, I thought it was 
much too weighty to simply add on to a book which I knew had to be 
mainly concerned with Scotland and England. But on the day after the 
Belfast Agreement was signed I did add an ‘Envoi’ page to my personal 
website, a picture of the front door of our Irish house white with frost, 
and our puzzled cat Rosie waiting impatiently to be let back in again. 
Others may remember that morning of April roth, 1998: winter struck 
back at Eastertime as if the seasons themselves were being reversed. The 
page was a way of indicating the political animus of the site as a whole, 
and it’s still there today. 


Northern Ireland 


By far the most important of actual British developments since 1997 is 
Northern Ireland. Until the acceptance of the Belfast Agreement, it was 
widely believed (if not always stated openly) that no political formula 
embracing both sides would ever work. One of the leading analysts of 
Northern Ireland, the sociologist Steve Bruce, concluded hig study of the 
Ulster Protestants, The Edge of the Union, witha judgement that the com- 
munal split was ‘ethnic’ in nature. Which implied at that time that it 
was rooted in incorrigible differences—for which either separate exist- 
ence or permanent antagonism were the sole available answers. Such a 
society had therefore either to be ruled from outside, as a colony or a 
Protectorate, or else divided into virtually autonomous polities (as can- 
tons, nations, ‘communities’ or whatever). 


But today, very few people (and especially few outsiders or detached 
commentators) would assume this to be the case. Of course, equally, 
no-one can be certain that the new Assembly in the North will be able to 
go on working as specified by the Agreement—that ‘events’, in Harold 
Macmillan’s celebrated sense, may not yet occur to disrupt it. However, 
what is much more significant is the likely nature of such ‘events’. 
No-one can yet know just how many psychopaths there are still at large 
in Northern Ireland, or just how much Semtex and other firepower they 
now dispose of. Atrocities and reactions remain possible, and might still 
upset things. Yet this is surely a quite different and less serious doubt 
about the new arrangements. Die-hard gangs are one thing, effective 
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nationalist mobilization is quite another. If the new system is workable 
in practice, then it is fairly certain to carry on. The Northern Ireland 
Assembly should probably not have been suspended at all, in the spring 
of the year 2000, and is unlikely to be suspended again. And this new 
reality entails the viability of new principles. Which in turn suggests— 
even more puzzlingly—some deeper environmental change that must 
now be underpinning them. 


What matters here is that an elaborate and—in a comparative sense— 
very advanced written constitutional order has been put in place and 
made to work, in the teeth of previously implacable and violent commu- 
nal hostilities. The UK government played a major part in setting this 
up, mostly during the period when Mo Mowlam was Secretary of State. 
But that was ‘enabling’ rather than decreeing a solution. It was trying to 
replace or to get out of the old Protectorate, rather than give it new or 
‘modernized’ life (as many Protestant Unionists continued to hope). Most 
important of all, the result is not a ‘British’ system in the old sense at 
all. That is, it does not depend on informal conventions, understandings 
among chaps and reinforcing the mythic Sovereignty of the UK Crown. 
On the contrary, it inclines towards republican formality and modern 
constitutionalism. This is the basic reason why Unionists profoundly 
mistrust it. Moral blackmail and appeals to Tradition will become that 
much more difficult under it. It depends, clearly and in a sense normally, 
upon formal and exacting rules, healthy distrust among ruling cadres, 
drastic institutional reforms, and a deliberate rundown of ‘Sovereignty’? 


This had to be negotiated over a long period of time among many dif- 
ferent interests and, although there was considerable input from the 
Republic and the UK, most of the substantial content of the Agreement 
was home-grown. Just as the Scotland Act was mainly framed by Scots, 
go the gist of the peace process originated among Northern Irelanders 
themselves. Outside circumstances like the termination of the Cold 
War, the evolution of European Union, the advance of the Republic’s 
economy and the electoral interests of the American Presidency may 
have been indispensable as well. But however many necessary condi- 





3 See Brendan O'Leary, ‘The Nature of the British-Insh Agreement’, in NLR 1/233, 
Jan-Feb 1999. Professor O'Leary has since then updated this very valuable account 
of the new system. As any reader can at once see, 1t describes a political universe 
utterly different from the conventional one of UK constitutional lore. 
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tions there were, a sufficiency of conditions depended on local will and 
possibility. In Scotland this was baptized as the ‘settled will’ of the popu- 
lation, shown in the 1997 referendum; in Ulster there was something 
analogous, a will for peace or an alternative settlement, manifested in 
the same way. 


Council of the Isles 


The Northern Ireland change was therefore less ‘British’ and more origi- 
nal than the Scottish and Welsh new deals.4 And the principal emblem of 
this was the very striking constitutional novelty it generated—something 
which no sober political scientist or constitutional lawyer would have put 
his or her name to only a short time before. It implied a big enough 
change in the unwritten rules of British constitutionalism over one 
British province, naturally. But it also added to this a remarkable for- 
ward projection. It was as if the very extremity of Northern Ireland—a 
theatre of ethnic strife infinitely worse than anything seen on the British 
mainland or anywhere else west of Trieste since 1945—had ended by 
producing an equivalently extreme, far-out ideological by-product. It 
gave rise to an imagined community disconcertingly different from any- 
thing in the political arsenal of the old British state. 


This was, of course, ‘the Council of the Isles’. Under ‘Strand Three’ 
of the 1998 Agreement the British—Irish Council (to give it its official 
title) was originated as a way of reassuring Protestant sensibilities in 
the Province, in the context of the present government’s Devolution 
programme. Whatever happened in Scotland, Wales and England, it 
suggested there would always be a Britain (or at any rate a British 
something-or-other) to which this community could belong and appeal. 
All governments and governance-bodies were to be represented on it, 
like the Manx and Channel Island dependencies and the devolved par- 
liaments, as well as the two independent states. It was intended to 
promote ‘the development of the totality of relationships among the peo- 
ples of these islands’. While this is in itself a phrase capable of meaning 





* Although more ‘original’ here also means more ‘normal’, as Arend Lijphart 
points out in his recent panorama of the world’s democratic consttutions, Patterns 
of Democracy: Government Forms and Performances in Thirty-six Countries, New 
Haven, CT 1999. The Westminster ‘model’ is now effectively confined, Lijphart 
notes (without undue sadness) to Westminster itself and the small island state of 
Barbados (pop. 250,000) Professor Pocock’s New Zealand jumped ship in 1996. 
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everything or nothing, it certainly leaves doors open. Open (for exam- 
ple) to representing and farthering non-territorial communities ‘of these 
islands’, like the cultural and linguistic communities of the Irish and 
Scottish Gaeltacht, Travelling Peoples or (as far as I can see, though 
they’re not mentioned as such) immigrant populations as well. 


In this context it may be worth underlining that the population ‘Strand 
Three’ was trying to placate, the Ulster Protestants, are themselves 
an ‘immigrant community’. They may have been there quite a while. 
But they are still perceived as such by part of the more indigenous 
Irish (or Irish-Catholic) community. And even more important, they are 
still worrying, after over three centuries, about Who do they think they 
are? in something like Yasmin Alibhai-Brown’s sense. Their customary 
answer, ‘British’ (with the largest capital ‘B’ available) has not really 
been testimony to great success with that endeavour. Some of them 
apparently still speak under duress of ‘going home’ if Ireland becomes 
more united. This usually means ‘Scotland’. While no-one can, under 
European Union rules, prevent individuals from moving and settling 
where they choose, there seem to be few in Ulster who understand that 
a mass repatriation would in present-day Scotland be approximately as 
welcome as a homecoming of Afrikaners to the Netherlands would have 
been in (say) the 1980s. This would be true above all if such a migration 
was prophetically led and inspired, along Paisleyite lines. No conceivable 
Edinburgh Parliament would tolerate the reintroduction of Orangeist 
redemption-politics.’ 


While it is possible that the Council proposal comes to mean extremely 
little in practice, and certain that some parts of Central Authority devoutly 
wish that to be the case, it is not actually likely to disappear. This is because 
there are so many prospective vested interests in its maintenance.® 
Although not informed in advance of the move, the governments of 





s The most useful background here is Tom Devine’s recent book on the history of 
anti-Catholic ideas and agitation in Scotland, Scotland’s Shame, Edinburgh 2000. 

6 ‘This much was umntentionally revealed in the late Donald Dewar’s review of 
After Britain (Scotland on Sunday, 16 January 2000). The First Minister snapped in 
fatherly fashion at ‘the air of unreality about this author’s views ... Who, apart from 
him, believes that the British—Irish Council 1s “intended to profoundly modify, 
and possibly even to succeed the United Kingdom”? Indeed, Mr Dewar was like 
most other Unionists in viewing all forms of devolution as shallow modifications 
designed to prop up the United Kingdom. 
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Man, Jersey and Guernsey warmly supported it. So, more surprisingly, 
have the nationalist movements in Wales and Scotland as well as the 
New Labour administrations. More important, the Dublin government is 
very keen on it. It sees the Council (and other aspects of the Agreement 
structure, like the standing Intergovernmental Conference) as a long- 
term way of influencing London. That would be all the more important 
if the government changes course at Westminster (as is sure to happen) 
and something more old-fashioned emerges. The stronger and more 
varied the Council of the Isles becomes in the meantime, the less chance 
there will be for the obdurate strain in Ulster Protestantism to attempt a 
comeback by exploiting such old-fashioned characteristics. 


Devolutionary mutations 


As for the new governments and the nationalist parties in Edinburgh, 
Cardiff and Belfast, their motives are quite plain. An Islands Council 
would confer a new status on them, in no way equivalent to independ- 
ence but a long way better than boring old provincialdom or its tarted-up 
descendant, ‘regionalism’. As Pocock patiently reiterates in the same 
article: ‘the pomt about a region is that it is not a state’. However, there 
are also many ‘regions’ (provinces, etc.) which are on the way to being 
states, with a sense of what may help or hinder them along that trajec- 
tory. In that perspective the Council is perceived as something that not 
only doesn’t prevent them becoming more independent, but may even 
help them onwards. ‘Devolution’ in the original sense was of course 
intended to underwrite the authority of the Centre. But a loose associa- 
tion of governments explicitly promoting initiatives from its members is 
a quite different kettle of increasingly distinct fish. It makes senge only 
on the assumption of a curious kind of quasi-equality, where a represen- 
tative of the Douglas House of Keys or the Cardiff National Assembly is 
on the same footing as someone from the House of Commons (and, one 
would hope, a cut above anyone from the House of Lords). 


Thus, I would argue, both the redefinition of Sovereignty inherent in 
the new Ulster accords and its support-structures, like the British—Irish 
Agreement, do suggest—albeit in a partial or shadowy way—something 
quite different from and potentially better than the old imperial state. 
Professor Pocock states at one point that ‘Nairn’s proposal is not to re- 
define “British” but to abandon it altogether, as incapable of acquiring 
any new meaning’. I must object to this. I suspect that most inhabitants 
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of Scotland, Wales and the other countries object to it too. Our collec- 
tive stake in the archipelago is far too high for most people to think of 
abandoning it altogether. It is, surely, one thing to abandon an archaic 
imperialist state, but another to refuse any alternative arrangement. The 
old common political roof, or (if I may be excused the term) ‘dome’, was 
multinational by default rather than deliberation. It staggered or leaned 
in that direction because, resting on different nations in the archipelago 
and going on to co-opt others all over the world, there was never any 
other possibility. Its state form was condemned to class-based elitism 
and monarchism for much the same reasons. Yet at its last gasp, under 
Blair’s leadership, driven finally to resolve its most enduring historical 
and ethnic problem, something else has ended by showing through. 
Where the old fabric was thinnest and most contested, it has begun to 
give way—and already begun to turn into something else. 


A similar analysis might be carried out of the political events in Wales 
and Scotland since 1997, showing how ‘devolution’ almost at once 
began to mutate into something quite un-blueprinted, but I don’t have 
space to undertake this here. Also, whatever pattern of deviance we 
have here is clearly accelerating out of any possible control. Scottish and 
Welsh devolution took a generation to evolve. The renewed Troubles in 
Ireland endured for thirty years. In the case of the London Mayor, how- 
ever, almost no time at all passed (as it were) between initial plan and 
total failure. From the government’s angle, catastrophe had struck even 
before the electoral campaign began. 


So something novel is emerging. I will not describe it as ‘new’, out of 
respect for the British language. None of those who have passed through 
the rhetorical foam-bath of the past three years will ever be capable of 
calling anything ‘New’ again without some undertone of irony or sar- 
casm. Nor (one hopes) will anything ever again be ‘Third’ except in 
some dully numeric sense. No, what’s novel is on the ground and in the 
air. It has less and less to do with party ideology and its accompanying 
bureaucratic schemes. 


But the realization of its potential demands two things. Both seem to 
me essential in the present situation; and neither (regrettably) seem 
likely now to emerge from the remaining reform ideas of the present 
UK government. The two things required are, firstly, some representa- 
tion of England in the new British polity; and secondly, a move towards 
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consolidating the demise (or replacement) of the old-time constitutional 
‘dome’ with a written multinational constitution. Without these two 
(and closely related) features, the state of the nations might indeed dete- 
riorate, and even slide backwards towards the dreaded ‘four-nations’ 
screenplay which I began from. The ‘white tribe’ has got to be repre- 
sented, partly because it is no longer such a white tribe, but partly also 
(and I must say I feel, more importantly) because nothing else will ever 
make any sense in British terms without it. 


The English Patient 


Saying as much of course raises the problem of English identity—‘who 
do they think they are?’ or now want to be, and so on. Pocock taxes 
me with having no answer to such queries and making undue fun of 
previous solutions. But (you'll be relieved to know) I do not intend to 
attempt another exploration of this bizarre church-crypt. Nothing much 
tends to emerge from such excursions anyway, as The White Tribe con- 
vincingly showed. When the coffin-lid creaks open and the mildewed 
cadaver sits piteously upright, it seems usually to have a list of some kind 
in its shaking paw. Inscribed thereupon are the supposed credentials of 
nationhood. These invariably echo George Orwell’s litany of Englishry 
in The Lion and the Unicorn: red phone-boxes, suet puddings, unarmed 
bobbies, nuns bicycling through mist, Baroness Jay, fish and chips... 
and so on. Such lists are based on a curious but still quite important 
superstition, the notion that ‘nations’ are founded upon bundles of 
ethnic, gastronomic and customary idiosyncrasies. If discovered with- 
out the right attribute-bundle, a population has no right to be there. 
Unless satisfactory Ethnicity is at once produced, the lid might as well 
be nailed down again. 


The consequences of such a belief are hallucinatory. For instance, it is 
reasonably clear that if the government of the Isle of Man joined the can- 
didates’ list for entry to the United Nations, it would—on the strength of 
admission policy since the later eighties—be pretty casually allowed in. 
Provided (naturally) that the Tynwald had taken the precaution of resign- 
ing from the United Kingdom beforehand. Were an English delegation 
to turn up, however—trepresenting 80 per cent of the British—Irish pop- 
ulation—then the current crypt-view appears to be that it would have to 
do so list in hand. At the door some equivalent of St Peter might then 
scrutinize it, sadly shake his head like a legendary British bobby, and 
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declare: ‘Sorry Sir . . . more ethnicity is required on your entry form. Go 
home and try again’. 


For Christ’s sakel Some profanity seems in order here, because the reason 
why any new, or renegotiated, Britain or any workable archipelago 
system, along Island Council lines, needs English representation has 
nothing whatever to do with ethnicity. It is entirely a matter of politics and 
of the altering character of statehood in the new, post-Cold War world. 
To put it another way: it’s entirely a matter of civic or constitutional 
nationalism, and not of ethnic, pseudo-ethnic, fake-ethnic or (frankly) 
non-existent-ethnic national identity. Northern Ireland has been tackled 
via what one might call an anti-Folkum constitution. Volkische antics 
played very little part in the attainment of Scottish self-government and 
(it seems to me) less in Wales than most observers have allowed. As for 
Enoch Powell’s inscrutable mystery of Englishness, that surely belongs 
in a museum of Social Anthropology, rather than ın the emergent polity 
of the actual, post-imperial English. 


What does matter is simply that no new archipelago order or rejigged 
British or British—Irish arrangement will be seriously possible as long as 
the government at Westminster continues to represent not just eighty- 
plus per cent of the insular population but nearly everybody else as well. In 
fact everybody else except the Irish Republic and (though only in part) 
the three micro-states. Thus representatives of the Welsh Assembly will 
be supposed under these novel arrangements to dialogue with represen- 
tatives of a British government—a government which, if 1t chose to do 
so, could suspend them from one day to the next (as it did in Northern 
Ireland). Her Majesty will continue to control the entire operation, 
jointly with the government of the Republic. From a Whitehall point of 
view this may seem quite natural. But that is because some people there 
till live in a rose-clad thatch twice as old as time. And some of them are 
in Government. Their assumption continues to be that common sense 
and sound committee-work will prevail, while things are prevented from 
getting out of hand. 


But things will. As we’ve seen again in the politics of London Town 
itself, the old power-centre has now declined too seriously for such 
nostrums to go on functioning. To go on clinging to Britishness in 
that way is hopeless, and—as one farce or tragedy follows another— 
could easily turn into disaster. That, rather than nationalism around 
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the periphery, could end in the antagonistic ‘four-nations’ strife I men- 
tioned to begin with. The old state has, in its Blairite manifestation, 
undeniably triggered a series of great changes. But there is unfortunately 
less and less reason to believe it will be able to develop or complete 
these in the positive way which many people are still hoping for. Indeed 
there are compelling reasons for fearing the opposite: that it will now 
retreat from such farther developments, and attempt to remain in office 
by sound committee-work, PR offensives, and well-timed hand-outs. 
‘Stabilization’, in other words, as ordained by Providence, with appropri- 
ate refurbishment of monarchical and other traditions, 


The Unionist gamble 


Pocock is insistent upon the primacy of the British—Irish relationship, 
with which I agree. Yet he omits entirely what is plainly the most dan- 
gerous, and even deadly, feature of that relationship: the anachronism 
of its British side. Blair’s court assumed a high and very energetic 
profile in constructing the peace process, agreed; but it had to do so 
as a substitute for equivalently radical changes in its own constitution, 
Personalized charisma and a dramatic sales pitch were standing in for 
the development of UK democracy. As a result, both kinds of Irish voted 
intelligently and resoundingly for the deal. In Britain, nobody voted for 
anything. Old Corruption did the decent thing, but then reverted to 
being itself—the Sovereign of yore, quite willing to put the entire oper- 
ation on ice for months at the urgings of an Ulster Unionist leader. 
This reassured the Protestant ultras far more than any new British—Irish 
Council. They could see that at home base nothing had really altered. 
Great Britain is not in Northern Ireland because its own electorate has 
called for it to stay there; not by right of conquest and droit de Seigneur, 
as in Wales; not by a half-purchased and half-forgotten bargain of elites, 
as in Scotland and the Dependencies. No, once ‘economic and strategic 
interest’ had been renounced in the Anglo-Irish Agreement, it was there 
by noblesse oblige alone—trying to extricate itself in the least damaging 
way possible, in agreement with Dublin and (inevitably) against the 
wishes of many Protestants. 


All the skill and good will put into the Belfast accords were unlikely 
to work out unless the Ulster Unionist community was at some point 
decisively confronted, and forced to renounce its future as a ward of 
Westminster government. It was (obviously) desirable that this should 
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not be done militarily—as London could have done at Drumcree in any 
of the past three ‘marching seasons’. However, that means it has to 
be done ‘politically —which really implies constitutionally. Here is the 
crux of the problem: the point of inevitable confrontation is also that 
of Britain’s greatest weakness. How can the Crown government go on 
making decisive constitutional changes for others, while refusing to 
change itself? The bluster and dazzle of Blairism have merely concealed 
this central inertia, a will to (as A. J. P. Taylor wrote of the Habsburgs) 
‘persist in greatness’ from one age into the next. 


Ulster Unionism has the strongest instinct for such persistence. Their 
obduracy over symbols like the Crown expresses a rational awareness 
that the old game is not over, or not over yet. After all, while the ancien 
régime endures, a more conventional government may yet return to 
office. Under William Hague or someone else, Protestants may then 
count at least on a longer-term reprieve from sharing power with their 
enemies and (as they still see it) submission to the new Dublin ascend- 
ancy. The ‘deadly’ side to this is that an increasingly run-down and 
knock-kneed United Kingdom will simply be unable to tolerate bouts 
of reversion to the Protectorate conditions that Unionists prefer. The 
noblesse is spread far too thin these days. Little of it is likely to outlive 
Blairism. Although not a constitutional demotracy, the UK is a crudely 
representative system where—in the conditions of 2005 or 2010, say— 
policy towards Northern Ireland is likely to become a central issue of 
British politics (as it never has over the past three decades). Whether by 
referendum or in a general election, English, Scottish and Welsh voters 
would then have to vote about staying in or withdrawing from Ireland. 
One of the fundamental, yet rarely mentioned, features of the British- 
Irish dilemma is that there is nobody, in either London or Dublin, who 
entertains the slightest doubt about how such a vote would go. 


So when the King’s man in Belfast tells Unionists ‘there is no alternative’ 
to the Belfast Agreement this is both true and false. Peter Mandelson 
means there is no other likely version of self-government on anyone’s 
horizon. But the persistence of British non-constitutionalism (which he 
and his master also represent) still leaves another avenue open: oppos- 
ition to self-government by a resolutely ultra-British faction, leading 
eventually to apocalypse—that very abandonment which the Protestants 
have always dreaded, and which they appear now to be positively seeking 
in their last ditch. 
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No: for progress a farther revolution is needed, and this will depend 
upon more radical constitutional reform of the centre itself. That’s 
why the two things—English representation and intelligible constitu- 
tional engineering—are needed, and needed jointly. Professor Pocock 
seems surprised that a Scottish nationalist should support such a multi- 
national objective. But in fact most nationalists have been generally 
favourable to aims of this sort. Rightly or wrongly, independence has 
habitually been envisaged in the SNP as best linked to (the customary 
formula) an ‘Association of British States’ within which common aims 
and values could be redefined. ‘Redefined’ has to signify ‘renegotiated’ 
in the emergent context. Negotiation takes place among equals. It’s 
not like ‘consultation’, via the goodwill of the dominant authority or 
state. This is why the independence of the different parties to any 
renegotiated Britain is a democratic sine qua non. It is also why the objec- 
tives of Charter 88 are probably much more important—for everybody 
on the archipelago—than they were when the organization was set up 
twelve years ago. 


Regional resentments 


It’s sometimes said in answer that the best formula for including English 
identity in any new deal would be via regional rather than all-England 
representation. As habitually put, this does risk a return to blueprint- 
land. Jack Straw’s original document about English regional policy, A 
Choice for England (1995) suggested elected regional governments might 
be possible, and invited them to submit proposals and campaign for 
popular support. Blair echoed him at the time, saying the trouble was 
there was ‘no consensus about regional assemblies in England. We can’t 
commit ourselves to do something until it is clear that the support and 
pressure for it is there’. 


But of course no ‘consensus’ was going to emerge on such an issue, and 
all-round ‘support and pressure’ was not obtainable. It was difficult to 
establish what ‘regions’ meant in many parts, central authority couldn’t 
conjure them into existence, there was antipathy to more politicians and 
bureaucracy—the standard round of objections at once imposed itself, 
and after 1997 made it easy for the Project to set the question to one 
side. However, all this implied was that a blueprint schema had been 
defeated—not the reality of regional unease and resentment themselves. 
These have not ceased to make themselves felt, in the only way they were 
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ever likely to do so. That is, unevenly and somewhat chaotically (more or 
less as nationalism had always done previously). 


There is one single region away ahead of others in both its demands 
and its organization, the great North-Eastern conurbation of England 
in the Tyne and Wear valleys. When Darcus Howe visited it he appar- 
ently found nobody who would even own up to being ‘English’ in the 
Thames Valley or thatched-cottage sense. I must say my own family 
contacts with the former Kingdom of Northumbria tend to support 
that verdict. Geordies and Wearsiders have little allegiance to either 
England or Britain, and appear oblivious to grandiloquent projections 
of general regionalism. They are unlikely to react gently to suggestions 
that they cannot have a Northern Parliament after the next general elec- 
tion, unless East Anglia, East and West Mercia, Humberside (etc.) are 
also ‘kept aboard’ and moved ahead. What they want is ‘something like’ 
what happened in Ireland, Wales and Scotland, preferably soon. This is 
very thoughtless of them, from New Labour's point of view. But it is also 
‘uneven development’, the critical lever of change throughout the era 
of modern nationality politics. Uneven development wrecks everybody’s 
sense of ‘the right time’. That’s how it works. ‘Soon’ for some has to 
be ‘Far too soon’ for others and ‘Not soon enough’ for others again. In 
Blueprint Land things happen when they ought to; in history, they just 
tend to turn up at the wrong time. 


The point here is really a more substantia] one. A strong ferment of 
disaggregation is under way, within territorial England as well as the 
other parts of the archipelago. It’s at best half-planned and more often 
hardly planned or foreseen at all, and driven on by mounting pressures 
of uneven development between South and North. It’s intensely urban, 
not at all ‘ethnic’ in outlook, and overwhelmingly economic and political 
in its assumptions. In other words, this is positive disaggregation again, 
not something to be evaded or opposed by any except abject apologists 
of the unitarist ancien régime. Unfortunately, the abject-apologist faction 
seems now to be in the ascendant—regaining authority, perhaps, after 
the guilty excesses of 1997-2000. I have to admit that an awful lot of its 
cheerleaders are Scots or (the archaic term seems somehow appropriate 
again) Scotch. The successful chancers of a defunct regime are the slow- 
est to acknowledge the disappearance of those circumstances which, in 
the past, served them so well. 
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I have of course ended, after all those hard words about ideal blueprints, 
with another sketchy and broken-backed blueprint of my own. So I 
might as well come clean about it, and then wind up with an equally ten- 
tative and implausible explanation of why I think all this may be going on 
at all and (even more astonishingly) going on here, in the British—Irish 
archipelago, and now, at the start of another century. My thoughts about 
this have been concentrated wonderfully for me by Francis Mulhern’s 
probing investigation, also in NLR 5. In his thoughtful, sinewy way he 
skewers After Britain neatly through its unprotected underbelly: ‘The 
new democratic-republican Scotland would be an equal partner in a 
post-Ukanian Council of the Isles and a developing European Union’, he 
concedes... But— 


... about the possible social order of the new state, Naim has nothing to 
say, not even to his fellow-Scots, who are the named or implied addressees 
of much of his book. 


No defence, Your Honour. Instead of leniency, we have here a judge 
who ploughs remorselessly on: ‘any appeal to nationality is always a 
coded declaration for, or against, a substantive social state of affairs’, 
so that avoiding the issue must be ‘either insufficient or evasive’. So it 
boils down to ‘the insufficiency of constitutionalism as a line of politi- 
cal march’. While Mulhern is too subtle to fall back into Old Leftery, he 
ends by preaching another variant of the same creed. At least (he con- 
cludes) the Left ‘speaks to the national “question” in its only unmystified 
form, which is neither nationalist nor nihilist not Whither our nation? 
but What kind of social order do “we” want it for? 


The accused must plead guilty as charged, able only to demand that sev- 
eral billion others be arraigned alongside him. In present conditions 
no-one can invent another plausible formula for socialism. In his pres- 
entation of New Left Reviews new series, the Editor wrote: 


Common to all these visions [of the new] is an intimation that capitalism 
may be invinable, but might eventually prove soluble—or forgettable—in 
the waters of profounder lands of equality, sustainability and self- 
determination. If so, such deeps still remain unfathomable... 


The guilty party acknowledges this unfathomability, but refuses the 
blindfold and declares he would much rather face, with sober senses, his 
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real conditions of life and his relations with his kind. When Marx and 
Engels first made this plea in February 1848, it was not clear whether 
they were issuing a short or a very long-range weather forecast. But 
now we know that much at least: it was extremely long-range, their 
shorter predictions were hopeless, and we now find ourselves in the 
early stages of a developmental convulsion much vaster than even the 
brightest weathermen of the 19th century could imagine. The retreat 
from Armaggedon after 1989 has led into the longest capitalist boom 
of modern times, where novel forces of production are generating daily 
changes in all social conditions, and yesterday’s venerable prejudices and 
opinions get forgotten and despised even before they are swept away. 
What seer can at present determine the kind of overall social order the 
sve’ of the Human Genome’s time will come to want, or be capable of? 


In short, it is respect for historical materialism which confines this 
author to the terrain of nationhood and republican constitutionalism— 
those resistant forms of collective consciousness and will which seem 
most likely to survive the information revolution and to humanize the 
‘empire of civil society’. Mulhern cites his own Ireland as an example 
of social struggle and how it has recomposed the ‘national imaginary’. 
Coincidentally, it is an example dear to me as well. I arrived there around 
the time when ‘the Irish’ switched identities. Within a year or so, the 
national imaginary galvanized from bog-trotting near-simians to being 
too clever by half. Rural peace was obliterated forever by the mobile 
phone, and the shades of gmallholding autarky gave way to a hugely 
successful crusade for foreign investment. Another year or 30, and the 
place had become the world’s largest exporter of computer software. 
The last time I was home, it was to discover an American credit-card 
firm building its new call-centre a few fields away, the same week as 
Microsoft announced its decision to concentrate all future European 
and Middle East operations in Dublin. Where Flann O’Brien might 
once have mocked, his descendants speed by in BMWs. Such hyper- 
development of what was once labelled ‘the material base’ is bound to 
outpace all modes of superstructural evolution. 


Communities of citizens 
However, it does not follow that such modes will remain outdated. 


‘Communities of citizens’ (in Dominique Schnapper’s phrase) have 
since Antiquity proved the most resistant and adaptable, and the 
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burden of what Mulhern accuses me of —‘constitutionalism’—is also the 
assumption that this will continue to be true.’ The Belfast Agreement, 
the return of Scotland and the ‘Council of the Isles’ can then be read 
as important signals of change, of a regrouping of political aspiration 
and potential. In her commanding chart of modern nationhood, Liah 
Greenfeld assigned a pioneering place to England—as she sees it, the 
forge of political modernity and the vector of the nation-scale revolutions 
that ushered in modernity.’ But what analogous place could be assigned 
today—given the impossibility of chest-beating over the Dome and ‘Cool 
Britannia’? Here it looks to me as if there is some genuine common 
ground between the ideal terrain implied by After Britain and that of 
both Pocock and Mulhern. England—Britain in dissolution will either fall 
backwards into late-ethnic anarchy or be driven towards the honourable 
fate of modest test-bed for the 21st century’s ‘communities of citizens’, 
The archipelago which was so prominent in making the whole ‘age of 
nationalism’ might then become an example of a drastically different 
kind—that is, of varied political responses to post-1989 ‘globalization’. 


This isn’t a matter of ‘leading’ either Europe or the globe. In fact, it 
is in some ways dependent upon dropping the pretensions of leader- 
ship once and for all—that instinct built into the nervous system of the 
United Kingdom, and still disastrously rampant among the impulses of 
Blairism. In the scenario now appearing, East Timor and Taiwan seem 
certain to have much more importance than Northern Ireland or the 
fate of English identity. But this is no reason for despair (except among 
ruling cadres unable to perceive anything except ‘loss of influence’). 
Modest yet real opportunities are growing in the new atmosphere, and 
their ethos will not be very different from that evoked by Billy Bragg in 
the pages of Andrew Marr’s The Day Britain Died. To this English repub- 
lican, ‘Britain’ is a label for things we have in common, rather than the 
banner of an omnipotent overarching state: 


Britain is a bit luke ‘our street’; it’s us and our neighbours. It’s not our 
house, but it’s our street and we know our neighbours’ houses and we 
come and go from one another's houses. I would include the Irish Republic 
in that as well. I know they don’t feel themselves to be part of that, but I 





7 La communauté des citoyens: sur l'idée moderne de nation, Paris 1994, translated as 
Community of Citizens: on the Modern Idea of Nationality, New Brunswick & London 
1998, preface by Damel Bell. 

€ Nationalism: Five Roads to Modernity, Cambridge, MA 1992. 
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would include them as neighbours in that we come and go and we have so 
many things in common. 


‘Things in common’, customs in common, and (in effect) a somewhat 
untidy community council within which common interests are con- 
stantly negotiated and conflicts worked out. The ‘houses’ may be 
independent in the United Nations sense, or ‘chosen-dependent’ like the 
British micro-states, or elective regions, or city-regions, or nothing-1n- 
particular local governments. The English house will remain the largest 
one, but not in a specially threatening sense since scale is no longer 
so significant. No longer attempting to ‘punch above its weight’ in the 
international arena, the scaled-down Palace of Westminster will aban- 
don the nuclear deterrent and make itself still more popular by giving up 
its Security Council seat. The point about such a union is that (a8 men- 
tioned earlier) it will have been negotiated by its constituent parts, and 
remain the terrain of constant renegotiation and readjustment. Its mode 
of existence and decision is really republican—even if there are still 
some monarchs around as house-pets in some parts of the new system. 
It will also be highly legalistic in a rather American sense, because of the 
proliferation of constitutions and the basic wish to settle conflicts in a 
civic and up-front manner. 


But just why is this untidy future coming into being around us? There is 
a still deeper conundrum here which it would be wrong to evade, even if 
no answer can be given. It can only be because much more has changed 
since 1989 than was believed at the time, and at a far deeper historical 
level. Much more, then, began to thaw out than the Cold War itself. The 
reduction of that particular glacis must have released something behind 
it again, and occasioned a larger earth-shift whose contours we are only 
beginning to perceive. So our situation today has become something like 
that of the travellers in the Fourth Book of Rabelais’s Pantagruel, that 
haunting episode when the words get frozen in the air, and are then 
released in stages into human earshot with a change in the climate. 


The travellers in the boat suddenly hear voices in the air, seemingly 
coming from nowhere. Some of them are terrified and want to retreat to 
the nearest landfall, but the boat’s skipper explains it all calmly, in terms 
of where they happen to be sailing— 
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On the Confines of the Frozen Sea, on which about the beginning of last 
Winter happened a great and bloody war between the Arimaspians and the 
Nephelibates . .. 


During that terrible conflict the weather worsened anda frost descended, 
so that all the sounds—the cannon-fire, the screams, the hacking and 
gouging, the oaths, rape and pillage—were frozen in the very air. The 
world fell silent, meaning vanished and for what seemed an eternity 
nothing changed. Until at length the dreary winter of imperial history 
ended and, in a more serene time, all the words began to melt, released 
into the air like birds. Pantagruel finds a sackful of still frozen words and 
dumps them on the boat’s deck. They thaw them out in their hands, able 
now to crack jokes about the frightful oaths and the echoes of distant 
battle which emerge. 


This story has come back to me so often recently—reading Who Do We 
Think We Are? for example, or watching Damien O’Donnell’s film East 
is East. There, the youngest boy in the family, Sajid, decides at one point 
to take off his hood. He puts aside the protective cowl he’s been wear- 
ing non-stop for years to shelter himself from the unbearable tensions 
of the mixed family and cultures surrounding his development. Then 
he just decides to stop shutting out the world, and in a sense accepts 
things (and himself) for what they are. I think of him as England, though 
in some ways an England still to come. He—it—will become himself, 
or herself, in an archipelago of British—Irish variety and dissonance, 
with all kinds of family quarrels still going on, but in a democratic 
and outward-looking manner, from which the claustrophobia of Great 
Britain will have disappeared alongside its false security, its hegemonic 
conceit and its be-Crowned stultification. 


So my title here, ‘Farewell Britannia’, is also intended to entail a ‘Hello’ 
to some quite different, and much more liveable, extended family—the 
sort of family people would want to join (and maybe the family many or 
most individuals find themselves wishing their actual families had been). 
If I’m right, there are at the present at least some signs of this comi 

about, rather than the gloomy prognosis of ‘four-nations’ doomsterism. 
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Debating Cosmopolitics—4 


TIMOTHY BRENNAN 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


AND INTERNATIONALISM 


ANIELE ARCHIBUGI opens his eloquent case for a ‘cos- 

mopolitical democracy’ with an important concession. The 

world’s major depositories of power, he observes, remain 

national states that have ‘only increased in the scale and 
scope of their dominion’, within an inter-state system. He is right." But 
nation-states are a key to understanding our present world not simply 
because they intractably persist, but also because in significant ways 
their political valences have altered. Such states continue to represent, 
as they have always done, jurisdictional acts of enclosure designed to 
perpetuate class privileges over specified regions. Today, however, they 
are also the terrains on which new constituencies can work along varied 
axes of power. They are, in fact, the only effective structures for doing so. 
National states impose labour discipline on the working poor and adju- 
dicate disputes among local elites. These have always been among their 
primary functions. But in the current phase of worldwide neo-liberal 
hegemony, they also offer a manageable (albeit top-heavy) site within 
which the working poor can make limited claims on power, and have at 
least some opportunity to affect the way they are ruled. 


Since the modern nation-state itself emerged as a domestic response to 
an imperial redrawing of the map of the planet that brought a chaotic 
influx of wealth and ideas into the core countries from abroad, and since 
the discourse of cosmopolitanism necessarily involves a re-theorization 
of the nation-state, it cannot plausibly treat imperialism as extraneous to 
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its argument, in the way Archibugi does, but ought to see it as intrinsic. 
Good dialectical sense would suggest that a political form born in the 
epoch of colonial conquest might play some role in resisting the next 
stage of imperial hegemony. 


Archibugi wishes to ‘deprive [states] of the oligarchic power they now 
enjoy’ by a direct appeal to the peoples within states to create a global 
community with enforceable legal powers. He explains that he prefers 
the term ‘cosmopolitical’ to describe his prospect, to avoid the collo- 
quial or vaguely humanist connotations of ‘cosmopolitan’. By contrast, I 
will retain the latter term because I think it indicates the cultural domi- 
nant to which his political theory is still unwittingly subject. Archibugi 
writes from the discipline of international relations, but many of his 
premisses and referents—invocations of ‘heterogeneity’, ‘spontaneity’ 
or ‘custom’—are borrowed from the realms of the new urban ethno- 
graphy and cultural criticism. In considering his construction, I will 
therefore approach it from the viewpoint of a cultural theory more sensi- 
tive to the interdisciplinary flows that have characterized this semantic 
zone. We need to historicize cosmopolitan discourse. If we do, my argu- 
ment will be, we can see that cosmopolitanism today is not a new 
and more supple kind of internationalism, but rather that the two are 
theoretically incompatible. 


Meanings of cosmopolitanism 


Historically, cosmopolitanism has combined two distinct significations. 
On the one hand, it designates an enthusiasm for customary differences, 
but as ethical or aesthetic material for a unified polychromatic culture—a 
new singularity born of a blending and merging of multiple local con- 
stituents. Typically, in this conception, a subjunctive ‘ought’ contains 
a normative ‘is’: the suggestion that the period in question is—for the 
first time in history—already substantially cosmopolitan. On the other 
hand, cosmopolitanism projects a theory of world government and cor- 
responding citizenship. Here the structure of underlying unity conveyed 
by the cultural meaning of the term is carried over to the political. 





"See Daniele Archibugi, ‘Cosmopolitical Democracy’, NLR 4, July-Aug 2000; and 
responses by Geoffrey Hawthorn, ‘Running the World through Windows’, NLR 5, 
Sept-Oct 2000, and David Chandler, ““International Justice”’, NLR 6, Nov-Dec 2000. 
* I have explored these issues at some length in At Home in the World: 
Cosmopolitanism Now, Cambridge, MA 1997 
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The cosmopolitan ideal envisages less a federation or coalition of states 
than an all-encompassing representative structure in which delegates 
can deliberate on a global scale. By contrast, internatonalism seeks to 
establish global relations of respect and cooperation, based on accept- 
ance of differences in polity as well as culture. It does not aim to erase 
such differences juridically, before material conditions exst for doing 
so equitably. Internationalism does not quarrel with the principle of 
national sovereignty, for there is no other way under modern conditions 
to secure respect for weaker societies or peoples. If cosmopolitanism 
springs from a comfortable culture of middle-class travellers, intellec- 
tuals and businessmen, internationalism—although based no less on 
the realities of global interpenetration and homogenization, mass migra- 
tion and mass culture, under the dominance of capital—is an ideology 
of the domestically restricted, the recently relocated, the provisionally 
exiled and temporarily weak. It is addressed to those who have an inter- 
est ın transnational forms of solidarity, but whose capacities for doing so 
have not yet arrived. 


Archibugi does not call for the abolition of existing states, or the creation 
of a single world government. He opts instead for a global civil society 
to monitor the system of states. Yet few of the ironies of historical devel- 
opment season his well-intentioned proposals. States today, he writes, 
are faced with new kinds of identity politics, separatist movements and 
immigrant enclaves, which have compelled them to recognize a degree 
of internal heterogeneity that goes against the grain of their natural drive 
towards uniformity. But this is a European perspective. What it misses 
is the extent to which the United States portrays itself as a cynosure 
of heterogeneity, its characteristic patriotic myths transforming cosmo- 
politan values into a national ideal. In not dissimilar fashion, Archibugi 
argues that political parties are still confined to the national level, and— 
since no international parties exist—calls for new forms of extra-statist 
political community to fill the gap. But would it not be more realistic 
to think of contemporary neo-liberal orthodoxy as a form of unofficial 
party organization across national frontiers? It certainly commands a 
vast network of fellow-thinkers in virtually every country in the world, 
who speak and act in remarkably similar ways, and can be confident 
of direct or indirect help from their counterparts abroad. It possesses 
a firm set of principles and a stable programme that has been put into 
practice with common results by governments across the globe, whose 
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hst lengthens every day. As such, it surely constitutes the core of any 
future community that could plausibly be called cosmopolitical. 


Simmel and Gramsci í 


If we turn to the intellectual world, we see a growth of cosmopolitan dis- 
courses developing out of approaches to globalization that first appeared 
in social science/humanities crossover journals of the early 1990s, like 
Theory, Culture & Society and Public Culture. Somewhat later the term 
was picked up in a middlebrow forum sponsored by The Boston Review, 
which offered cosmopolitanism as a Progressive alternative to patri- 
otism.? But though the notion is now widely bandied about, little or 
no attempt has been made to reconstruct the historical conjunctures 
in which it acquired salience in the thought of leading modern social 
theorists. Among these was Georg Simmel, who argued that cosmopoli- 
tanism gave expression to the quasi-colonial expansion of urban centres 
or metropolitan regions, as a legitimation of their encroachment on geo- 
politically dispersed and vulnerable outlying territories.+ 


Antonio Gramsci, of course, explored the phenomenon of ‘imperial cos- 
mopolitanism’ among Italian intellectuals in his Prison Notebooks in 
some detail, looking with a critical eye at the impact of the Catholic uni- 
versalism of the mediaeval Church, and later of Renaissance humanism, 
on their outlook. Gramsci understood the familiar barriers to ‘national- 
popular’ unity, as he termed it, that could be posed by racial or ethnic 
divisions, but he also had much to say about the way in which a position 
of one-time cultural ‘centrality’, such as that which Italy enjoyed up to 
the 16th century, could generate a subsequent history of aimless intel- 
lectual stasis.’ Like most of the Marxist intellectuals of his generation, 
as Michael Löwy has shown, he thought cosmopolitanism an idealist 
detour away from internationalism, cultivated by certain middle classes 
under highly specific national conditions.§ 





> See Martha Nussbaum et aL, ‘Patriotism or Cosmopolitanism’, The Boston Review, 
October-November 1994. 

* See David Frisby and Mike Featherstone, eds, Simmel on Culture, London 1997, 
pp. 81-2 

* Antonio Gramsci, Quaderni del Carcere, vol. 1, Turm 1975, p- 371. 

6 See Michael Lowy, Fatherland or Mother Earth?— Essays on the National Question, 
London 1998, pp. 5-29, who notes ambigutties in the earlier Marxist tradition. 
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In the United States, ideas of cosmopolitanism have always been closely 
linked to notions of pluralism—both invoking mixture and inclusion 
as vital constituents of a wider unity. Although the constitutional ide- 
ology of pluralism, blazoned under the eagle, has local origins, its 
cultural dimensions ironically derive from the creole nationalisms of 
Latin America, which often had to be built against the great power to the 
North. A New World pluralism was first theorized by early Caribbean 
travellers like Jean-Baptiste Du Tertre and Pére Labat, and then forged 
into a political ethic by Sarmiento, Martí and others in the wake of the 
nineteenth-century liberation movements, finally issuing into the ideas 
of José Vasconcelos and Alejo Carpentier in the twentieth century. It 
was this tradition of thought that was—honourably at first—introduced 
into North America by the pragmatist philosophers William James and 
John Dewey in the Gilded Age, to stave off hysterical anti-immigrant 
gentiment in the US. It was then gradually purged of all trace of its 
foreign origins, to become officially institutionalized as the creed of 
the nation. Originally imported from Latin America, the concept of 
pluralism became part and parcel of the American self-image, ideals 
of national liberation in the South transformed into embellishments of 
imperial swagger in the North. Here lie the origins of the contemporary 
belief that America is the elect among nations—the conviction that the 
United States is the globally sought-after, the desire of all peoples across 
the world.” Cosmopolitanism of this kind is an identity that depends on 
others whose originality, even viability, it suppresses. 


Trade and modernity 


In Europe, other variants were at work in this period, the most wide- 
spread entrusting a cosmopolitan future to the blessings of commerce, 
in a global system of free trade. This was particularly attractive to British 
radicals of liberal descent, such as Lowes Dickinson, who in 1908 
penned the following paean to the universal dawn he thought capitalism 
would bring: 


I see the time approaching when the nations of the world, laying aside their 
political animosities, will be knitted together in the peaceful rivalry of trade; 





7 For critical reflections on this world-view, see Enrique Dussel, The Underside 
of Modernity, New York 1996; Roberto Retamar, Caliban and Other Essays, 
Minneapolis, MN 1989; and Arif Dirhk, The Postcolonial Aura, Boulder, CO 1997. 
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when those barners of nationality which belong to the infancy of the race 
will melt and dissolve in the sunshine of science and art; when the roar of 
the cannon will yield to the softer murmur of the loom, and the apron of the 
artisan, the blouse of the peasant be more honourable than the scarlet of 
the soldier; when the cosmopolitan armies of trade will replace the miltia 
of death; when that which God has joined together will no longer be sun- 
dered by the ignorance, the folly, the wickedness of man; when the labour 
and the invention of one will become the heritage of all; and the peoples 
of the earth meet no longer on the field of battle, but by therr chosen del- 
egates, as in the vision of our greatest poet, in the ‘Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.’ 


Euphoric visions of this sort came naturally to cosmopolitans in Britain, 
the centre of a worldwide dominion built on the ‘imperialism of free 
trade’. From more peripheral Portugal, still in possession of the oldest 
of European colonial empires, but now a disregarded and marginal 
member of the Western comity of nations, came another version of cos- 
mopolitanism, in which a dream of general modernity compensates for 
a particular actual backwardness. The poet Fernando Pessoa, setting out 
a manifesto for the journal Orpheu in IQI5, wrote: 


What does Orpheu want? To create a cosmopolitan art in tme and space. 
Ours is an epoch in which countries, more matenally than ever, and for the 
first time mtellectually, all exist withm each other; in which Asia, America, 
Africa and Oceania are Europe and exist within Europe. Any European 
dock is sufficient . to summarize the entire earth. And if I call this 
European rather than Amencan, for example, it ıs because Europe rather 
than America is the source and origin of this type of civilization which serves 
as norm and orientation to the entire world. For this reason true modem 





* Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, m A Modern Symposium, London 1908, pp. 26-7. 
Cited ın Bernard Porter, Critics of Empire. British Radical Attitudes to Colonialism in 
Africa 1895-1914, London 1968, p. 331. Similar sentiments found organized expres- 
sion across the Atlantic. The Cosmopolitan Club, appealing to ‘ideals of world 
brotherhood’, published a series of pamphlets whose authors included Wiliam 
Howard Taft (refreshed by his massacres in the Philippines) on ‘The Dawn of World 
Peace’, and Norman Angells’s more academic (and contemporary-sounding) ‘The 
Mirage of the Map: an Interrogation’; see Documents of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, New York 1911. After the Second World War, Hollywood 
personalities like Clifton Fadmman and Oscar Hammerstein held fund-raisers for 
World Government News, performing slats to expose the ‘myth of national sov- 
ereignty’ on behalf of a strong UN. Today Walter Cronkite’s World Federalist 
Association preaches ‘sustainable development and ‘a strong mternational court of 
justice’. This is a movement that never really dies. 
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art must be totally denationalızed; 1t must integrate all parts of the world 
within itself. Only thus can you be typically modern.’ 


In this literary variant, cosmopolitanism offers a coming into ‘moder- 
nity’ as the global entrance into a common hybrid self-consciousness 
by formerly subjugated peoples, without in the least disturbing the 
self-portraiture of the West. For if we wished to capture the essence 
of cosmopolitanism in a single formula, it would be this. It is a dis- 
course of the universal that is inherently local—a locality that’s always 
surreptitiously imperial. Its covert appeal is most powerful when, in a 
double displacement, its political sense is expressed in cultural forms. 
Typically, cosmopolitanism constructs political utopias in aesthetic or 
ethical guise, so that they may more effectively play what often proves, 
on inspection, to be ultimately an economic role. 


A stronger state 


Against this background, we can begin to see why the nation is now 
so often dismissed in ‘cultural studies’ as obsolete—while in the same 
breath it is decried as a complex founded on a dubious, if not dangerous 
essentialism, on a coercive form of statism and welfare paternalism. For 
political commentators and think-tank pundits, on the other hand, the 
nation remains a resilient reality, forming part of the political landscape 
of any foreseeable future, but one best domesticated—or sublimated—in 
a Pax Americana dressed up as ‘international law’. The general view 
here could be summed up in the injunction: let us have less nation 
and more state—but not a state that micro-manages corporations or reg- 
ulates business at the expense of growth. Fear-mongering cameos of 
‘tribal’ bloodletting in barbaric backlands are combined with sober-sided 
arguments for freeing the market from government interference in the 
homelands (and everywhere else). In this agenda, however, deregulat- 
ing the market and privatizing public assets does not mean a weaker 
state. What is in prospect is a stronger state in matters of surveillance 
and repression: chipping at habeas corpus or trial by jury, increasing 
prison sentences, stepping up border patrols—not to speak of adding 
a new wing of government which, for most purposes, functions as an 
extension of the state, while furiously proclaiming its independence 





9 See Anthony Geist and José Monleón, eds, Modernism and its Margins, New York 
1999, pp. 282-3. 
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from it, and so escaping even the formalities of democratic control: 
the fourth estate. Above all, this is a state capable of making absolutely 
certain that today’s heightened mobility of capital is not matched by 
any comparable mobility of labour. Globalization means a tightening 
of border controls. 


A manageable community 


These developments should serve to remind us of a long-standing his- 
torical reality. Nation-states are not only, as we customarily hear today, 
imagined communities: they are also, and no less fundamentally, man- 
ageable communities. The state as coercive negotiator presides over a 
community that it must, by definition, be capable of managing. What it 
is capable of managing becomes inexorably what must be ruled. Cultural 
theory has become inordinately fixated on the ideology of nationalism 
in recent decades, dwelling on the diffusion of communications media 
or images of ethnic belonging or patriarchal privileges, whose affective 
combination can cast individuals or groups under the national spell, 
passively or hysterically. However disturbing, these dimensions of 
nation-making have nonetheless been overstated. Fascinated by the 
narrative layerings and polysemic ambiguities of political myth and rep- 
resentation, cultural theory radically underestimates the practical issues 
of management at stake in the making of nations. Here the sober con- 
cerns of international relations are a salutary corrective. 


For viewed organizationally, nations may be as much a matter of prac- 
tical default as of ideal enchantment, or manipulation. For a long 
historical epoch there has been no alternative to them, because no 
coercive or hegemonic apparatus of rule—notwithstanding imperial 
efforts by Egyptians, Macedonians, Turks, Mongols, Mughals, Romans, 
Britons, Germans and latterly North Americans—was capable of man- 
aging the entire earth. Nation-states, of course, only emerged quite late 
in this process, when capitalism had come into the world. The transition 
from various kinds of tributary state to the modern nation-state—which 





The stngle currency and Schengen zone in the European Union have been 
accompanied by much stnicter regulations governing the entry mto the EU of 
people from Africa, Asia and the Caribbean; just as NAFTA has seen the intensi- 
fication of border patrols and surveillance by the INS along the frontier between 
Mexico and the USA. 
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dates essentially from the Romantic period—could be seen as the end- 
product of a management crisis created by foreign conquest and the 
wealth that it generated, the result of three centuries of primitive accu- 
mulation based on slave labour, the encomienda system, overseas plunder 
and the creation of entirely new global markets (rather than the penetra- 
tion of existing ones). The passage from what historians traditionally 
call colonialism to imperialism proper, in the late nineteenth century, 
consolidated this political form. Fences had to be fortified at home to 
clarify jurisdiction over the spoils abroad. The massive cultural con- 
frontations of global settlement and exploitation bred a reactive fear of 
difference, not as an irrational xenophobia or support of psychic identity, 
but rather as a rational line of demarcation between home and abroad, 
owners and owned, occupiers and occupied. Administratively, nations 
today continue to be discrete units for the organization of profit-making, 
resource extraction, and the perpetuation of unequal social relations. 
But they are also, within a world system in which enormous disparities 
in national power persist, structures that give some chance to local or 
indigenous peoples to draw a boundary between what is theirs and what 
lies beyond, between what is open to the outside and what is sheltered 
from ıt. Nations are ‘manageable’ in both directions. They allow the state 
to manage the subalterns and the subalterns to petition the state, with a 
rhetoric of the ‘popular’ that appeals to a shared cultural identity. 


Debates about the future of the nation-state today, with few exceptions, 
make no distinction between those created by imperial expansion and 
those created by peoples resisting that expansion. But the effect of argu- 
ments that the national state should be subsumed in a more democratic 
international polity is to give succour to those who would like to replace 
many states (most of them deemed pathetically belated, fictive or unvi- 
able) with one or two: a ‘world state’ not explicitly built in the name of 
any existing power, but factually serving its interests in decently medi- 
ated guise. The cosmopolitan fancy that once beguiled Dante or Kant 
would now take shape in the realpolitik of rapid deployment forces, car- 
rier jets, cruise missiles and satellite surveillance. A world recreated in 
the image of America as a ‘universal pation’—hegemonized through 
popular culture, fashion and the internet—can be imagined for the first 
time. We are at last within sight, many argue, of Kant’s perpetual peace. 
The real question, though it is never put in these terms, is this: is the 
globe now manageable? 
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Archibugi’s proposal of a ‘cosmopolitical democracy’ suggests that, hope- 
fully, it 1s. But though it is clearly inspired by the admirable ideals that 
produced the Universal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by 
the United Nations over half a century ago, postmodernity has in prac- 
tice given us a universal of another kind—the universality of electronic 
media with global reach and imstantaneous penetration, cosmopolitan 
masters of the ether. We need to be very cautious in contemplating 
any cosmopolis that would short-circuit the existing nation-states in the 
name of the people: on that imaginary terrain, too many powerful inter- 
ests are already entrenched. There are alternatives to a standoff between 
a suspect utopianism of the cosmopolitical community and a blinkered 
defence of the existing nation-state system. It is better to view the latter 
as a transitional arena, which for the moment contains the only struc- 
tures through which transnational forms of solidarity might emerge 
in the only way they can—slowly and over many generations. Fredric 
Jameson has put the needed case for the nation-state with characteristic 
power in these pages." Internationalism should not be mistaken for its 
dialectical other, the cosmopolitanism that is a product of political ten- 
dencies historically opposed to it. The answer to Archibugi’s proposal is 
not mere critique, but a different proposal. We should be encouraging 
popular efforts in Southern Mexico, Colombia, Indonesia or Palestine— 
and so many other parts of the world—to establish a modicum of real 
sovereignty, rather than constructing intricate theoretical edifices liable 
to weaken the very ability to imagine it. That does not clash with the need 
for new forms of cross-border mobilization, radical cultural combina- 
tion, international campaigns for civic solidarity and labour protection. 
The two responsibly imply each other. 





7 See ‘Globalization and Political Strategy’, NLR 4, July-Aug 2000. 
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MICHAEL MAAR 


IN BLUEBEARD’S CHAMBER 


Guilt and Thomas Mann 


HERE COULD hardly be an author we know more about than 

Thomas Mann. Time and again, it’s true, hints of some still 

unplumbed darkness glimmer through the biographies and 

interpretations, a sense of some original trauma in Mann’s 
career. But a highly plausible account of these has now been widely 
accepted, as we shall see; and nearly all the evidence would seem to tes- 
tify in its favour, including virtually everything in Mann’s diaries, extant 
from 1933 until 1955, the year of his death. Nearly all: only a scattering of 
entries in these diaries would indicate that the popular theory may not 
cover everything; only a handful cast real doubt on its explanatory force, 
suggesting that it leaves a small, decisive something unillumined—a 
moon that rises, night after night, but never quite waxes full. 


A critical entry comes in the spring of 1933, when Mann found himself 
in utmost danger. Trapped abroad in sudden exile as the Nazis came to 
power, his diaries were left behind in Munich where, for long weeks, 
the authorities had them at their fingertips. Mann had dispatched his 
son Golo there, to pack the diaries in a suitcase and forward them to 
Lugano. The family chauffeur who had kindly offered to take the case 
to the station for Golo turned out to be a Nazi spy. This was the start 
of an agonizing wait: Mann knew the material was in the hands of his 
mortal enemies. ‘In their unfathomable stupidity,’ Erika Mann wrote of 
them later, ‘the suitcase was soon released, quite intact, and TM, by now 
fully prepared for emigration and unwilling to risk the same experience 
again, burnt a quantity of paper at the first opportunity . . . Were they 
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“compromising”, these modest notebooks? Maybe so, after all. No man- 
sion without its “Bluebeard’s chamber”. 


‘Something terrible. . .’ 


Mann wrote of the feeling of ‘having escaped a great, even unutterable 
danger’ when the suitcase reached him unscathed. Never, Erika and 
Golo reported, had they seen their father in such a state of agitation and 
despair as during the weeks before. They could scarcely have guessed 
how serious that condition was. At the height of his panic, on April 30th, 
1933, Mann wrote in his diary: ‘My fears are now concentrated first and 
almost exclusively upon this assault on the secrets of my life. They are 
heavy and deep. Something terrible, even deadly, could occur.’ 


This is a passage to make one pause. What else can it mean but that, 
in the event of the Nazis exploiting his diaries, Mann was contem- 
plating suicide? But what secrets did he have, so heavy, so deep, that 
their revelation could drive him to his death? The existing scholarship 
has seldom explicitly addressed this question but has an answer ready 
at hand: it was boys. For a long time, this fact of Mann’s life had 
been politely ignored; earlier commentaries preferred not to know. But 
having shaken off such inhibitions, many now feel they have found 
the open sesame to his life and work in a guilt-laden homoseruality, 
concealed behind the bourgeois facade. In recent biographies, the boy 
prostitutes Mann may have encountered in Italy saunter freely to and 
fro. It was a lead he pointed to himself when, visiting Naples in 1896 
at the age of twenty-one, he wrote to his friend and confidant, Otto 
Grautoff, about the hissing pimps who offered to take him to ‘sup- 
posedly “very beautiful” girls . . . and not only to girls . . .’; and who 
did not know that he was thinking of restricting himself to a ‘rice 
diet’, to subdue his inner drives. Mann had struggled quite openly with 
homoerotic temptations in Naples. What would gainsay his having had 
some encounter with one of these boys, which the nearly sixty-year-old 
author now considered so catastrophically compromising that its rev- 
elation would force him to kill himself? 


It is the later diaries that tell, in a quiet way, against this hypothesis; 
a Closer reading of them reorients the direction of any research. They 
make two things quite clear. Firstly, that Mann never achieved more 
than a shy kiss with any of the young men he loved. The single 
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kiss he exchanged with Klaus Heuser seemed, in retrospect, his love- 
life’s summit and fulfilment. Then again, he was full of indignation 
about active homosexuals: ‘Sexual things, affairs with different gentle- 
men, are simply incomprehensible to me. How can one sleep with 
gentlemen?’—# propos Gore Vidal. And à propos Gide: ‘I, impose any- 
thing on a beloved boy! Unthinkable! To disturb his admiration with 
turpitudes! Extraordinary!’ Then, too, there is a striking conditional. Half 
asleep, the old man dreamt that he bade farewell to the waiter, Franz 
Westermeier—his last love, and ‘representative of the whole beloved 
species’ —with a kiss. ‘Whether reality would ever have found me fit for 
service’, he noted afterwards, ‘is a question in itself. 


Public reveries 


Which can only mean that, in reality, a kiss was as far as he was tested. 
Which also means that the early diaries, at least so far as beloveds were 
concerned, would have described reveries and day dreams, not bodily 
acts. And these fantasies, in any case, had been public at least since 
1912, when Death in Venice depicted an author—only too clearly Mann’s 
alter ego—in the thralls of blind passion for an adolescent; it was 
not just those around Stefan George who read this as an open admis- 
gion. In a letter to Carl Maria Weber, Mann emphatically protested 
against the idea that in depicting Aschenbach’s fall, he had somehow 
wanted to denigrate homoeroticism: for Weber—and others—to per- 
sist in such a false impression would be most unwelcome. Quite 
the contrary: Aschenbach’s manner of feeling was accessible to him 
in a ‘scarcely mediated way’; and when Weber responded obtusely, 
he hastened to repeat unambiguously: “Scarcely mediated” means: 
almost unmediated’. 


At the very least, this hardly seems the most sensible way to keep a secret 
whose revelation might leave no choice but suicide. Later, too, Mann 
rarely missed an opportunity to take up homoerotic themes, insistent 
and quite unbidden, even when the official topic was modern marriage 
or the republic. That in 1933, then—a year before the Röhm putsch, 
when the criminalization of homosexuals was first set in train—the dis- 
covery of a kiss, long the su*“ect of open reverie, should be enough to 
drive him to suicide does not seem too plausible; especially in light of the 
second theme that emerges from the letters and diaries which survive. 
Mann was no puritan to think such daydreams worthy of damnation; 
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nor, for all his Protestantism, so inhibited as to feel ashamed of his 
errant desires. There 1s not a scrap of evidence to base such a sense of 
guilt on these homoerotic inclinations, seen by recent scholarship as the 
burning heart of his work. On the contrary, Mann wrote that he all but 
despised insensibility to ‘divine youth’—hardly the voice of mortified 
contrition; rather, ofa secret pride in being part of such an elite, however 
stigmatized. That he suffered throughout his life from his predilection 
is one thing; but guilt, self-reproach and deadly taboo? 


The personal evidence evokes a very different atmosphere, far freer than 
the image of buttoned-up Nobel prizewinner would indicate. His family 
joked openly about his too-lingering glances at waiters. Golo’s friends 
and Klaus’s many lovers were taken for granted as house guests. Mann 
enjoyed Erika’s comments on his infatuation with Franz Westermeier, 
and didn’t object when she read his work as homoerotic. ‘Driving 
home, Erika on the highly pederastic (“queer”) quality of the scene. 
Soit.’ His wife Katia knew of his feelings for ‘Franzl’ and he did not 
shrink from pouring out his woes to her. Nor was this relaxed attitude 
confined to the family. He discussed the underlying homosexuality of 
Doktor Faustus even with Adorno, and wrote to an acquaintance in the 
year before his death that he had no objection to being called homo- 
sexual: ‘Bitte sehr! Go ahead’. 


A sense of criminality 


‘Something terrible, even deadly, could occur’: this ‘go ahead]’ hardly 
squares with the description of his life-secrets as ‘heavy’ and ‘deep’. 
The weight and magnitude suggested here surely betoken some more 
profound sense of guilt. Mann addressed the issue directly in his 1950 
lecture ‘My Time’, defending himself against clerical attack: 


If it is Christian to expenence life, one’s own life, as a sense of guilt, of 
guiltiness, of encumbrance, as the object of religious uneasiness, as some- 
thing in urgent need of restitution, of deliverance, of vindication—then 
those theologians who think me the very type of the non-Chnstlan writer 
are not quite nght. It is probably rare for a Irfe’s work—even if it seemed 
playful, sceptical, mannered and jestng—to spring so utterly and com- 
pletely, from its beginnings to its rapidly approaching end, out of such an 
anmous need for atonement, cleansing and justification, as has my per- 
sonal and so rmperfect attempt to practise art. 
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Coram publico, Mann gave this guiltiness a religious twist, wishing it 
understood à la Schopenhauer, as the fundamental guilt which every 
life must bear. But that alone cannot suffice. He couldn’t have been 
speaking of original sin when, in Rome in 1897, he talked of the 
‘Augean stables of my conscience’. He could not have had some meta- 
physical guilt in mind when he wrote to his brother Heinrich, who 
had rebuked him for a mean deed, that he willingly took it upon 
himself, for he had ‘worse to forget’. It wasn’t the fear of being 
branded Schopenhauerian that he dreaded in 1933, when he foresaw 


that unspeakable danger. 


What kind of guilt can mould a life’s work? Elsewhere, Mann left no 
doubt about this. In 1945, he wrote of his beloved Dostoevsky in almost 
the exact words that he would use of himself five years later—but with 
a telling addition: ‘There is no question that the unconscious and even 
the conscious mind of this gigantic creator was always burdened by a 
heavy weight of guilt, a sense of criminality—and that this feeling was 
no form of hypochondria’. Should we not consider the possibility that 
in this description of Dostoevsky—as so often in his portraits—Mann 
was once more picturing himself? And if it could scarcely have been 
boys alone that led Mann to envisage suicide over the capture of his 
diaries—what was it? 


Life and fiction 


Here we could break off these reflections and retreat to the safe 
ground of ignoramus, ignorabimus. But we might also recall how Mann 
approached Dostoevsky, glancing back and forth between life and work, 
with no sharp separation between the two. From a sentence about a 
minor character in Crime and Punishment, in whose past lay ‘a criminal 
affair of bestial and all but fantastical rawness’, Mann read the author’s 
life: both Dostoevsky and his character, he concluded, had violated a 
little girl. With this step, he gives his own readers the methodological 
placet to move along similar lines; though such permission seems 
superfluous when we recall that, ever since his early self-vindication 
‘Bilge and I’, Mann never tired of repeating that in his writings he spoke 
solely of himself, that his work was heavily autobiographical and that, 
he had to admit, he ‘never invented anything’. It is one of many state- 
ments that researchers have never taken as seriously as they should. 
The early diaries were reduced to ashes, and Mann’s secrets lie with 
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him in the grave; but it is a grave after the Egyptian style: the palatial 
edifice of his work.’ 


Italian journeys 


So, at his own suggestion, let us return to Mann’s ceuvre. What we dis- 
cover there is a series of compulsive motifs and repetitions so dense, 
so interlinked that it can only be described as a trail: a trail of blood. 
It starts from his second visit to Italy, between October 1896 and April 
1898. After the erotically troubled sojourn in Naples, of which he wrote 
to Grautoff, Mann joined his brother Heinrich in Rome. For the hot 
summer months they took rooms in a small castello in the hilltop vill- 
age of Palestrina, where Mann began work on Buddenbrooks. In old 
age, Mann would tell the young Fabius von Gugel of an experience he 
had had in Palestrina, one which has always been taken as fiction. It 
is thrown in by Christian Buddenbrook, the black sheep of this first 
novel, merely as an aside. ‘Do such things perhaps happen to you,’ 
Christian demands excitedly of his brother, in the middle of a quarrel, 
‘that coming into your room at twilight, you see a man sitting on a 
sofa who nods to you, and yet simply doesn’t exist at all?!’ The reality, 
as Mann told von Gugel, was far more unnerving. One afternoon he 
had found an unannounced visitor in his stone-flagged room there, 


eee 
"In theory, there is no path from ‘here’ to ‘there’, from the realm of hfe to that of fic- 


tion. It’s a gulf the author cannot leap even if he wishes to—even in autobiography, 
one cannot wholly translate oneself from the disorderly ‘here’ to the structured, 
written ‘there’. The authorial ‘I’ always has another status as a literary character, 
want it or not. What emerges in the writings, as Proust insisted, is the autre moi, 
shorn of all the vices and vanities that adorn the living author—that personage with 
whom Sainte-Beuve, wrongly, thought he only need dine often enough, to form an 
image of the work. 

One conclusion might be that any deduchon of life experience from fiction 
should be banned, on princtple. Such an interdiction comes at no small price. Not 
only does rt gainsay the very experience of reading, one’s every intuition, common 
sense—held by the pro-ban theorists in almost as great contumely as biographism 
itself; it also rules out consideration of the myriad of tiny, interesting differences 
between hither and yon. What's more, it doesn’t change the fact that there are 
cases when authors do attempt to confound the gulf, through various ruses. It is no 
sainte-beuvisme to pay attention to these. On the contrary, it would seem a dubious 
critical pratice to shut one’s eyes to the tips and winks with which an author tries to 
tempt the reader back from the realm of fichon to the world in which we live; while 
not hesitating to push it all back into make-believe again of course, if things should 
come too close. 
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and knew at once who he was dealing with: the devil. It is the vision 
that lies at the heart of Doktor Faustus, his great, secret work of devil- 
summoning: the central chapter, the point at which all strands converge. 
Mann’s life, too, it seems, became entangled at about this time into a 
knot that would never be undone. 


Many of the turn-of-the-century stories that followed were variants on 
the game situation: an outsider is humiliated and flies into a murderous 
rage. Little Herr Friedemann—his name, like that of Dunja Stegemann 
or Paolo Hofmann, stamped with the author’s seal—flies into an ‘insane 
rage, which must at all costs find expression’, although the anger at 
this stage is still directed against himself. From ‘Tobias Mindernickel’— 
note the initials—first mentioned in July 1897, something stranger 
began. The story’s protagonist, a timid little man, painfully eccentric, 
an object of ridicule to the children in the street, schools a dog with a 
mixture of lachrymose intimacy and sadistic discipline. The tale ends 
with a deed ‘so shocking, so inconceivable that I simply cannot tell it 
in any detail’: Mindernickel seizes a great knife and stabs his dog, then 
kneels, weeping, by its corpse: not the last dog for whom there is a 
violent end in store, nor the last knife that will flash out in Mann’s 
work. ‘The Wardrobe’, the first story Mann wrote on his return from 
Italy to Munich the following year, transferred the murder-knife motif 
to the realm of the dreamlike and unreal; a technique that he would 
extend and refine. The hero, fatally ill, breaks his journey to Rome to 
seek lodging in some unknown German town; on the first night, a beau- 
tiful naked girl appears in the wardrobe of his lodgings and tells him a 
sweet, melancholy tale. The ending—very safe, in fictional terms, as a 
story-within-a-story, and told by a fantasm—is not only sad but brutal: 
deliberately avoiding the gender of the pronouns, the girl describes a 
couple ‘holding each other indissolubly embraced and, while their lips 
rest one on each other, one stabbing the other above the waist with a 
broad knife—and not without good cause’. 


As Mann’s first biographer Peter de Mendelssohn remarked of this 
eccentric ending, sex-killers and their knives recur frequently in the 
young writer’s sketches and story-plans. In ‘Tonio Kröger (1903), blades 
flash in the ‘knife-dance of art’ which the author-hero must perform, 
the shift to symbolism accompanied by open autobiographical acknow- 
ledgement: Mann signed his own letters Tonio Kröger. The secondary 
literature can produce biographical correlatives for nearly every detail in 
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this novella; there is only one sentence it always steals past. Kröger, we 
are told, left his native northern town and ‘lived in large cities, and in the 
south . . . But his heart being dead and loveless, he fell into adventures 
of the flesh, descended into the depths of lust and hot guilt, and suf- 
fered unspeakably thereby.’ Recent biographers have had no difficulty 
imagining the lust and the rentboys of Naples. The hot guilt, however, 
remains a blank spot. 


In Death in Venice (1912) the motif of sex and blood-sacrifice is trans- 
ferred once more to the unreal. The crux of the novella is a fearful dream, 
from which Aschenbach awakes a ruin: a wild tribute to a stranger god, 
in which phallic worship, animal slaughter and sexual debauchery inter- 
mingle in a ritual orgy; the man of austerity and intellect finds himself 
playing an energetic part. In The Magic Mountain—humorous counter- 
part to Death in Venice—the much puzzled-over heart of the novel is 
another dream. Lost in the snowstorm, the novice Hans Castorp dreams 
himself in southern climes, a landscape by a lagoon that reminds him 
of Naples. In the midst of this idyll there rises a Greek temple; inside 
it, witches are dismembering a child. In ‘The Transposed Heads’ (1940) 
the sacred site has an Indian setting, the shrine of some dionysian god. 
Like his rival, who follows suit, Schridaman (only one ‘n’) touches the 
lingam stone in the dark interior of the temple, before grasping the 
sword and beheading himself; the rivulets of blood stream forth. 


The almost incidental touching of the phallus before the bloody deed 
is an example of a second literary technique which Mann had exploited 
from Buddenbrooks onwards: the displacement of such motifs to the 
margins, to the inconspicuous periphery. It is easy to skip over Christian 
Buddenbrook’s ill-omened apparition, and the way he mentions, just 
in passing, some story from Valparaiso, an affair involving murder and 
manslaughter at which he personally had been present ‘But then the 
fellow pulled out the knife— —’. Just as easy to ignore the way the 
devil steals into the phrasing of the conversation with Settembrini in 
The Magic Mountain. Again, it is merely a comparison—if a little too 
strong—to describe Hans Castorp, soiled from a nosebleed, as ‘like a 
murderer, fresh from the scene of the crime’. Another aspect of this 
shift to the periphery: it is through the mouths of the unsympathetic 
minor characters that the blood-motif is voiced. It is the Jesuit Naphta 
who speaks of murder as the ‘highest pleasure’, to the perturbation of 
Settembrini, and who compares the intimacy between murderer and 
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victim to the act of love. The torments of pleasure—and the pleasures 
of torment—are a constant refrain of the repulsive Wehsal (born in 
Mannheim, as the reader is frequently reminded). In ‘Mario and the 
Magician’ (1929), another Italian tale, the crippled mesmerist persuades 
the hypnotized young waiter to a male kiss—followed by the gunshots 
of the neophyte’s revenge. ‘Magician’ was Mann’s family nickname. 
The holiday encounter with the hypnotist really took place, in Forte dei 
Marmi; the brutal death was Mann’s invention. 


Gruesome embellishments 


In the middle and later works, more consciously based on literary 
antecedents, we find the original sources deflected—discreetly, but 
increasingly often—towards a very clear goal. In ‘The Law’ (1943) Mann 
corrected the Old Testament in one interesting respect. The bible story 
has Moses looking around to make sure he is not being watched before 
avenging the murder of a Jew. Mann shifted the emphasis to a sudden 
powerful impulse. The opening could have been Naphta: ‘He killed 
early, in a blaze, and so knew better than the inexperienced that, though 
killing is delicious, it is hideous to have killed, and that: thou shalt not 
kill’. In Joseph and his Brothers—that monumental work, concealing its 
primordial, Gorgon-featured face behind a multitude of comic veils— 
the changes to the biblical version are more substantial, and more 
violent still. The tetralogy’s gnostic prologue ‘Descent into Hell’ ends 
with a paean to the ‘Festival of Death’; the reader has not long to 
wait. In chapter 3, Jacob’s sons carry out a massacre in the fortress of 
Shechem, to avenge the abduction of their sister Dinah. The narrow 
streets and houses ‘swim with blood’, the son of the castle, Dinah’s 
ravisher, is castrated and plunged headfirst down the waste-pipe of his 
own latrine. In another new touch, the brothers claim that Dinah has 
been violated by ‘sodomites’. And when, in chapter 4, Joseph tries to 
approach his offended brothers, they throw themselves upon him— 
trembling as he is with ‘virginal fear’—tear his robe from his body ‘and 
know him’, as Joseph later recalls, ‘naked’. ‘To know’, in biblical terms, 
is unambiguous. In Mann, what precedes the accident by the well is 
homosexual group rape. 


An equally free embellishment of the bible story is the bizarre Egyptian 


scene from volume three: Potiphar’s wife Mut-em-enet, lusting after 
Joseph, invokes the powers of the underworld: a witch orders forth the 
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goddess, or ‘Bitch’, and once again, a dog is slaughtered and degutted 
in a gruesome ritual mass. The sorcery fails; Joseph remains steadfast 
to the end, as the Bible stipulates. It seems the threat of her exotic 
tortures had more effect upon their author: their epicurean depiction 
caused Mann some ‘sensual upheaval’, as he noted in his diary. To this 
drama of desire and degradation he then added, through Mut-em-enet, 
the whispered proposition that Joseph might murder her husband. Holy 
scripture had known nothing of this. 


Joseph does not take up her suggestion: he is the shining hero who, at 
the last instant, evades pleasure and guilt alike. His counterpart—and 
true antagonist—is Judah, who lives in a hell of sexual craving and bad 
conscience, upon which he expatiates in long asides; and yet it is Judah 
who is blessed. Here we see the start of a new theme—increasingly vis- 
ible, with Mann’s growing world-renown—of elevation in spite of guilt, 
or even because of it. Another motif, combining with this and becom- 
ing ever more insistent, is the compulsion to come clean: to seek some 
great, unburdening confession, absolution and relief. It appears in a 
gcarce-remarked passage in the short ‘Anecdote’, which prefigures as 
early as 1908 Faustus’s final scene. A respectable husband leaps to his 
feet at a formal dinner-party and bursts out: he has to say it, just one 
time! He has to unburden himself of the truth which he has carried 
alone for so long! And the startled guests learn that his marriage to the 
much-admired young Angela is a hell, that she tortures her cat, deceives 
him with every fellow she sees and has ‘dragged him down into the maw 
of her depravity, humiliated him, sullied him, poisoned him’—an angel 
of poison, like the one who will pull Leverkithn into the jaws of hell. 


These confessional outpourings piled up as Mann grew older. Judah 
breaks the brothers’ solemn oath and avows the primordial sin that 
united them. Leverkthn makes his final speech, declaring his crimes. In 
The Holy Sinner (1951) Gregorius’s mother makes a formal confession 
to her son the Pope—but also, of course, her husband and nephew—of 
what took place on that incestuous night of blood: ‘a spewing of love, 
murder and carnal need, that God may pity’, as the honest monk- 
narrator justifiably remarks. Straying again from his sources, Mann 
wove yet another almost inconspicuous and quite unnecessary murder 
confession—that of the poor fisherman—into this high-spirited novel. 
And once again, there is a howling dog to slaughter—'O devil-beastie, if 
you do not stop I will make you dumb!’—before the wicked pair go to it 
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The high comedy of Felix Krull, his last novel, heralded confessions even 
in its title. Animal sacrifice is celebrated here for the final time. The dev- 
ilishly named Kuckuck, Maria’s husband, persuades Krull to visit the 
bullfight, which Mann orchestrates as an erotically charged ritual, or a 
blasphemous communion. In the last sentence of this farewell novel the 
‘bloodgame’ flashes out again, united with Maria’s heaving bosom. 


Final testament 


The key work, though, remains the novel in whose exact centre a little 
man with a sports cap, pale reddish eyelashes and breeches ‘indecently 
tight’ appears in a stone-flagged study in Palestrina, emanating cold. If 
there is one book to which Mann, cryptic as ever, entrusted the deep, 
heavy secrets whose revelation so appalled him, then it is, without ques- 
tion, Doktor Faustus. So often did he signal it as a ‘life’s confession’, a 
work of ‘secrets’, a ‘radical avowal’, that one marvels at how little curi- 
osity researchers have shown about these deadly serious intimations, 
up till now. Mann believed Faustus was to be his testament, it was 
some embarrassment to him that, contrary to his superstitious expecta- 
tion, he outlived its publication by a decade. The extremity of what he 
had dared in it was so starkly apparent to him that he found the very 
thought of publication inconceivable, ‘in his deepest soul’. Once pub- 
lished, it seemed ‘like an open wound’ to him for a long time after, 
and he defended it against critics by declaring that ‘This sombre, radi- 
cal work had to be written, if I was to offer myself wholly’. What this 
‘offer myself wholly’ meant he did not explain, but he left us two leads 
to follow: the ‘epiphany of the child’, and ‘Adrian’s last confession of his 
life and sins’. 


The first refers to the transfiguration and death of the christlike boy, 
Echo—the story for which, in this novel of Alexandrian layers, with ref- 
erence heaped upon reference, there are the fewest sources of all: the 
‘beloved child’ is sacrificed to the powers of the underworld, as in the 
snow dream of The Magic Mountain, a martyrdom in which the boy's 
features contort to give the impression of ‘being possessed’. The second 
clue lies in the final avowal of Adrian Leverktihn, the climax of the novel 
and of Mann’s life work the composer summons his friends and asso- 
ciates and confesses to his sins. At first his listeners take this as art; 
as fiction. Quite wrong: ‘this was dead, sober earnest, a confession, the 
truth, which a man in the utmost mental anguish had called his fellow 
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creatures to hear’. It is precisely this ‘bareness and rawness of unmedi- 
ated revelation’, lacking ‘the saving irresponsibility of all art’, that causes 
Leverkithn’s chronicler-friend Zeitblom such fear; that same fear so 
manifest in the autobiographical writings of his creator. 


Pale as death, Leverktihn sits and confesses to the pact with the devil; 
confesses that he followed the ‘brown whore’, Esmeralda—this after 
the trauma of the first encounter with ‘soulless desire’, according to 
Zeitblom, who finds it ‘like a heavy personal confession, to pass this on’. 
He confesses that his glances have poisoned the boy, Echo; and that the 
devil had forbidden him not only marriage, but also the ‘love in flesh and 
blood that was not female’: ‘And so He forced me to need precisely this 
intent, that I coldly murdered the trusting boy, and will have confessed 
it today and here before you all, that I sit before you as a murderer.’ At 
the end of his confession Leverkühn collapses into insanity; like the hus- 
band of Angela the cat-torturer, he is taken off to an asylum. 


‘Believe me’ 


What are we to make of all this? The chain of motifs is too dense and 
heavy to remain suspended in midair. The urge to confess seems unde- 
niable: the desire to be heard, dogged and, in the end, imploring. The 
sort of knocks that a captive makes, cautious, knowing he is surrounded 
by enemies. And one cannot get rid of the uneasy feeling that here, as in 
Dostoevsky, the guilt which repeatedly demands to be heard is not of the 
hypochondriac sort. Credemi—believe me’—is the epithet of Gregorius, 
Mann’s last sinful hero; one is inclined to understand it as the watch- 
word for his ceuvre. 


For what if he did really mean what he said? If that which has always 
been taken as metaphor should be understood literally? His life-secret 
would then be ‘hidden’ in the same way as Poe’s purloined letter—hang- 
ing in full view of all and, thanks to this most refined of disguises, 
remaining undetected almost to the end. Let us, just for once, risk the 
thought-experiment: if this author really had committed or experienced 
something, and if he wanted to come to terms with it in his books, then 
would his ceuvre not look very much like the one we know? What more 
could he have done? How many more confessions could he have smug- 
gled in, how many more times said that he spoke only of himself, that 
he never made up anything? 
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It does not follow that we have to rush to the speculative extreme. An 
author may fret the tiniest grain into mountains of pearl, and a purely 
imaginary guilt, an obsessive idea, may be the source of a work of 
oceanic proportions—Proust, blaming himself for his mother’s death. 
‘Hell is for the pure,’ says the narrator in Joseph and his Brothers, and it 
is quite possible that even an indirect part in some shameful deed might 
have been enough to plunge the life of this sensitive moralist into a guilt 
that had to be perpetually worked through anew. But that the heavy, 
deep secrets refer merely to fantasies that Mann noted in his diaries is as 
improbable as that such fantasies could have driven him to consider sui- 
cide. Without a core of traumatic experience, it is hard to explain either 
the guilt that overshadowed his life or the knot of compulsion that tied 
desire and violence in his work. What was that core? The answer lies in 
the ashes of the diaries that Mann burnt, once he had recovered them. 
There remains a deep question mark in this artist’s life, a blurred spot 
on the X-ray, of which we can only say: there 1s something there. Some 
kind of experience, probably during his early journeys to Italy, went ter- 
ribly wrong. The work summons millions of words to dispose of it. But 
in the beginning was the deed. 
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Change of Focus—1 


TONY WOOD 


TIME UNFROZEN 


The Films of Aleksei German 


HIS IS MY DECLARATION of love for the people I grew up 

with as a child’, says a voice at the beginning of Aleksei 

German’s Moi drug Ivan Lapshin (My Friend Ivan Lapshin). 

There is a pause as the narrator struggles for the right words 
to express his feelings for the Soviet Union of the thirties; when they 
come—ob"iasnenie v liubvi—it is with a strained emphasis on ‘love’. The 
film, released in 1984, is set in 1935 in the fictional provincial town of 
Unchansk, where a young boy and his father share a communal flat 
with criminal police investigator Ivan Lapshin and half a dozen others. 
It weaves together elements from the director's father Iurii German’s 
detective stories and novellas of the same period: a troupe of actors 
arrive to play at the town’s theatre; Lapshin tracks down a gang of crimi- 
nals trading in human meat; a friend of Lapshin’s, Khanin, becomes 
unhinged after his wife dies of typhus; the spirited actress Adashova falls 
in love with Khanin, and Lapshin with Adashova. The authorities are 
largely absent: it is a film about people ‘building socialism’ on a bleak 
frozen plain, their town’s one street a long straggle of low wooden build- 
ings beneath a huge white sky, leading from the elegant stucco square by 
the river’s quayside out into wilderness. There is a single tram, a military 
band, a plywood ‘victory arch’ of which they are all proud—‘My father’, 
the narrator recounts, ‘would never take a short cut across the town’: he 
always went the long way round, under the victory arch. 
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The film holds hope and suffering in the balance. Adashova proudly 
boasts about what the 1942 production quotas for champagne will be; 
Lapshin declares, ‘We shall clean up the earth and plant a garden, and we 
ourselves will live to walk in it—just as the hacked-up corpses hidden by 
the meat-traders are loaded onto a truck. The film is full of such alarm- 
ing details and ill omens: dubious meat, which retains the headline 
offprint of the newspaper it was wrapped in (‘WE REJOICE’) even after 
it's been cooked; febrile explosions of rage over spilled paraffin; flocks of 
crows cawing across the sky. There is a mismatch between the optimism 
of the characters and what we know of subsequent events. ‘I’m going on 
a course’, Lapshin says towards the end of the film, and his words are left 
hanging in the air. These are people whose faith in the future remains 
intact, but whose betrayal is imminent. German has said that his main 
aim was to convey a sense of the period, to depict as faithfully as possible 
the material conditions and human preoccupations of Soviet Russia on 
the eve of the Great Purge. It is for this world, for these people that 
the narrator struggles to declare his love—unconditional, knowing how 
flawed that world was, and how tainted the future would be. German 
compared the film to the work of Chekhov, and one can see in it a simi- 
lar tenderness for the suffering and absurdity of its characters. 


Loosely episodic, the film is remarkable in its resistance to linear narra- 
tive: dialogue is often drowned out by senseless chatter or the clanging 
of buckets; our view of important characters is frequently blocked by 
figures crossing the screen. In its cinematography, Ivan Lapshin consist- 
ently refuses to accept established priorities: as though every element 
of each shot must be allowed its meaning. The camera often enters 
the room behind characters’ backs, like a guest, or at elbow-level, like a 
curious child. There is no sense that the scenes are choreographed or 
pre-arranged, but rather a feeling that the camera, wide-eyed, is captur- 
ing what it can of a bewildering world. 


All German’s films focus on moments in which history and myth 
have become entangled, if not dangerously indistinguishable. He has 
described his films as ‘antipotochnye’, ‘against the current’: disrupting 
certainties and undermining convenient truths.’ The Stalin era, his 
principal subject, is the period of his own childhood and youth. 





* Interview in V. Fomm, Kino i vast’, Sovetskoe kino: 1965-85 gody, Moskva 1996, 


p. 200. 
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Born in 1938 in Leningrad—the same generation as Tarkovsky and 
Mikhalkov—he grew up in a milieu frequented by leading cultural fig- 
ures of the time: Kozintsev dropped by regularly, the playwright and 
fabulist Evgenii Shvartz was his ‘uncle Zhenia’, and even Akhmatova was 
seen on occasion at the Germans’ flat on the Moika. German graduated 
from the Leningrad Institute of Theatre, Music and Cinematography 
in 1960 as a theatre director; it was not until the mid-sixties that he 
made the shift to scripting films, during the extraordinary rebirth of 
Soviet and East European cinematography—influenced in part by Italian 
neo-realism but also by the French New Wave—that came with the 
Khrushchev thaw. In career terms, German made the move just too 
late. By the time he had scripted Trudno byt’ bogom (It’s Hard Being 
God, 1968), based on the Strugatskii brothers’ science fiction novel, and 
Ivan Lapshin (1969), Brezhnevite conformism had set in; neither film 
could be made. 


Questioning wartime myths 


German’s first feature, Proverka na dorogakh (Trial on the Road), was 
finally shot in 1971; in retrospect it seems almost incredible that it was 
filmed at all. Soviet, indeed, Russian identity since World War Two had 
been founded on that bitterly won victory: the march to Berlin did more 
than any cult of personality to legitimate Stalin’s rule. German's film 
undermines the fable of unwavering heroism and loyalty that sustained 
the self-perception of whole generations of Soviet citizens. A former 
Red Army lieutenant defects to the Nazis on ideological grounds, then 
decides to switch sides again to defend his homeland. The partisan brig- 
ade who capture him are suspicious and test his loyalty in a series of 
operations behind enemy lines. The motivations for the main charac- 
ter’s actions are barely discussed: questions of treason, of ideological as 
opposed to patriotic commitment are left largely unaddressed, and there 
is an uncomfortable sense of futility lurking behind any seeming acts of 
heroism. Proverka na dorogakh was shelved until 1986 because, accord- 
ing to internal memos of the state film agency Goskino, it ‘distorts the 
image of a heroic time’—‘the people it depicts could only have lost the 
Great Patriotic War’; the subtext being that German’s film ‘makes us 
someone other than who we want to be’. 





2 See Julian Graffy, ‘Unshelving Stalin: after the Period of Stagnation’, ın Richard 
Taylor and Derek Spring, eds, Stalinism and the Soviet Cinema, London 1993, 
p. a18. 
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The production of his second film Dvadsat’ dnei bez voiny (Twenty 
Days without War) was less problematic. Made in 1976, it was released 
after only six months’ delay although again, it looks aslant at a crucial 
Soviet story: the siege of Stalingrad. German has described it as ‘an 
anti-romantic melodrama’ with ‘anti-beautiful’ heroes. The middle-aged 
Lopatin has twenty days’ leave from the battle and spends it in Tashkent. 
He visits his ex-wife, signs divorce papers, meets up with friends and 
becomes involved with another woman; then his leave is curtailed and 
he is sent back to fight. We see nothing of Stalingrad itself. As is fre- 
quently the case in German’s work, plot is minimal, the emphasis 
instead being on the portrayal of a mood. Perhaps more importantly, 
neither characters nor events are typically heroic. Lopatin is part of an 
army that has begun to turn the tide, yet throughout the film he looks 
dog-tired, and smiles only briefly flit across his face. 


Filming on Moi drug Ivan Lapshin finally began in 1979 and finished 
in 1982. Although the first screening was greeted with a standing ova- 
tion, the film was immediately attacked from within German’s own 
studio, Lenfil’m—an article in the studio’s newspaper called it a ‘gadkaia 
kartina’, a ‘disgusting film’. An official of Goskino informed him that 
everyone knew 37 and 38 weren't good years, but he shouldn’t destroy all 
people’s illusions—‘leave 1935 alone’. German was then told to re-shoot 
half of the film, and when he asked which half, the head of Goskino 
replied: ‘Hither. Leave half of your crap and do half as we want you 
to’} Fortunately, due to lack of finance and the director’s protestations, 
the re-shoot never took place. After prolonged debates within Goskino, 
the film was released in 1984, to critical acclaim and even a certain 
commercial success. 


Gorbachev’s accession signalled a turning point in German's career. 
The Conflict Commission established in 1986 by the Cinematographers’ 
Union at last sanctioned the release of Proverka, along with over 
seventy other ‘shelved’ films, including such masterpieces as Aleksandr 
Askol’dov’s Komissar (1967) and Tengiz Abuladze’s Monanieba 
(Repentance, 1984). In 1987, Lapshin was voted the best Soviet film of all 
time in a national poll of film critics, ahead of anything by Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin or Vertov. German’s film is in many ways a precursor to the 
series of films of the glasnost’ period that return obsessively to the era 





> Kino i vlast’, p. 206. 
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of Stalin—much as one of the characters in Repentance keeps exhum- 
ing a small-town tyrant. It encapsulates the issues that were to haunt 
the Soviet Union until its demise, and continue to resurface in contem- 
porary Russia: how are we to retell our history without disgracing our 
forefathers, magnifying them out of proportion or simply deleting them 
from the record? Which memories should we claim as ours? German 
himself was now occupied with an experimental workshop at Lenfil’m, 
set up in 1988, which saw the emergence of a new generation of Soviet 
directors—among them Aleksei Balabanov, whose 1991 debut feature 
Schastlivye dni (Happy Days), based on motifs from Beckett, German 
produced. Balabanov went on to make Brat (Brother, 1997) and Pro 
urodov i liudei (Of Freaks and Men, 1998). 


Shooting started on German’s latest film Khrustalev, mashinu! (Khrustalev, 
my carl, 1998) in 1992, but with the collapse of the Soviet Union there 
was a new series of problems to confront: US backers pulled out when 
the director refused to concede to their demand that Stalin be played by 
an American. The film is set in early 1953, at the time of the so-called 
Doctors’ Plot. On January 13, as Stalin lay dying, the state news agency 
announced that many of the country’s leading medical authorities had 
been arrested as spies responsible for the deaths of prominent Soviet 
politicians and generals: in the pay of ‘Joint’, a ClA-funded Zionist 
organization, or else of MI6, they had conspired to undermine the 
health of the nation’s leadership.* That Beria may have speeded Stalin’s 
death has been widely conjectured. Whether through Beria’s machina- 
tions, Stalin’s paranoia or, more likely, Beria’s manipulation of the latter, 
key members of Stalin’s close entourage were sacked in the months just 
prior to his death. Poskrebyshev, his personal secretary of twenty years, 
was fired in November 1952; the chief of Stalin’s bodyguards General 
Vlasik—also in his post for twenty years—was replaced in December 
1952 by one of Beria’s men, Vasilii Khrustalev. It is from this periph- 
eral player in the drama of history that German’s film takes its title. 
We see Beria at Stalin’s bedside, shouting at a nurse for not changing 


eo 
4 The arrests came after a five-year wave of the most vicious anti-Semitism, begun 
around 1948, at the start of the Cold War. Jews were attacked for being ‘rootless 
cosmopolitans’ disloyal to the achievements of the USSR, and dismissals of Jews 
from their jobs and the denigration of Jewish contributions to science and culture 
took place in much the same tenor as they had in thirties Germany. On 12 August 
1952, all but one of the twenty-five members of the Jewish Ant-Fascist Committee, 
which included leading scientists, writers and actors, were executed. 
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the Generalissimo’s sheets, urging the doctors to make Stalin break 
wind, and briskly closing the old man’s eyes when he has rattled out 
his last breath. After the sobs and murmured laments of the house- 
keeper, we hear Beria’s voice as he opens the door, shouting—with, 
according to Stalin’s daughter, ‘the ring of triumph unconcealed’s— 
‘Khrustaley! My car!’ 


Strategies of disorientation 


Again, the plot is elustve—events are hinted at rather than laid before us. 
Klenskii, a leading surgeon, goes to the hospital where he works and in 
one room discovers a double of himself. He realizes that his own arrest 
must be a part of some as yet unknown murky dealings, and he flees 
to the countryside. Klenskii is caught but—after undergoing horrific 
treatment by his captors—is then suddenly spirited back to Moscow to 
Stalin’s deathbed, where the leader lies prone after a cerebral haemorr- 
hage. He is dying an ignominious death, in soiled bed linen and with 
next to no medical attention. Beria’s summoning of Klenskii is clearly 
a token gesture, since it is already too late. German’s film has none of 
Beria’s reported ring of triumph; it is not a celebration of the death of 
Stalin, but rather a brutal, farcical exploration of the lives of a series of 
characters at a particular point in time. There is Klenskii, his wife and 
mistress, his family, their neighbours, his wife’s Jewish relatives who 
have to be hidden; there is a worker at a fur-coat shop who, at the begin- 
ning of the film, happens to stroll past as the NKVD are lying in wait for 
an unknown suspect, and is carted off to Siberia. And there is Klenskii’s 
son, a young boy whose grown-up voice (as in Ivan Lapshin) we hear 
at irregular intervals in the film. But again, the boy is not witness to 
everything that happens, and the film is not told exclusively from his 
point of view; although several scenes are shot with hand-held cameras 
below eye-level, suggestive perhaps of a child’s perspective, these also 
have the effect of denying the camera any authority over proceedings, 
any sense of control. 


This strategy—developed in the earlier films—is carried to an extreme 
in Khrustalev, mashinuk throughout the opening sequences, the viewer 
is left with a growing sense of unease at not knowing what is happen- 
ing, whose perspective it is being viewed from, what relevance these 





3 Svetlana Allihzyeva, Twenty Letters to a Friend, London 1967, p. 15. 
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scenes will have later in the film. This unease builds into a form of 
narrative panic, as the camera stumbles into dimly lit interiors without 
explanations or establishing shots, as we meet more and more charac- 
ters whose importance is unclear, as our hopes that a plot will establish 
itself are continually disappointed. The film unfolds as a series of farc- 
ical situations, full of comical snippets of dialogue and grotesquerie, 
but the comedy is often lost under the weight of the viewer's need for 
sense, and under the increasing atmosphere of threat, of the possibility 
of a descent into untrammelled brutality. The senselessness and the 
shadow of violence mark a daring but brilliant attempt to depict the para- 
noias of late Stalinism. Indeed, the film’s logic is that of a hallucinatory, 
delusional condition, bordering on hysteria. Plot, events, the chain of 
causes and consequences are all secondary to the evocation of a frenzied 
imaginative state. 


As if in echo of this dislocated imaginary, German shifts between a 
variety of registers. There are moments of crude realism—the harrow- 
ing scene where Klenskii is sodomized by his captors in the back of a 
yvan—which seem to belong to the Russian genre of chernukha, literally 
‘black stuff: a realism mired in the grime, sludge, sweat and swearing of 
daily life. Film such as Vasilii Pichul’s Malenkaia Vera (Little Vera, 1988) 
and Vitalii Kanevskii’s Zamri, umri, voskresni (Freeze, Die, Be Reborn, 
1990) are prime exponents of chernukha, and are clearly influenced by 
German. Kanevskii was, in fact, German’s protégé in the late 19808; 
his aesthetic of brak—amateurish or clumsy workmanship—makes an 
appearance at the beginning of Ivan Lapshin, as we hear the narrator 
cough and the sounds of equipment being set up. Both here and in 
his earlier films, too, German owes a debt to Italian neo-realism, and 
to Russian responses to the neo-realists such as Andrei Konchalovskii’s 
Istoriia Asi Kliachinoi (Asya’s Happiness, 1966).° The dialogue is full of 
contemporary slang and snatches of popular tunes, with a rough, impro- 
vised quality accentuated by the frequent overlappings and the intrusion 
of extraneous noise and voices. German has also made extensive use of 
non-professional actors, another neo-realist practice. 


There are, however, moments of absurdity and burlesque in Khrustalev, 
mashinul that seem to appeal to a different cinematic tradition. In this 





6 This film was also not released until 1986, but as a well-connected employee 
of Lenfil’m, German would have been able to see 1t—even though it was 
‘on the shelf. 
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connexion, it is perhaps interesting to note that German considers 
Fellini ‘cinema’s only realist’? This last remark was made with refer- 
ence to Roma (1952), a city which provides a coinadental link to Gogol’, 
whose deranged, dislocated Russia clearly influenced German’s latest 
film. (Indeed, its working title was Rus’-troika, a nod to the last lines of 
Dead Souls.) There are also moments which hint at allegory—Klenskii is 
attacked by a band of children who beat him with sticks, a brutalized and 
brutalizing new generation, Stalin’s progeny. But frequently, German’s 
shots have an otherworldly beauty, a composed lucidity which chal- 
lenges any intricate symbolic reading. Near the beginning of Khrustalev, 
mashinul, a stray dog lopes silently down a snow-covered street; a bleak, 
bleached white expanse stretches before Lapshin as he promises to clean 
up the earth and plant his garden. This is the lingering camera of a direc- 
tor taking pleasure in the shot as an aesthetic object in itself—shades of 
Tarkovsky, perhaps. 


Between thaw and fall 


German comes from a generation of filmmakers unable to make ; 
their reputations (as Tarkovsky did) before the liberalization of the 
Khrushchev years evaporated under Brezhnev; witnessing, as students, a 
burst of cinematic creativity that they were not allowed to carry forward. 
Tarkovsky’s Stalker apart, the late 19708 are more known for likeable 
comedies than for films of great import. The comparison with another 
near-contemporary is instructive: German and Nikita Mikhalkoy (The 
Barber of Siberia, Burnt by the Sun) both come from well-connected fami- 
lies of the Soviet artistic elite—Mikhalkov’s father wrote the lyrics to 
the Soviet national anthem, German’s breakfasted with Stalin at least 
twice—yet where German chose to be antipotochnyi, Mikhalkov’s films 
have been lush and uncontroversial: Western money has flooded in. 
German’s hardships and professional struggles have been one result, a 
career caught between the more open, experimental wave of the sixties 
and the harsh realism of the perestroika years. Paradoxically, German’s 
films properly belong to this period in which they could not be released: 
a bridge between two phases of Soviet filmmaking. They both refer to 
and prefigure a range of stylistic devices and strategies, rarely seen in 
the work of one director: each frame of Ivan Lapshin is loaded with 
potential meanings and suggested histories that emerge differently with 








7 Interview in Iskusstvo kino, 8, 2000, p. 12. 
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every viewing; Khrustalev, mashinul is now gaining a reputation as a 
misunderstood classic. German’s current project—the adaptation of the 
Strugatskiis’ Trudno byt’ bogom that he first scripted in 1968—continues 
his engagement with difficult areas of Russia’s past. Two observers from 
earth visit a planet similar to their own in mediaeval times, and find 
themselves constantly tempted to intervene and change the course of 
events. The book was a talisman of the Soviet thaw of the early sixties; 
it was the invasion of Czechoslovakia that put an end to its filming 
then. In returning to it now German has the possibility of commenting 
not only on the Prague Spring but perhaps also on Russia’s present 
‘intervention’ in Chechnya. 


But although his films abound with real details and concreta, German 
does not see himself as documenting or reporting events. When he por- 
trays the past it is always as a morass of anecdotal details and forgotten 
objects, forcing us to recognize its complexities and confusions. There 
is a continual denial of certainty in German’s films: definitive explana- 
tions of the ‘real’ are undermined in a way that reveals to the viewer 
the impossibility of ever remembering anything totally—along with the 

- hazards of forgetting even the smallest of incidental details. Indeed, it is 
often these that speak most powerfully in German’s films: champagne 
quotas never to be reached, empty plains that are left unplanted, the 
stray dog in the snow-covered street. 
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Cosmopolitanism Now 
TIMOTHY BRENNAN 


"One of the best things about this very good book is its genuinely interdisa- 
panary—or better; trans- or nondsaplinary—approach and perspectives It 
ts exhdarating and, in the best sense, thought-provoking to see discussed, 
Inked, contrasted, et cetera, so many objects of smutny drawn from so 
mary diferent areas. And all this from a position that backs 
nothing in theoretical sophisicabon and self-awareness 
Brennan's unique combnatore of diverse perspectives forms 
what might be called a new, onginal dsaplinary constelaton, 
as Benjamin has taught us to see such structures of thought.. 
| wash | had more space in which to tout the virtues of the 
book... More than any theorist or atc | have read in a kong 
ae te, Brennan offers a penetrating scrutny and profound a 
$q que of academic and intefectual prachce in our day and 
shows why taking part in it s worth the effort" 
—Damd S. Gross, WORLD LITERATURE TODAY 


“Timothy Brennan frst contnbuted to [the] controversies 
[surrounding cosmopoltanésm] in hes trenchant study of 
Salman Rushdie and the Therd World What interested him at 
the tme was how such writers as Derek Walcott became 
fashionable by wrtue of a ‘cosmopoltanssm' which made them ambiguous 
witnesses ..Brennan's formidable new book, At Home in the World elabo- 
rates thes dagnoss, extending the account of 'cosmopoltansm’ to ndude 
the internationally informed academics, journahsts, and policy advisors who 
are (n hes vew) stifing the message of lberabon movements and deanng 
the way for a globaksm, which s American capitaksm writ large... He gives a 
nuanced account of globalzation and he has fresh, provocative things to say 
about the role of inteectuals in the New World Order" 
—John Kerngan, TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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DAVID LADIPO 


THE RISE OF AMERICA’S 


PRISON-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


ILL CLINTON memorably entered the White House eight 

years ago over the body of poor, lobotomized Ricky Ray 

Rector, whose execution he had hurried back to Arkansas 

to attend. As he departs, the American prison population 
stands at two million, an all-time high, up from 1,429,000 in 199a, with 
a disproportionately soaring rate of incarceration among young black 
men. His administration saw the introduction at Federal level of the 
‘three strikes and you're out’ sentencing policy (imposing life prison- 
terms, without parole, on a third conviction) and increased penalties for 
drug-related crimes in the Sentencing Commission’s mandatory guide- 
lines. It actively promoted ‘truth-in-sentencing’ provisions (prisoners 
forced to serve at least 85 per cent of their sentences before parole), 
pumping Federal funds into prison-building projects in states where 
such practices prevailed. Small wonder that Gore and Clinton failed to 
protest at the 700,000 or so (predominantly black) Florida voters disen- 
franchised as a result of previous felony convictions; these were policies 
they had been conniving at for the past eight years. 


American incarceration rates are now proportionately six times higher 
than those of Britain, Canada or France. In addition to this, a further 3.2 
million Americans are on probation, and 685,000 on parole. This huge 
increase in the prison population has been heavily racialized: between 
1984 and 1997, the proportion of adult white men in prison rose from 
0.5 per cent to 0.9 per cent, whereas the percentage of incarcerated adult 
black men rose from 3.3 per cent to 7.2 per cent. By the end of this 
period there were 758,000 black men in prison, along with 274,000 
on parole and a further 902,000 on probation. Altogether, more than 
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18 per cent of all adult black men were under some form of correc- 
tional supervision in 1997. Almost a third (32 per cent) of black men 
between the ages of 20 and ag are currently ‘under some type of cor- 
rectional control’—incarceration, probation or parole—compared to 1 in 
15 whites, or I in 8 latinos. 


This surge in prison numbers has not been the result of a sudden crime 
boom but of deliberate changes in US criminal justice and sentencing 
practice. The introduction, across state after state, of ‘three strikes’, 
‘truth-in-sentencing’ and ‘zero tolerance’ (suspects arrested and charged 
for the most minor offences) has hugely increased the number of arrests 
and prison sentences, and the length of time served. The number of 
prisoners doing time for relatively minor, non-violent offences has also 
soared: these accounted for 70 per cent of all new committals to US 
state prisons in 1996—over 400,000 inmates are held for drug offences 
alone. While the ‘three strikes’ policies are usually assumed to refer 
to convictions for violent felony, in some states, including California, 
only the first two offences need come from a specifically enumerated 
list of ‘serious’ crimes—a list which, astonishingly, includes burglary, 
although burglaries by definition involve no victim contact, and the 
amount stolen is usually worth less than $500. The third ‘strike’ can be 
any felony, no matter how trivial, committed at any subsequent time. 
Juveniles have no right to trial by jury, yet their offences can also be 
counted as ‘strikes’. A sixteen-year-old who steals from two neighbours’ 
garages in the same afternoon can get two ‘strikes’ with one guilty plea. 


The only justification for these brutalizing sentencing policies, as pro- 
pounded by Clinton, Bush and Gore—and parroted on the other side 
of the Atlantic by Jack Straw and Ann Widdecombe—is that ‘prison 
works’: that high levels of imprisonment will reduce crime rates and 
deter serious drug abuse. But do America’s harsh new incarceration 





1 The US Bureau of Justice Statistics estrmates that, if current incarceration rates 
continue, 30 per cent of black American men will have been in prison at some stage 
of their lives. 

* Allen Beck, Chief Statistician at the US Justice Department’s Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, has estimated that only one ninth of the increase in prison rolls could be 
explained by higher offence rates; fully half was due to ‘a greater likelhood of a prison 
sentence upon arrest’ and a further third to increased length of sentences. Cited in 
Marc Mauer, Race to Incarcerate, The Sentencing Project, New York 1999, p. 34- 

> US Bureau of Justice Statistics, Truth in Sentencing in State Prisons, January 1999; 
New York Times, a8 February 1999. 
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practices actually achieve this? The most reliable source of inter-country 
difference in crime rates, the International Crime Victimization Survey 
(ICVS) fails to confirm the relationship between high levels of imprison- 
ment and low crime rates (see Table 1).4 The latest survey shows that 
America’s overall victimization figures remain around average for the 
sample shown: despite the swollen size of the US prison population, 
American citizens are just as likely to be victimized as the inhabitants of 
other countries with far fewer prison inmates and actually run a greater 
risk of homicide and ‘aggressive contact crime’ (robbery, sexual assault 
and other violent attacks). 








TABLE I Overall Victimization Risk and 
Rates of Incarceration, 1995 
Rate of Percentage of 
Country Incarceration per Population 
100,000 Population Victimized 
USA 600 24 
Canada 115 25 
Scotland 110 26 
Northern Ireland 105 17 
England and Wales 100 31 
France 95 25 
Austria 85 19 
Switzerland 80 27 
Netherlands 80 32 
Sweden 65 24 
Finland 60 19 





Source Mayhew and van Dijk, Crminal Vicunization and Mauer, 
Race to Incarcerats 





4 There is considerable variation between countries in terms of crime definition, 
the rates of crime reporting and levels of police record-keeping. Hence the most 
reliable compansons of inter-country differences come not from crime statistics 
but from victimization studies, which ask people about their experience of crimes 
Irrespective of whether they were subsequently reported to the police. By using 
similar methods of sample selection, consistent survey procedures and the same 
methods of data analysis, the 1996 ICVS has led to a vast improvement in the reli- 
ability of inter-country crime comparisons See Peter Mayhew and Jan van Dyk, 
Criminal Victimization in Eleven Industrialized Countries, Ministry of Justice, The 
Netherlands, 1997. 
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A closer examination of US Justice Department statistics reveals, in fact, 
an extraordinary absence of correlation between prison population and 
crime rates. Between 1977 and 1996, there were two spells (1980-84 
and 1991-96) when the rise in incarceration rates did coincide with a 
fall in crime rates; but there were also periods (1977-80 and 1984-91) 
when the crime rate rose, despite the growth in the prison population 
(see Figure 1). 


FIGURE I Incarceration and Crime Rates, 1977-96 
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Source’ US Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, 
Comme & Justice Electronic Data Abstracts 


Another illustration of the overall failure of America’s prison policy to 
reduce crime can be found by looking at inter-state variations in the 
relationship between crime and incarceration rates. Here, one might 
expect states with the steepest increases in imprisonment to have the 
slowest growth in crime. Instead, as Franklin Zimring has shown, incar- 
ceration rates were poor predictors of change in crime rates during the 
19808.5 Applying Zimring’s technique to the available state-level data 
for 1990-96 shows that, if anything, the correlation was even weaker. 





5 Frankin Zimring and Gordon Hawkins, Incapacitation: Penal Confinement and the 
Restraint of Crime, Oxford 1995. 
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The correlation coefficient between the percentage changes in crime and 
incarceration rates actually fell, from 0.32 during the period 1980-90, 
to 0.15 for 1990-96.° Thus, inter-state variations in prison expansion 
explain less than 3 per cent of the variation in inter-state crime rates— 
confounding any attempt to establish a straightline relationship between 
the two. Of the wide range of social and economic forces that may affect 
the crime rate, the deterrent effect of tough sentencing policies clearly 
plays, at best, a limited role. 


If prison growth has had little effect in reducing ‘victim’ crimes, it has 
made even less of an impact on the rate of serious drug-use. The number 
of prisoners incarcerated annually for drug offences rose more than 
twelvefold between 1979 and 1997—from 18,000 to 227,000—without 
any demonstrable effect on the availability of illicit narcotics or the 
prevalence of ‘hard-core’ use.” The percentage of high-school seniors 
who thought it ‘fairly easy’ (88 per cent) or ‘very easy’ (89 per cent) 
to get hold of marijuana remained unchanged between 1975 and 1995, 
while the number who thought it easy to get hold of ‘hard’ drugs actu- 
ally increased.* The rising purity of the drugs entering the US market 
has contributed to a fourfold increase in drug-related deaths over the 
past twenty years, and the government’s irresponsible prohibition of 
needle possession has helped the expansion of HIV and Hepatitis C 
epidemics. “We can’t incarcerate ourselves out of this problem,’ Barry 
McCaffrey, the four-star general who heads the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, has admitted. ‘We have a failed social policy and it has to 
be re-evaluated.”° 





6 In the interpretation of correlation coefficients, the square of the coefficient shows 
how much of the vanation in one variable can be explained by variations in the 
other. 1996 was the latest date for which state-level crime and incarceration rate 
data could be obtained. 

7 William Sabol and James Lynch, Crime Policy Report: Did Getting Tough on Crime 
Pay?, Urban Institute, August 1997; Allen Beck and Christopher Mumola, Prisoners 
in 1998, US Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin, August 1999; Office of National 
Drug Control Pohcy (ONDCP), Natonal Drug Control Strategy, 1998, table 3. 

* From 37 per cent to 48 per cent, with respect to cocaine, and from a4 per cent to 35 
per cent for heroin. National Institute of Drug Abuse, Monitoring The Future Survey 
1999, table rz. 

9 Kevin Zeese and Paul Lewin, The Effective National Drug Control Strategy, Common 
Sense for Drug Policy, 1999, fig. 1; ONDCP, National Drug Control Strategy, 
1999, part a. 

x New York Times, 28 February 1999. 
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As a direct crime-control mechanism, then, America’s prison boom and 
soaring incarceration rates clearly fail to work. One reason for this is 
the sheer buoyancy of the US criminal economy, especially the domes- 
tic drug market, offering career opportunities and glamorous lifestyle 
choices that far outstrip flipping burgers, telesales or stacking shelves. In 
this sense, each new incarceration merely creates another ‘job vacancy’, 
swiftly filled. To hope that prison bars will staunch the flow of crime 
here is like using a fishing net to hold back water. A second reason for 
the prison boom’s failure lies in the demographics of crime commis- 
sion: young men’s offence rates for armed robbery and burglary peak 
by the age of seventeen, and fall to half peak-rate by their twenty-first 
birthday; the average prison inmate, by contrast, is thirty years old— 
clearly on the ‘downside’ of their criminal careers. Each succeeding year 
of incarceration for a typical offender is therefore ‘buying’ less crime 
control—the ‘three strikes and you're out’ life-sentencing policy being 
particularly egregious in this regard. 


Thirdly, in terms of curbing violent crime, there can only be diminish- 
ing returns in pushing up sentencing rates. Given that the majority of 
violent offenders were already being locked up, a significant increase in 
incarceration rates could only take place through the imprisonment of 
non-violent, property and drug offenders. The swelling prison popula- 
tion has therefore been made up of ever less-serious offenders. Finally, 
despite the demagogy, and irrespective of the sums invested in law- 
enforcement agencies, the majority of crimes still remain ‘unresolved’. 
In 1994, for example, there were an estimated 3.9 million victimizations 
in the US through rape, robbery, aggravated assault and homicide. Just 
under half of these (1.9 million) were reported to the police and, of these, 
about 41 per cent, or 779,000, resulted in an arrest. In turn, only 18 
per cent of these arrests led to a felony conviction, of which 82 per cent 
were actually sentenced to prison. In other words, the 1I7,000 prison 
sentences represented just 3 per cent of all the serious violent offences 
originally committed." 


Aspects of crime control that really have served the local community— 
for example, the New York Police Department’s gun-confiscation policy, 
which claims to have taken 50,000 guns off the streets since 1993—have 
not necessarily had to involve prison sentences. A major change has 
been that, since 1994, confiscated guns are no longer sold back to the 





= Race to Incarcerate, p. 105. 
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public at auction.” Better gun control would clearly be a cheaper and 
more effective way of reducing violent crime. 


Ratcheting up the hysteria 


Given, then, the manifest failure of America’s experiment in mass incar- 
ceration to reduce the country’s crime rates, how can we account for the 
push to expand the prison rolls still further? ‘Retaking the city’ was the 
strategy proclaimed in the early nineties by former New York City Police 
Commissioner and ‘zero tolerance’ hero William Bratton. But retaking it 
from whom? The leadership that had once posed a real challenge to the 
forces of ‘law and order’ in American cities—when armed and educated 
Black Panthers cruised the streets behind police patrol cars, reading out 
the constitutional rights of young blacks whenever an arrest was made— 
had largely been wiped out during the Nixon years, going down in a 
hail of police bullets or dispatched on doubtful evidence to Death Row. 
(Since then, community leaders have regularly accused state forces of 
introducing hard drugs and accelerating gangsterization in the angry 
and demoralized inner cities.) A turning point came with Reagan’s 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act (1984), a victory for the rightist 
agenda on policing as a means of coping with the increased social 
and economic tensions and insecurities that Reaganomic restructuring 
brought.» Two years later, the Anti-Drug Abuse Act vastly extended the 
field of potential convicts by unleashing, for the first time, proactive 
strikes against drug users: The war on drugs’, as Tupac put it, ‘is 
a war on you and me’, and the numbers arrested on drug-related 
charges—often of the most minor sort—soared from 800,000 in 1985 
to 1.4 million by 1989. 


Far from restoring ‘order’, aggressive police action has provoked wide- 
scale riots (Rodney King) as well as organized protest (Amadou Diallo). 





n ‘Used State Guns Wind Up ın Bad Hands, Study Says’, New York Times, 15 May 
1994 

3 Despite an officially lower unemployment rate than most European economies, 
the level of job msecurity in the US 1s considerably higher, rating 52 points ina 
recent Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development index, compared 
to an average of 44. The index was based on employee responses to questions about 
whether they were ‘frequently worned’ about the future of their jobs, and ‘how sat- 
isfied’ they were with their job security. OECD Jobs Study, OECD, Paris 1998. 

4 Tupac Shakur, Tupacalypse Now, Amaru/Jive Records. 
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Yet opportunist politicians have consistently ratcheted up the odds, cyni- 
cally inflaming and exploiting racist sentiments for their own narrow 
electoral ends. George Bush Snr fought the 1988 Presidential election on 
‘getting tough’ with the likes of paroled black convict Willie Horton while 
Clinton, as we have seen, took the practice to greater heights with the 
execution of the unfortunate Ricky Ray Rector, who was clearly unaware 
of what was happening to him, and who had told his attorney just 
hours before he died that he was ‘going to vote for Clinton in the fall’ 


‘Political pork and bad economics’ 


But if base political opportunism and a willingness to exploit and exac- 
erbate punitive, racist responses to social fears have been one cause 
of the incarceration boom, another has lain in the desperate economic 
blight that has affected large sections of small-town America. The effects 
of the ‘hollowing-out’ caused by the harsh economic policies of the 
last twenty years have struck particularly hard on local communities 
previously dependent on manufacturing or agriculture, many experienc- 
ing catastrophic declines in employment opportunities with local stores 
and services folding, too. In turn, this has led to a dramatic change in 
attitudes towards prison-building. Historically, small towns and munici- 
palities have always been reluctant to build large carceral institutions, 
preferring instead to cut off their relief outlay and drive their ‘vagrants 
and criminals’ out, to swell the migrant populations of the great met- 
ropolitan cities. Only a few decades ago, small-town America found 
the notion of prisons in its backyard so unacceptable that many com- 
munities sued their state governments to keep them out. Declining 
local economies have now changed their hostility towards prisons into 
intense desire. 


Cameron, Missouri, has been a typical case. Always one of the state’s 
most deprived towns, it was hit still harder in the 1980s: stores were 
going out of business, no homes had been built in years and the popu- 
lation was slipping away. Attempts to attract other industries came to 
nothing. Then town leaders heard that the Missouri state government 
was looking for a site for a medium-security prison, and began rallying 
support to lure the 2,000-bed facility to their town. They won the con- 





3 Washington Post, 5 October 1992. 
* Abram de Swaan, In Care of the State, Cambridge 1990, pp. 41-2. I include here 
asylums and workhouses as well as pnsons. 
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tract, securing 250 jobs and increasing Cameron’s population by 1,000, 
swelling tax revenues in the process. As the town’s development officer 
put it, ‘We went fishing for perch and came up with catfish. But I’ll tell 
you this, we’re not going to throw it back.’” Soon twelve more towns 
were vying for the privilege of housing Missouri’s next three prisons, 
having seen what had happened in Cameron. 


The example of the Pelican Bay State Prison ın Crescent City, Del Norte 
County, California, was even more dramatic. By the mid-eighties, only 
four of the area’s seventeen sawmills were still in operation, the salmon- 
fishing industry was dead and over a hundred local businesses had 
closed down; unemployment was over 20 per cent. In 1989, the local 
worthies clinched a deal with the California Department of Corrections, 
providing cheap, unincorporated land, laying on water, sewage and 
power lines, and soothing local anxieties. Today, the sprawling $277.5 
million Pelican Bay prison provides 1,500 jobs, an annual payroll of $50 
million and a budget of over $90 million. 


Indirectly, the prison has created work in everything from construction and 
pumping gas to domestic violence counseling. The contract for hauling 
away the prison’s garbage alone is worth $130,000 a year—big money in 
Cahfornia’s poorest county. Following the employment boom came almost 
6,000 new residents. Del Norte’s population (including 4,000 prisoners) 
is now 28,000. In the last ten years, the average rate of housing starts has 
doubled, as has the value of local real estate. Also cashing in 1s a huge Ace 
Hardware, a private hospital, a 90,000-square-foot K-Mart and an equally 
mammoth Safeway. ‘In 1986, the county collected $73 mullion in sales 
tax; last year [1995] it was $142 million,’ says the County Assessor. On 
top of that, local government 1s saving money by usmg low-security, ‘level- 
one’ prisoners 1n place of public-works crews. Between 1990 and 1996, 
Pehcan Bay inmates worked almost 150,000 hours on everything from 
school grounds to public buildings. 


In this respect, the prison-building boom has served as a latterday 
Keynesian infrastructural investment programme for these blight-struck 
local communities, creating jobs and boosting local services. Indeed, it 
has been phenomenally successful in terms of creating relatively secure, 
decently paid and often unionized jobs. The numbers employed by US 





7 Jails Give Life to Rural Economies’, Guardian, 15 October 1994. 

4 Christian Parenti, Lockdown America: Police and Prisons in the Age of Crisis, London 
1999. Economic data on Crescent City comes from interviews with staff of the Del 
Norte County Assessor’s Office, January—February 1996. 
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Justice Department corrections agencies soared from 299,000 in 1982 
to 723,000 in 1998, and if police officers, judicial and legal staff are 
included, the total increase in criminal justice employment has been 
over 860,000. The cost has been an increase in real dollar expenditures 
from $58 billion in 1982 to $127 billion in 1998—soaring, for example, 
from 20 per cent to nearly 50 per cent of defence spending.» 


Keynes, of course, left the choice of public-works project—whether ditch- 
digging, pyramid-building, missile-making or prison-construction—up 
to the politicians (‘It would, indeed, be more sensible to build houses 
and the like; but if there are political and practical difficulties in the way 
of this, the above would be better than nothing’).* Unfortunately for 
the young, the poor and the black, however, prison-building requires a 
supply of human inmates to justify itself, and the new ‘prison-industrial 
complex’ (builders and operators, state and local officials, subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers) which this public-works investment has helped to 
create has itself become a powerful lobby for building yet more new 
jails, and for tougher sentencing policies with which to fill them. By the 
mid 1990s the Chair of the New York State Assembly’s Committee on 
Correction was reporting ‘a stream of letters, telegrams and resolutions 
to my office, from numerous upstate rural communities, enthusiasti- 
cally requesting prisons in their districts.’ Prison expansion in the state, 
he said, was increasingly being fed by a combination of ‘political pork 
and bad economics’.™ 


The criminal justice policies adopted, and then ratcheted up, by Reagan, 
Bush and Clinton contain, as has often been noted, a central contradic- 
tion: on the one hand, the free-marketeers urge cutting taxes and public 
expenditure, ‘a more managerialist, businesslike ethos . . . economy, 
efficiency and effectiveness in the use of criminal justice resources’; 
on the other, their socially authoritarian language seems to demand a 
forceful intervention from above. Privately built and run prisons have 
been operating under state and Federal government contracts since the 





9 US Bureau of Justice Statistics and US Department of Defense. 

= John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, 
London 1986, p. 129. 

= Jerome Miller, Search and Destroy: African-American Males in the Criminal Justice 
System, Cambridge 1996, p 229. 

= David Garland, ‘The Limits of the Sovereign State’, British Journal of Criminology, 
1996, vol. 36, no. 4, p. 455. 
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early years of the Reagan administration, when two Tennessee entre- 
preneurs set up the Corrections Corporation of America, using money 
from Kentucky Fried Chicken. CCA now leads the powerful and fast- 
growing US private prison industry, running 52 per cent of all privatized 
American prison beds.” Between 1992 and 1996, at the height of 
Clinton’s incarceration boom, CCA share prices rose from $1 to $42, 
outperforming the Dow Jones Industrial Average by 936 per cent. 


Naturally, the private prison firms are energetic lobbyists for tough 
sentencing laws. CCA President Robert Crants has the distinction of 
having handed out more money to Tennessee politicians than any 
other businessman, no doubt facilitated by the contacts of his CCA co- 
founder and old West Point roommate Tom Beasley, ex-chairman of the 
Tennessee Republican Party, while fellow board member T. Don Hutto 
is a former Commissioner of the Virginia and Arkansas Departments of 
Corrections. America’s second largest private prison firm, Wackenhut 
Corrections, has included Frank Carlucci (former Reagan NSA advi- 
sor), Bobby Inman (ex-deputy director of the CIA), a former Marine 
Corps commander, a pair of retired Air Force generals, a former Air 

Force undersecretary, an ex-Attorney General, the former chair of Allied 
Signal and the late Jorge Mas Canosa, caudillo of Cuban Miami and 
longtime Clinton intimate.™ 


The private prison companies have had some troubled times of late, 
with reports of inmate violence, frequent escapes and prisoners rioting 
against unbearable conditions. Cost-cutting measures have led to guards 
being taken on at the age of eighteen or nineteen, virtually untrained 
and with no previous corrections experience. Chronically ill prisoners 
have been left unattended. In addition, the private companies have 
encountered a powerful enemy, in the form of the prison guards’ trade 
unions. In the forefront of the struggle against prison privatization is the 
California Correctional Peace Officers Association, led for many years by 
the pugnacious, fedora-toting Don Novey, who served in the US Army’s 
503rd Counter Intelligence Division in Europe from 1969 to 1971 
(having picked up fluent Polish and German at the Defense Language 
Institute and the Counter Intelligence Division in Washington, DC). 





% ‘Letter to our shareholders’, Corrections Corporation of America 1997 Annual 
Report cited in Lockdown America, p. 218. 
1 Covert Action Quarterly, no. 54, Fall 1995; Lockdown America, p. 218-9. 
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Novey ‘cut his teeth as a rank-and-file bull, walking the tiers in Folsom 
from 1971 through 1986’.*5 Under his leadership, prison officers’ num- 
bers in California have leapt from 1,600 to more than 28,000 and their 
salaries have doubled, ın real terms, to an average of $41,000. The 
CCPOA has twenty-two in-house lawyers and a budget of $r7 million 
with which to oppose prison privatization, with its concomitant lower 
wages and penchant for untrained staff. Both prison officers’ unions 
and private prison firms can unite, however, in lobbying for harsher 
sentencing policies, together with all the other interests which stand 
to make a profit out of expanding prison capacity—among them, the 
telephone companies. Prisoners have to phone collect, and the phone 
companies can charge substantially higher rates for phones in jails—a 
single prison phone grossing $15,000 per year, five times more than 
a street phone-box. In return for a payphone monopoly, long-distance 
telephone carriers routinely kick back part of their profits to the prison 
systems in the form of commissions.” 


Finally, among those with an interest in lobbying for an expanded 
carceral system must be included the companies that employ prison 
labour. A compromise had been reached on this issue in the 1950s, 
between prison authorities, unions and private companies: it was agreed 
that prisoners should work only as a means of ‘rehabilitation’; inmate- 
produced goods would be used inside prisons or sold only to government 
agencies, and would not compete with private businesses or labour. 
This consensus has now broken down. From 1980 to 1994, the number 
of inmates employed in prison industries jumped by 358 per cent and 
prison industry sales—both to government departments and on the 
open market—rocketed from $392 million to $1.31 billion, with convicts 
sewing jeans and T-shirts, booking flights for TWA, working the phones 
in prison-based telemarketing campaigns and packaging products for 
Microsoft and Starbucks.” 


These, then, are some of the interests whose lobbying funds and exper- 
tise have helped push through the ballot initiatives and referenda for 
tougher sentencing policies in state after state.” Here, the legislative 
drive has undoubtedly been helped by the semi-hysterical and heavily 





* Lockdown America, p. 226. 

> Covert Action Quarterly, no. 54. 7 ibid. 

* For a good history of the introduction of ballot mutiatives see Mike Davis, Prisoners 
of the American Dream, London 1986. 
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racialized treatment of crime by the US news media.*? Crime stories 
now outstrip all other issues on the TV network news and Americans’ 
nightly viewing of cartoons and sitcoms is regularly interrupted by ‘late- 
breaking’ news flashes, often broadcast live from helicopters circling 
above the scene of the crime, bursting in on scheduled programmes. 
Violent scenes are endlessly replayed, often in camcorder footage, such 
as the images of the Rodney King beating and subsequent moments 
from the Los Angeles riots. Televised trials, such as O. J. Simpson’s, are 
highly dramatized, feeding a voyeuristic obsession with crime and pun- 
ishment. This is not a climate conducive to dealing, calmly and coolly, 
with the many social causes of violent crime, but rather one in which a 
retributive and racist agenda will be most likely to flourish. 


Costs of incarceration 


How should we measure the costs of America’s carceral boom? Firstly, 
there are the effects on the prisoners themselves. Often incarcerated, 
under the ‘zero tolerance’ and ‘three strikes’ sentencing policies, for 
minor drug, credit-card or property offences, the new convicts enter a 
regime of instant, institutionalized brutalization in which violence and 
rape are common tools of intimidation. A 1994 survey of a Midwestern 
state prison revealed that 22 per cent of adult male respondents had been 
forced or pressured into sexual contact during their time in prison.” 
From this and other studies, we can arrive at a figure of roughly 200,000 
males raped every year in American prisons; many of these men will 
be raped daily. The Stop Prisoner Rape group puts the figure at around 
290,000, arguing that most investigations ignore the plight of prisoners 
who pair off with another man for protection, and take no account of the 
far higher instances of rape at juvenile prisons.” 


Although the Supreme Court ruled in 1994, in Farmer vs. Brennan, 
that prison officers are responsible for protecting prisoners from sexual 
assault, a number of inmates who have contracted HIV in the course of 





+9 See Jerome Miller, Search and Destroy, p. 150. 

» Cindy Struckman-Johnson et al., ‘Sexual Coercion Reported by Men and Women 
in Prison’, Journal of Sex Research, 1996, vol. 33, no. 1, pp. 67-76. 

¥ Stop Prison Rape Amicus brief in support of Petitioner, Farmer vs. Brennan, 
no. 92-7247, Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1993; cited 
in Lockdown America, p. 185; on rape as a tool in juvenile facilities, see Dwight 
Edgar Abbot, with Jack Carter, I Cried, You Didn’t Listen: A Survivor's Exposé of the 
California Youth Authority, Los Angeles 1991. 
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jailhouse rapes since then have had their claims for damages refused.» 
The youngest and most vulnerable can easily be targeted here. The 
Boston Globe reports that ‘several prisoners at Shirley [State Prison] said 
that Slade [a notorious prison rapist] has had a long history of attacks 
there, but that he is typically reshuffled by the guards into cells with 
“fresh fish”, or new inmates.’® 


Complaining of convicts’ easy living—gym, books, conjugal visiting 
rights—neo-conservative ‘Victims’ Rights’ groups have been waging 
a rabid campaign to worsen prison conditions. Exercise rights have 
been cut back, prison libraries shut (or, in some instances, merely 
had their law books removed). The Prison Litigation Reform Act of 
1996 severely restricted prisoners’ ability to lodge cases in the civil 
courts. Television is omnipresent in US jails—and sometimes the only 
form of ‘therapy’ offered to distressed prisoners—but the rays only 
go one way: California, Pennsylvania and Virginia have now outlawed 
media interviews with prisoners. On the grounds that ‘prison isn’t 
punishment enough’, several states—among them Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Washington, Alabama and Arizona—have reintroduced that sadistic 
nineteenth-century fetish, the chain gang. Shackled convicts in striped 
prison uniforms can now be seen toiling by the roadsides, clearing trash 
and cutting weeds—an experience that brutalizes not only the prisoners 
themselves but American society at large. 


America has been paying the cost for its incarceration boom in many 
other ways. A prison population of 2 million creates a huge layer of 
angry, humiliated and damaged people, that includes not just the pris- 
oners and ex-prisoners themselves but their families, their lovers, their 
friends and their work colleagues. The regime of brutalization, and the 
reign of barely controlled criminal gangs within US prisons, produces, 
as Christian Parenti has argued, ‘a predator class’ which, when returned 
to the street, frightens and disorganizes communities of poor and work- 
ing people, dividing, if not destroying, any resistance.4 Taking into 





> Blucker vs. Washington et al., 95C5oro, US Distnct Court, Northern District of 
Illinois; ‘Jury Awards No Damages in Illinois Pnson Rape Lawsuit’, Associated 
Press, 29 August 1997; ‘No Award in Prison Rape Case’, St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, 30 
August 1997; ‘Damages Denied in Prison Rape’, Chicago Tribune, ag August 1997; 
cited in Lockdown America, p. 187. 

3 ‘Prison’s Hidden Horror’, Boston Globe, 1 May 1994. 

4 Lockdown America, p. 241. 
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account the 2 million currently in jail, an additional 3.2 million adults 
on probation and a further 685,000 on parole, the ‘total correctional 
population’ of the US currently stands at 5.7 million. Those not physi- 
cally incarcerated are subject to a further battery of compulsory drug and 
alcohol tests, curfews, electronic tagging and other restrictions. 


The billions spent on prisons have been denied to housing, hospitals and 
education. Civil rights have been severely curtailed: ten states now disen- 
franchise all former convicts and 3.9 million Americans have currently 
lost their voting rights as a result of felony convictions—a disenfran- 
chisement that, once again, has been heavily racialized in its effects: 
13 per cent of all black American men are now stripped of their elec- 
toral rights, and there are seven states in which one in four of all black 
men have been permanently disqualified to vote—a bitter aftermath to 
the expansion of voting rights secured, at such cost, by the freedom 
marches of the fifties and sixties.’ The Fourth Amendment might never 
have been written, the ‘right of the people to be secure against unreason- 
able searches and seizures’ being violated on an hourly basis by schools 
drug-testing students, police searching of cars without a warrant, and 
home-searches on tip-offs from unnamed informants. 


Shortly after the O. J. Simpson trial and the Million Man March in 1995, 
President Clinton gave a lecture at the University of Texas at Austin. 
During the course of his address he urged white America to ‘under- 
stand and acknowledge the roots of black pain’. Blacks were right, he 
exclaimed, to think that ‘something was terribly wrong’ when ‘almost 
one in three African-American men in their twenties are either in jail, 
on parole or otherwise under the supervision of the criminal justice 
system.’ Hypocrisy could go no further. It remains to be seen whether 
his successor can equal him in this regard. 








3 According to a recent report by the Sentencing Project, 46 states prohibit inmates 
from voting while servmg a felony sentence, 32 states prohibit felons from voting 
while they are on parole and 29 of these states exclude felony probationers as well. 
See Sentencing Project at http://www.sentencingproject.org 
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In These Great Times: Adventures in Globalization—3 


ROBERT WADE 


SHOWDOWN AT 


THE WORLD BANK 


N APRIL 2000, as anti-globalization protesters prepared to 
descend on Washington, the World Bank’s former chief econo- 
mist, Joseph Stiglitz, published an article in the New Republic 
which began: 
Next week’s meeting of the International Monetary Fund will bring to 
Washington, DC many of the same demonstrators who trashed the World 
Trade Organization in Seattle last fall. They'll say the IMF is arrogant. 
They'll say the IMF 1s secretive and insulated from democratic account- 
ability. They'll say the IMF’s economic ‘remedies’ often make things 
worse—turning slowdowns into recessions and recessions mto depres- 
sions. And they'll have a point. I was chief economist at the World Bank 
from 1996 until last November, during the gravest global economic crisis 
in a half-century. I saw how the IMF, m tandem with the US Treasury 
Department, responded. And I was appalled.: 


Stiglitz went on to detail his criticisms of the IMF’s handling of the 
1997-98 East Asian crisis. He pointed out that the countries of the 
region had liberalized their financial and capital markets in the early 
19908 not because they needed to attract more funds (savings rates 
were already 30 per cent or more) but under international pressure— 
particularly from the US Treasury. In Thailand, the flood of short-term 
capital—‘the kind that looks for the highest return in the next day, week 
or month, as opposed to long-term investment in things like factories’-— 
helped fuel an unsustainable real-estate boom; in 1997, when the hot 
money flowed out again, the bubble burst. The baht collapsed, the stock- 
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market plunged. Japanese banks and other investors pulled out, not just 
from Thailand but from other regional economies, too. In doing so, they 
precipitated a far worse crisis. The IMF’s response was to impose the 
same tight fiscal monetary policies on Thailand as they had on Latin 
America in the 1980s, ‘delivering the same medicine to each ailing 
nation that showed up on its doorstep’. 


As the World Bank’s chief economist, Stiglitz began lobbying for change. 
He argued that the East Asian countries were already running budgetary 
surpluses—actually starving the economy of much-needed investment 
in education and infrastructure (both essential to economic growth). 
The IMF’s austerity policies were only making the situation worse. High 
interest rates were devastating debt-laden local firms, leading to a rash 
of bankruptcies. Cuts in government expenditure were only shrinking 
the economy further. When he made these points at a Kuala Lumpur 
meeting of finance ministers and central bank governors in late 1997, 
the Fund’s Managing Director Michel Camdessus replied that East Asia 
simply had to grit it out. As unemployment increased tenfold and real 
wages plummeted, the Fund demanded that the Indonesian govern- 
ment cut food and fuel subsidies. Cynical political mterests stoked the 
ensuing violence. The social fabric was unravelling anyway, but IMF 
policies made the disintegration worse. 


Stiglitz had no doubts as to where these policies were coming from. 
Building free capital markets into the basic architecture of the world 
economy had long been, in the words of the US Treasury's (then) 
Deputy Secretary Lawrence Summers, ‘our most crucial international 
priority’. ‘To what extent’, Stiglitz asked, ‘did the IMF and the Treasury 
Department push policies that actually contributed to the increased 





1 Joseph Stiglitz, ‘What I Learned at the World Economic Crisis’, New Republic, 17 
April 2000. 

a Lawrence Summers, ‘America’s Role in Global Economic Integration’, Integrating 
National Economies: The Next Steps, Brookings Institution, Washington, DC, 9 
January 1997. Well after the Asian crisis began, Treasury Secretary Rubin was 
reiterating that ‘global capital flows have been an enormous boon to growth in 
countries around the world, hfting millions of people out of poverty—this is espe- 
cially true in the dynamic, rapidly mdustrializing countries of East Asia’, even 
urging ‘China would also benefit by opening itself more widely to foreign invest- 
ment, allowing foreign firms to bring their expertise and capital to the Chinese 
market’. Robert Rubin, ‘Remarks to the National Center for APEC’, Seattle, WA, 18 
September 1997. 
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global economic volatility?’ And ‘did America—and the IMF—push pol- 
icies because we, or they, believed the policies would help East Asia, or 
because we believed they would benefit financial interests in the United 
States and the advanced industrialist world?’ 


Doctrine of enlargement 


A central aim of US economic policy since the Second World War has 
been the worldwide acceptance of free-market ideology—the belief that 
the free flow of goods, services and capital is to the mutual benefit 
of all; that corporations should be managed for the maximization of 
shareholder-value; that stock-markets should be used for buying and 
selling corporate control; and that governments should intervene only 
in cases of obvious market failure. If the US can persuade powerful 
segments of national elites to embrace these goals for themselves, it 
can achieve its foreign economic policy objectives far more cheaply and 
effectively than through either negotiations or coercion. Once national 
elites accept the idea of the mutual benefits of free trade and free capital 
movements, they can dismiss critics of the free market as defenders of 
special interests, at the expense of the general good. During the Cold 
War, the goal of opening the world’s markets had to be balanced against 
that of containing communism. Since 1991, in the words of US National 
Security Advisor Anthony Lake, 


the successor to a doctrine of containment must be a strategy of enlargement, 
enlargement of the world’s free community of market democracies. During 
the Cold War, even children understood Amenica’s security mission: as 
they looked at those maps on their schoolroom walls, they knew we were 
trying to contain the creepmng expansion of that big, red blob. Today... we 


might visualize our securtty mission as promoting the enlargement of the 
‘blue areas’ of market democracies. 


The multilateral economic organizations—above all, the IMF and World 
Bank—have been important vehicles for this strategy. But here the US 
faces a dilemma. On the one hand, ıt wants these organizations to be 
pushing hard for its free-market policy objectives, and so needs to ensure 
that appointment procedures yield people who will promote them. On 
the other hand, the Bretton Woods institutions need to appear to be 





> National Security Affairs Premdential Assistant Anthony Lake, speech of a1 
September 1993; emphasis added. 
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acting in accordance with the wishes of the collectivity of member gov- 
ernments, rather than by Treasury dictate. Otherwise, they risk losing 
the legitimating force of multilateralism and may end up less effective 
in achieving US aims, in the long run. 


The World Bank has been an especially useful instrument for projecting 
American influence in developing countries, and one over which the US 
maintains discreet but firm institutional control. The Bank’s president 
is effectively chosen by the United States (which has r7 per cent of votes 
cast, as compared to 6 per cent for Japan [at number two] and 4.7 per 
cent for Germany [number three]). It is also the only member state able 
to exercise a veto on various key constitutional issues. It makes the single 
biggest contribution to the International Development Agency—the 
Bank’s soft-loan affiliate, dedicated to lending to the poorest countries; 
and since the US Congress, alone among member legislatures, has 
to approve not only the tri-annual pledges to the Agency but also the 
annual release of pledged funds, there are unique opportunities for 
American legislators and their friends to impose conditions of their 
own. In addition, it is American thinking about the roles of govern- 
ments and markets that sets the conceptual centre of gravity for World 
Bank debates, rather than that of Europe, Japan or the developing coun- 
tries. The vast majority of Bank economists, whatever their nationalities, 
have a postgraduate qualification from a North American university (as 
is indeed true of large numbers of the world’s elite opinion leaders). 
And there are many subtle ways in which the Bank’s location—in the 
heart of Washington DC, just a few blocks from the White House, 
Treasury and Washington think-tanks—helps contribute to the way in 
which American premisses structure the very mindset of most Bank 
staff, who read American newspapers, watch American TV and use 
American English as their lingua franca. 


‘Any signal of displeasure by the US executive director has an almost 
palpable impact on the Bank leadership and staff, whether the signal 
is an explicit complaint or simply the executive director’s request for 





4 Catherine Gwin, ‘US relations with the World Bank’, in The World Bank: Its First 
Half Century, vol. a, Perspectives, Brookings Institution, Washington, DC 1997, pp. 
195-274- 

5 On the differences between such thinking, see Bruno Frey et al, ‘Consensus and 
vol. 74, no. 5, 1984, pp. 986-94. 
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information on a problem,’ one observer has noted.6 Nevertheless, the 
US rarely resorts to proactive interventions, preferring to use negative 
power—to ensure, above all, that senior Bank people who do or say 
things contrary to Treasury wishes can be silenced or fired. 


More than just a source of funds to be offered or withheld, the World 
Bank is a fount of Anglo-American ideas on how an economy—and, 
increasingly, a polity—should be run. The role of the World Bank’s chief 
economist is a critical one from this point of view. The Bank’s legitimacy 
rests on the claim that its development advice reflects the best possible 
technical research, a justification readily cited by borrowing govern- 
ments when imposing Bank policies on their unwilling populations. The 
chief economist has much influence over what research is done and by 
whom: what evidence is accepted, what conclusions are drawn and how 
these are advertised; hence, much influence over what constitutes ‘the 
best technical research’. So when Joseph Stiglitz began criticizing the 
IMF/World Bank free-market policies in Hast Asia, and particularly their 
promulgation of unrestricted short-term capital flow—even advising the 
Ethiopian government on how to resist IMF demands that it open up its 
financial system—Treasury reacted strongly. Summers—now Treasury 
Secretary—asked World Bank President James Wolfensohn to rein him in. 


Wolfensohn, however, was initially hesitant to do so, and not only 
because of Stiglitz’s prestige in the outside world—he was widely seen as 
a Nobel Prize-winner-in-waiting for his work on the economics of infor- 
mation. Wolfensohn—an ex-Wall Street Democrat with close ties to the 
White House—had his own criticisms of the neo-liberal ‘Washington 
Consensus’ and had drawn on some of Stiglitz’s ideas about partner- 
ship and participation in writing the new Comprehensive Development 
Framework which he proposed for the Bank.” Wolfensohn’s relationship 
with the Treasury, and with Summers in particular, had been stormy. The 





í William Ascher, ‘The World Bank and US Control’, in Margaret Karns and Karen 
Mingst, eds, The United States and Multilateral Institutions: Patterns of Changing 
Instrumentality and Influence, London 1992, p. 124. 

7 See the common themes in James Wolfensohn, The Challenge of Inclusion’, 
World Bank, 23 September 1997; ‘The Other Crisis’, World Bank, 6 October 1998; 
‘Coalitions for Change’, World Bank, 28 September 1999 and Joseph Stiglitz, 
‘Towards a New Paradigm for Development: Strategies, Policies and Processes’, 
World Bank, 19 October 1998; ‘Partidpation and Development: Perspectives from 
the Comprehensive Development Paradigm’, World Bank, 27 February 1999. 
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assertive Summers, himself a former chief economist of the Bank, made 
no secret that Wolfensohn was not his choice as president. From the 
beginning he had little compunction about telling him what to do. Staff 
around Wolfensohn (no less strong-minded) learned that a Summers 
telephone call was likely to plunge their boss into a foul mood—all the 
more so by 1999 as the decision time for Wolfensohn’s second term 
drew near, and he no longer felt able to tell Summers when to get lost. 


Wolfensohn’s price 


Wolfensohn badly wanted a second term, not least to consolidate his 
claim to the all-important Nobel Prize. Summers, by far the most power- 
ful figure in the Clinton Cabinet, had the main voice in the decision. 
In essence, Summers made his support conditional on Stiglitz’s non- 
renewal. Wolfensohn agreed. He announced Stiglitz’s resignation as the 
Bank’s chief economist in November 1999—just before Seattle; but, he 
added, Stiglitz would stay on as his own ‘special advisor’. As Stiglitz 
would explain: ‘it became very clear to me that working from the inside 
was not leading to responses at the speed at which responses were 
needed. And when dealing with policies as misguided as I believe these 
policies were, you have to either speak out or resign . . . Rather than 
muzzle myself, or be muzzled, I decided to leave.’* 


Stiglitz had many opponents inside the Bank, and not only among those 
who—riding high before his arrival—shared the ideological disposition 
of the IMF and the Treasury and had not taken kindly to Stiglitz’s criti- 
cism. Even those—including some of his own managers and research 
staff—who agreed with Stiglitz’s views on the limitations of free mar- 
kets could be heard to say that he was treating the Bank like a travel 
agency and neglecting his internal roles of mentoring staff, debating 
economic strategy and directing the research complex. He often forgot 
to thank those he left carrying the can. The staff reciprocated, awarding 
him bottom marks in the Staff Attitude Survey of 1999. Wolfensohn’s 
own tribute at Stiglitz’s farewell was somewhat barbed: he declared him- 
self a great admirer of ‘someone I understand I have met in the past few 
years—when he wasn’t travelling’. 











$ Louis Uchitelle, ‘World Bank economust felt he had to silence his critiasm or 
quit’, New York Times, 2 December 1999. 
9 Financial Times, 27 June 2000. 
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It was scarcely two months after this, in January 2000, that one of 
Stiglitz’s own appointees, Ravi Kanbur, produced that year’s draft World 
Development Report on poverty. The WDR, published annually, is the 
World Bank’s flagship publication; its image of independence is care- 
fully nurtured, since the message is meant to be based on empirical 
evidence and, of course, ‘the best’ technical research. The Reports are 
theme-based and run to between two and three hundred pages; recent 
titles have focused on The State in a Changing World (1997), Knowledge 
for Development (1998—99) and Entering the 21st Century (1999-2000). 
Core budgets range from $3.5 to $5 million, handsomely supplemented 
by contributions from trust funds and foundations. Bach WDR has a 
print run of at least 50,000 in English (over 100,000 in some cases), and 
the Reports are translated into seven languages." WDR directorships, 
then, are important positions for defining what ideas the Bank projects. 
Each director is chosen by the chief economist, with the approval of 
the president. The director and chief economist then pick a team of 
between five and ten full-time authors (most of them Bank staff mem- 
bers), plus consultants and administrators. They normally have about 
eighteen months to prepare the report. Drafts are circulated for internal 
discussion, and member governments also get to comment. 


Ravi Kanbur, a distinguished professor of development economics, had 
been brought in by Stiglitz to direct the team writing the WDR 2000, 
Attacking Poverty. This was always going to be a sensitive subject: poverty 
reduction is the very core of the Bank’s mission and is the focus of the 
most passionate debates in the whole of development studies. Kanbur 
was chosen for several reasons. He had been a Bank insider (chief 
economist of the Africa region), but was now at Cornell—this, plus his 
identity as a British-educated developing-country national, helped secure 
the WDR’s reputation as independent. He was also known to be broadly 
sympathetic to the views about development sketched by Wolfensohn in 





> The Bank produces about 50,000 copies of the WDR summary across the 
seven languages (Chmese, German, French, Spanish, Japanese, Russian and 
Vietnamese). In comparison, UNCTAD’s annual Trade and Development Report— 
the only multilateral development report to provide serious economic challenges 
to heartland free-market views—has a print run of only about 12,000 in English, 
plus another 7,000-8,000 copies in the other five official languages of the UN 
(Chinese, Russian, French, Spanish, Arabic) It is produced on a shoestring budget 
of less than $700,000 UNDP’s Human Development Report has a print run of 
100,000 in 12 languages, with a budget of roughly $1.5 mullion. 
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the Comprehensive Development Framework and elaborated by Stiglitz 
and his advisors—a minority position among development economists 
in the Anglo-American tradition. Jagdish Bhagwati and T. N. Srinivasan, 
for example, had argued that Wolfensohn’s and Stiglitz’s views, if trans- 
lated into Bank policy, would encourage countries to adopt measures 
which would slow growth—and, in turn, poverty reduction—as in India 
in the fifties, sixties and seventies. 


The ‘business’ of empowerment 


The January 2000 ‘red-cover’ draft Report contained much that was 
anathema to Treasury thinking. A long section on world capital markets 
allocated some blame for the East Asian crisis to the rapid opening up of 
markets to short-term capital flows, spoke favourably of Malaysian and 
Chilean capital controls and advocated such restrictions as normal instru- 
ments of economic management in developing countries. Although the 
Report began by recognizing the importance of economic growth—‘the 
engine of poverty reduction’—it also stressed ‘empowerment, security 
and opportunity’ as the key ingredients of its strategy, and discussed 
the three in that order, highlighting the first two over the more growth- 
oriented section on ‘opportunity’. 


Highly controversial, in IMF/World Bank circles, was the section on 
empowering the impoverished: how to create or scale up organizations 
of the poor—networks, cooperatives, trade unions and the like—so as to 
articulate their interests in the political and market realms; and how to 
make state organizations more responsive to their citizens.” The Report 





« This section was a particular challenge. Everyone on the team knew that the 
report had to endorse democracy and empowerment as good for development and 
poverty reduction: this was the message decided by the Bank But how to prove 
it? They could use Amartya Sen's Democracy as Freedom, arguing that democracy 
was both an instrumental good and an intrinsic value, part of the very concept of 
development, also Judith Tendler’s Good Government in the Tropics, on a single-state 
experiment in Brazil; the standard cases of Kerala and Sri Lanka; and voluminous 
cross-country regressions showing democracy as good for just about everything. 
Other evidence, however, would give democracy a more equivocal report. The cross- 
country regression results are open to question, and the cases of China, Singapore, 
pre-1987 Tarwan and South Korea are difficult to square with the gospel (as is 
democratic but developmentally unsuccessful India). The issue for the authors, 
then, was how to give a ringing endorsement to democracy and its apolitical cousin, 
empowerment, while acknowledging this ambiguity. 
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drew extensively on the ‘Consultations with the Poor’ exercise that the 
Bank had been running since 1998, a combination of new and existing 
participatory studies involving some 60,000 people in sixty countries. 
Drafts were reviewed via an intensive, independently moderated elec- 
tronic consultation involving 1,523 subscribers in eighty countries, a 
project on a far bigger scale than had been attempted for any other 
WDR. The Bank had, in fact, been widely praised for this, and some 
non-governmental organizations saw Kanbur’s approach as promising 
evidence of a growing openness to alternative perspectives on develop- 
ment issues. The Report’s attitude to security was also controversial, 
arguing that effective safety nets should be created before free-market 
reforms are pushed through. Without safety nets, the reforms will create 
losers with nothing to fall back on. 


The ‘empowerment’ section attracted immediate criticism, ranging from 
‘why is this stuff being given priority over growth?’ to ‘these chapters 
pander to noisy and nosy NGOs’—and, best of all, ‘the Bank should not be 
in the business of empowerment’. On the question of security, many crit- 
ics argued that, while social safety nets were needed they had to be built 
simultaneously with market reforms, not made a precondition for them. 
From Yale, T. N. Srinivasan launched an attack on the report’s concep- 
tual foundations. ‘Security, opportunity and empowerment could at best 
be termed as diagnostics and at worst as three symptoms of the disease 
or syndrome of poverty, but they certainly do not provide an analytical 
engine.’ He also argued that the report lacked causal analysis, taking cross- 
country regressions too literally as the basis for policy judgements. Angus 
Deaton sent in scathing remarks from Princeton. Some of the Bank’s 
own leading macroeconomists joined in the barrage, charging that the 
draft short-changed economic growth, despite its opening declaration.” 


It was at this stage, with criticism building on Kanbur’s Report and 
protesters massing for the Spring Meetings of the IMF and World 
Bank, that Stiglitz’s New Republic article on the handling of the East 
Asian crisis appeared. Summers was reported as being close to apop- 
lexy. He rang Wolfensohn and spoke to him in a way that Wolfensohn 





> See David Dollar and Aart Kraay, ‘Growth is good for the poor’, Development 
Research Group, The World Bank, March 2000 (written and discussed before the 
red-cover draft WDR was produced). Dollar and Kraay disassociated themselves 
from the popular portrayal of their paper as a manifesto for growth-is-everything: 
letter to the Economist, 24 June 2000. 
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was spoken to by few others. He told him that all connexions between 
Stiglitz and the Bank had to be severed. Wolfensohn called Stiglitz to 
his office for a tense and testy meeting, told him he was no longer a 
special advisor and no longer welcome in the Bank. Stiglitz pointed out 
that the ‘optics’ would not be good if he were fired so soon after the New 
Republic piece. Wolfensohn threatened that if the story leaked he would 
call a press conference and denounce him. Stiglitz took this as black- 
mail. Meanwhile, Stanley Fischer, deputy managing director of the IMF 
and Summers’s ally, called a special staff meeting to discuss how the 
Fund was going to respond to Stiglitz’s article. He informed the gather- 
ing that Wolfensohn had agreed to fire Stiglitz, to the delight of all. 


The US Treasurys comments on Kanbur’s draft Report came in at 
about this time and read quite differently to those of other member 
governments—their tone stiffened, no doubt, by the anti-globalization 
demonstrations.» They especially stressed the need for emphasis on 
higher economic growth—and on freer markets, as the route to growth. 
The Treasury had seen Seattle, in particular, as a worryingly unequal 
alhance between well-organized, traditional forces of Western protec- 
tionism and naive, pro-development NGOs. The apparent success of the 
alliance in obstructing the conference—and the fact that, with an elec- 
tion in prospect, President Clinton chose not to take on the forces of 
US protectionism in his address—raised the importance of stressing 
open markets, both in the Treasury and in parts of the Bank In oral 
comments on the January draft, US officials made statements like ‘give 
them [NGOs, trade unionists and the like] an inch of nuance and they'll 
take a mile of protection’. (At the same time, however, Treasury, alert to 
White House needs, also called for more emphasis on core labour stand- 
ards, leading one WDR insider to characterize the Treasury message as 
‘growth, growth, growth, plus labour standards’.) 


3 Other elements behind Treasury’s comments mcluded the not always smooth 
relationship between Summers and Kanbur when Summers was chief economist at 
the Bank and Kanbur reported to him on Africa; Treasury’s anger at Stiglitz, which 
spilt over onto Stiglitz’s appointee; and Summer’s anger at the Bank—specifically, 
Stiglitz and Boris Pleskovic—having invited Jeffrey Sachs to be a keynote speaker 
at the Annual Bank Conference on Development Economics that month (April 
2000). How, Summers wondered, could the Bank give a hostile critic a keynote 
address right after the ant-Bank demonstrations at the Spring Meetings” Summers 
had seen the posters advertising the forthcoming conference, with Sachs’s name 
prominently displayed. He had complained loudly, and the instruction went out 
from a senior manager to take them down. 
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Kanbur attended a review meeting with Wolfensohn and the Bank’s 
managing directors in May 2000, where he was surprised to hear the 
president expressing sympathy with the ‘growth first’ view. Kanbur had 
already conceded some ground to his critics, shifting the ‘opportunity’ 
section of the draft into first place and, in his ‘overview’ of the subse- 
quent, green-cover draft, making substantive changes—which he later 
tried to pull back from—in the Treasury direction. A few days later he 
met with two of the Bank’s managing directors. One of them, closest 
of all to Wolfensohn, summarized the thrust of Treasury criticism, and 
urged Kanbur to redraft some more. 


Kanbur concluded that the WDR was on a slippery slope. They were 
coming under insistent pressure from the Treasury and from powerful 
Bank economists. Stiglitz’s successor, Nicholas Stern, had only just been 
appointed; new and untested, he might not be in a strong position to 
protect them. They apparently had less support from Wolfensohn than 
they had counted on. The choice was to revise the WDR even further 
in the direction of the Washington Consensus, or to fight to protect 
their central argument and have the Bank dissociate itself from the 
Report and sweep it under the carpet. If Kanbur resigned, on the other 
hand, there might be a chance that the publicity would force the Bank 
to acknowledge Attacking Poverty as the work of an independent team 
of social scientists: ‘we don’t know why he resigned, we gave him com- 
plete independence and, to show our commitment to the process and 
our independence from the Treasury, we will keep the main themes the 
same, though we will of course improve the quality.’ 


Kanbur left the Bank immediately after the meeting with the two man- 
aging directors, returned the next day to collect a few belongings, and 
disappeared. After sending a brief email note to the team informing 
them of his intention, he resigned on May 25th. People—Wolfensohn 
included—tried to persuade him to withdraw his resignation, to no avail. 
His deputy took over as Report director. The story broke a fortnight 
later. Kanbur refused all press interviews. He did not want to dissociate 
himself from the Bank or the WDR, fearing this might legitimize even 
broader revisions to the draft. 


In the end, the Report was published with three substantive changes. 


First, a chapter was added on growth and poverty, even though, in the 
eyes of some, its Washington Consensus message was inconsistent with 
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the rest of the argument. Second, the chapter on free-market reforms 
and unemployment, ‘Making markets work for the poor’, no longer 
emphasized the need for the prior establishment of social safety nets but 
called for them to be put in place ‘simultaneously’ with labour-shedding 
reforms—which might provide more excuse to delay them altogether. 
The original emphasis on other hazards of free-market reforms was also 
softened, and that on their benefits strengthened. Finally, the long sec- 
tion on the need for capital controls was cut to a fraction of the earlier 
draft’s, and mention of Malaysia’s experience was dropped altogether. 
The need for a ‘cautious approach’ to liberalizing financial markets was 
substantially watered down, with capital controls now appearing only as 
transitional measures en route to free capital markets. This last change 
was particularly dear to Treasury’s heart. 


An alternative development Bank? 


There is some substance to Treasury’s criticisms. There is a dangerous 
tendency in development thinking—seen in the thrust of the red-cover 
draft Report and in the Comprehensive Development Framework—to 
shift attention from growth towards non-income aspects of poverty and 
from hard-nosed technical subjects such as industrial technology policy 
and irrigation investment towards ‘soft-nosed’ issues—education, health, 
participation, legal reform and cultural projects. Developing countries 
have been experiencing a severe growth slowdown. Ever since 1960, 
average incomes in developing countries have grown more slowly than 
OECD incomes in most years, causing world income inequality to widen. 
The past two decades have seen the situation worsen: the median rate 
of growth in developing countries’ average incomes between 1980 and 
1998 was o per cent“ The growth crisis is itself an important proximate 





4 Median unweighted GDP per capita growth in 1960~79 was 3.4 percent for devel- 
oped countries, 2.5 percent for developing countries; in 1980—98, 1.8 percent and 
© percent, respectively. The population-weighted average growth rate for develop- 
ing countries in 1980-98 was 0.8 percent. The smaller fall of the weighted average 
reflects the faster growth of China and India. William Easterly, The Lost Decades: 
Explainmg Developing Countries’ Stagnation 1980-98’, typescript, World Bank, 
January 2000. Branko Milanovic, True World Income Distribution, 1988 and 
1993’, Pohcy Research Paper 2244, Development Research Group, World Bank, 
November 1999. While I agree that fast economic growth can do wonders for 
poverty reduction, especially when asset distribution 18 relatively equal, I question 
whether the liberal free-market reape is generally good for growth. 
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cause of the rising numbers in poverty and should be right at the fore- 
front of the development debate—as should be the steps that OECD 
countries take to moderate it, including lifting US union-sponsored 
protectionism. But the swelling phalanx of American-led—and mostly 
Western-based—NGOs which have succeeded in advancing the ‘govern- 
ance, participation and environment’ agenda are not likely to place it 
there; these bodies have shown little serious interest in economics and 


economic growth. 


These qualifications notwithstanding, the Bank would be a better 
development agency if the US—both the Federal government and 
American-based NGOs—had less control over it, and if people from * 
other states, with knowledge of other forms of capitalism, had more 
influence over what the Bank says and does, in terms of sanctioning a 
wider range of institutional configurations. We know from Japan and 
from the countries of continental Europe that efficiency, catch-up, inno- 
vation and well-being can be promoted not only by competition but also 
by organizational loyalties. Free markets in labour can be constrained 
by the need to protect such loyalties; corporations can be managed in 
the interests of employees and other stakeholders, as well as share- 
holders; they need not be bought and sold on the stock-market; and the 
public sector can express the principle of mutual responsibility through 
the supervision of health care, education and collective social insur- 
ance.” Certainly, such alternatives are on the defensive at the start of 
the present century. They are under question from segments of their 
own national elites (part of the US’s return on generous scholarship 
funding for foreign students in American graduate schools), and under 
pressure from capital flows out of Europe. The US Treasury has declared 
that capital will continue to drain and the euro to fall ‘unless and until 
Europe shows more commitment to overhauling its restrictive labour 
market and generous welfare systems, which are seen as a barrier to 
growth’—in effect, setting free-market conditionalities on US coopera- 
tion in intervention on behalf of the euro.” But political economies with 
social-democratic characteristics clearly can be effective vehicles of late 





3 I am mdebted to Ronald Dore’s pithy Stockmarket Capitalism, Welfare Capitalism, 
Oxford 2000 It should be read in conjunction with Robert Lane, ‘The Road Not 
Taken: Fnendship, Consumerism, and Happiness’, Critical Review, vol. 8, no. 4, 
PP- 521-54- 

* International Herald Tribune, 20 September 2000. 
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development. And the world economy would be less fragile if it con- 
tained a broader and more stable range of capitalist forms.” 


One acid test of the World Bank’s independence from US Treasury 
views would be the appointment of a chief economist and associated 
staff who openly championed these arguments. In the end, perhaps, the 
only long-term way to moderate American hegemony over it is to shift 
the Bank’s headquarters out of the US. Constitutionally, the European 
states have the votes to do this. A World Bank with important staff and 
headquarter functions in, say, Berlin or Paris would be suffused by more 
diverse views of political economy. Short of that, the Europeans and the 
Japanese could organize themselves to steer the Bank a bit more. The 
Nordics have already been doing so for years now, putting up millions 
of dollars in trust funds for Bank work on the ‘social’ aspects of develop- 
ment—an area where the Treasury is happy to let them take the lead and 
pay the cost, being peripheral to the interests of the US state but central 
to the objectives of many American NGOs whom the Treasury likes to 
keep happy. The question is whether the Europeans and Japanese can 
exercise more leadership on the issues where the Treasury really does 
want the Bank as its instrument—such as opening up developing mar- 
kets; and whether the representatives of developing countries on the 
board of the Bank will concert their actions for a change. 





7 See the research of Geoffrey Garrett, summanzed in ‘Shrinking States? 
Globalization and National Autonomy’, in Ngaire Woods, ed., The Political Economy 
of Globalization, London 2000. 
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Herbert P. Bix, Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan 
HarperCollins: New York 2000, $35 hardback, 816 pp, 0 060 19314 x 
Duckworth: London 2001, £25 hardback, 800 pp, o 715 63077 6 


GAVAN MCCORMACK 


JAPAN’S HOUDINI 


The story goes that fanatcal Japanese militarists pressured the unwilling 
Emperor Hirohrto into World War II, with a suicidal zeal that it took two atom 
bombs to destroy; and that American democracy reluctantly conceded the peace- 
loving monarch a non-political role in postwar Japan, ın deference to his devoted 
subjects. Herbert Bix’s magistetial new biography—the first anglophone work to 
draw on the full array of court sources now available—proves every one of these 
propositions false. 

Hirohito ascended the Chrysanthemum Throne in 1926, after five years ag 
regent to his mentally debilitated father Emperor Yoshihito. His legacy was 
muxed. The 25-year-old inherited a dynamic, industrializing economy, an expand- 
ing colonial empire and the imperial state system; but also, nsing social tensions 
and popular discontent. Bix cites a widely circulated denuncaaton written some 
years earlier by Uchiyama Gudé, a young priest of the S&S Zen sect: 


The Big Bullock of the present government, the emperor, is not the son of gods 
as your primary school teachers and others would have you believe. The ancestors 
of the present emperor came forth from a comer of Kyushu, kilhng and robbing 
people as they did. They then destroyed ther fellow thieves . . Although this 
is well known, university professors and their students, weaklings that they are, 
refuse to either say or wnte anything about ıt Instead, they attempt to decetve 
both others and themselves, knowmg all along the whole thing is a pack of lies. 
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‘Extremist thought is about to overwhelm the world; and an outcry is being made 
about the labour problem’, the young Hirohito had noted in an essay on the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1920. The response of the conservative court elite 
was a policy of ‘total national unity’, ‘military preparedness’, accelerated ndus- 
trial growth and a deliberate project of rebuilding the emperor’s prestige as the 
embodiment of supreme military, political and religious power. 

Slight, twitchy, shrill-voiced, near-sighted, physically awkward, reticent and 
tense, Hirohito was not the obvious candidate for divine martial-monarch. But 
he was intelligent enough and strong-willed, and he wanted to tule. Whereas 
his grandfather the Mexji emperor had been all too prone to indulge his pro- 
digious appetites, Hirohito set self-discipline above pleasure: a frugal regime, 
daily exercise, a highly regulated timetable. His education had a strong military 
slant lectured by admirals and generals on American theories of sea-power and 
the use of infantry (as well as constitutional and internatonal law, Western 
history, diplomacy and pohtical philosophy, race and imperialism, economics, 
contemporary events and natural science), he was given actual command of 
company-sized units of the Imperial Guard, and a trench was dug inside the 
palace compound so the 19-year-old prince could practise firing the machine- 
gun. Once he had assumed the throne, Hirohito was rarely out of uniform. The 
enthronement ceremonies orchestrated by the palace elite lasted a year, climax- 
ing in the secret ritual of his deification—an ‘awe-inspiring mystery’ as the loyal 
press and newly established national radio had 1t—consummating his symbolic 
marriage to his progenitor, the sun goddess Amaterasu Omikami, while lying in 
the foetal position, wrapped in a quilt, on the sacred shinza bed. 

In power, as Bix demonstrates, Hirohito was the ‘active agent’ of his and 
the ruling elites’ interests, ‘neither an arch-conspirator nor a dictator but a lead- 
ing participant’ in the major political and military events of his reign: ‘Like a 
silent spider positioned at the centre of a wide, multisided web, Hirohito spread 
his filaments into every organ of state and the army and navy, absorbing—and 
rememberi ormation provided by others’. For the court elite, ‘constitu- 
tional monarchy’ was a protective façade, allowing the emperor to tule while 
remaining unaccountable. 

Bix charts every oscillation of this weak but camny politcian. From 1926, 
Hirohito and his advisors began a succession of anti-democratic initiatives to 
strengthen the kokutai—the emperor-based polity—and impose an aggressive, 
mulitanst-chauvinist nationalism from above. A policy of mass arrests, forced 
recantations and executions was pursued against Communists and labour and 
peasant activists. Hirohito’s prerogative of t0suiken—the autonomy of supreme 
command—was jealously guarded. Nervous about Western condemnations of 
the invasion of Manchuria, he was gleeful at the Kwantung Army’s success. His 
silent endorsement of the criminal depradations of his young officers in China 
encouraged them to worse excesses, in the name of ‘divine Japan’. As the con- 
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flict there developed into full-scale war, he was involved in decision-making on 
a daily basis, authorizing, inter alia, the use of poison gas and the final assault 
on Nanjing, and ‘signing off on the campaigns of annihilation against guerrilla 
bases that became known as the sanké, or three ‘alls’: kill all, burn all, loot all. 

Hirohito’s authority was remforced by the constitution of the Imperial 
Conference, in the context of a ‘powerless cabinet’ and an ‘emasculated con- 
stitution’. He was, Bix argues, a ‘real war leader’ who ‘carefully examined and 
sanctioned the policies, strategies and orders for waging wars of aggression’. 
Drawing on the scholarship of a new generation of Japanese historians, as 
well as palace documents and the memoirs and diaries of aides and cham- 
berlains, Bix details the emperor’s intimate involvement with the planning of 
Pearl Harbour. From the beginning of November 1941 Hirohito was involved in 
intense discussions with his High Command, cross-questioning chiefs of staff 
over minute details in their daily briefings, fussing obsessively over the exact 
wording of the war rescript. On December 8th (Tokyo time) he received the first 
reports of the attack at 2.30am and from then on was in constant meetings. His 
naval aide J Eitchird noted in his diary: ‘Throughout the day the emperor wore 
his naval uniform and seemed to be in a splendid mood.’ 

The wartime division of power and responsibility was such that ‘only the 
emperor himself ever knew the entire picture’, and he devoted himself with 
meticulous attention to the task of achieving victory, overseeing everything 
from personnel appointments to air and sea strategy. A common refram ın his 
messages to the front was to ‘win a real victory over the Americans’, ‘do the 
attacking’, achieve ‘a splendid victory’, ‘go on the offensive’—this last as the 
catastrophic Battle of Okinawa was opening in the spring of 1945. As the war 
entered its final phase he vacillated, steering Japan toward continued aggression 
rather than direct negotiations, and ‘continued to procrastinate until the bomb 
was dropped and the Soviets attacked’. Even then, Bix documents his abiding 
preoccupation with the survival of the kokutai and the imperial regalia—sword, 
jewel and bronze murror. He showed no trace of anguish over the suffering of 
his ‘subjects’ and no sense of accountability other than to his own ancestors. 

It was in Hirohito’s name and under his command that Japan had launched 
on nearly 14 years of war, at a cost, according to official estimates, of nearly 20 
milhon Aman lives and over 3.1 million Japanese ones, as well as some 60,000 
Allies. Naturally he was expected to figure prominently on the hist of those to be 
investigated for war crimes. That he was not, Bix shows, was the result of con- 
certed US policy. The reason was simple. In Washington, it was assumed that 
Hirohtto could be deployed as a conservative bulwark to block any possibility 
of radical change and assure Japanese docility to American purposes. A docu- 
ment which came to light while the book under review was in press (and now 
available at www.iwanami.co.jp/sekai) reveals that the earliest statement of the 
US view that the emperor should be given a central postwar role as a ‘puppet 
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who not only could be won over to our side but who would carry with him a 
tremendous weight of authority’, was penned in 1942 by none other than Edwin 
Reischauer—later, doyen of American Japanologists and ambassador to Japan 
in the 19603; then, a junior staff member at Harvard. On September 6th, 1945, 
Truman announced the ‘US Inttial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan’, instructing 
General MacArthur to exercise his authority through Japan’s existing government 
structures, including the emperor, ‘insofar as this promoted the achievement of 
US objectives’; Hirohito strained every muscle to make sure it did. 

John Dower, author of the 1999 Pulitzer Prize winner Embracing Defeat. 
Japan in the Wake of World War II, has recently discovered a new Hirohito memo- 
randum of 1946, which suggests that MacArthur was ‘deeply impressed’ with 
the emperor’s view that the Japanese people’s ‘cultural level is still low’, that they 
were ‘too willing to be led’ and inclined to ‘selfishly concentrating their attention 
on their nghts and not thinking about their duties and obligations’; therefore 
‘the Occupation should last for a long time’. (The text has been published in 
the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, Oct-Dec 1999.) To MacArthur, such 
views must have been conclusive evidence of Hirohito’s perspicacious and 
cooperative character, proof of the wisdom of retaining him in office—and either 
confirmation, or perhaps the original source, of MacArthur’s own assessment 
that the Japanese had the mentality of a ‘twelve-year-old’, compared to the 
average adult Anglo-Saxon or German. Bir, too, finds Hirohito lamenting the fact 
that the Japanese people lacked ‘a sense of religion’ and ‘calmness’, and that they 
were inclined to be ‘blind followers’. Nothing could be more shocking to today’s 
ultra-nationalists in Japan than this evidence of the emperor's enthusiastic 
support for the US cause; or the fact that 1t was precisely for his compliance 
that he was assigned (and himself welcomed) the role of chief instrament 
of American policy. 

MacArthur himself had drawn up his ‘Operation Blacklist’ strategy months 
before the Japanese surrender: it consisted of detaching Hirohito from the mili- 
tarists and retaining him, along Reischauerian lines, as a puppet emperor. Since 
MacArthur was under Potsdam Declaration orders to mete out stern punishment 
to war criminals, his first task was to establish Hirohito’s innocence—above 
all, as far as US public opinion was concerned, to separate him from the 
attack on Pearl Harbour. Under MacArthur’s instructions, the Allied Military 
Tnbunal in Tokyo gave the emperor full immunity from investigation and pros- 
ecution; he was not required to give evidence and even the mention of his 
name was avoided. His assent to all war-related decisions was assumed to have 
been merely formal, and the official hne became that he had been reluctantly 
embroiled in war against his peaceful inclinations: ‘I was virtually a prisoner, 
and powerless.’ One decision alone was attributed to him: the exercise of a resid- 
ual prerogative, in the context of a divided government, to order a cessation of 
hostilities ın August 1945. 
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The American occupiers adopted as one of their key principles the same 
objective for which the Japanese establishment had held out so desperately 
during the final, cataclysmic months of war: the retention of the kokutai, 
the emperor-centred state system. The ‘peace emperor’ myth, hastily cobbled 
together by Hirohito’s courtiers in those final months as Japan burned around 
them, was taken up with a passion by MacArthur's staff. The uniformed 
commander-in-chief astride his white horse became the bespectacled family 
man and amateur biologist, it was Tõjð who had bombed Pearl Harbour. If there 
were to be an award for genius in the fabrication and promotion of contradictory 
umages in the twentieth century, the combined efforts of the Japanese and US 
governments in reconstructing and retmposing the emperor system upon Japan 
would be hard to beat. 

The Alhed Tribunal 1s commonly seen in Japan as a forum for ‘victor’s jus- 
tice’. Bix sums it up as a ‘joint —American-Japanese—political trial’, postulated 
on the belief, shared by the elites of both sides, that the most important task 
was to protect Hirohito—something which could only be done ‘by grossly erag- 
gerating the threat of social upheaval in Japan, rigging testimony, destroying 
evidence and distorting history’. Even after the war, as a ‘symbol’ emperor under 
the 1947 constitution—a reduction in status which he accepted with the utmost 
reluctance—Hirohito continued to exert a plainly unconstitutional influence 
over state affairs: inviting the US to retain its control over Okinawa indefinitely, 
urging the prime minister to ‘do something about the Communist Party’, giving 
gratuitous advice about which Japanese the Americans could trust (old and con- 
servative ones who remained close to him). Till his death in 1989, he showed 
no sign of any guilt or personal remorse over his wartime role. The only time he 
was confronted directly about it was in October 1975, when a foreign journalist 
asked him: ‘What does your majesty think about so-called war responsibility?” 
The emperor gave the astonishing reply: ‘I cannot answer that question because 
I haven't thoroughly studied the literature in this field, and so don’t really appre- 
ciate the nuances of your words’. 

In Tokyo in December 2000, more than fifty years after the Allied Tribunal, 
the words ‘Hirohito: guilty’ were uttered in a courtroom for the first tme. The 
only sanctions this tribunal had at its disposal were moral, however It was 
convened by women’s organizations from throughout Asia to reopen the ques- 
tion of war responsibility—specifically, to try Japan and its emperor for crimes 
against women (it can be reached via www.jca.apc.org). Paradoxically, the more 
the actual events retreat into history, the more fiercely contested they become. 
Courts in Japan now face more than fifty suits for compensation and apology 
from former comfort women, atrocity victims, former Korean and Taiwanese 
auxiliaries, forced labourers and POWs. The issues are now debated in schools 
and universities, the national Diet and the media. In January 2000, formal delib- 
erations on the question of constitutional reform began in both houses of the 
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Diet and ‘constitutional research councils’ were set up. Reformers have begun to 
focus on the contradiction between the role of the ‘symbolic emperor’ and that of 
‘popular sovereignty’ in the constitution that MacArthur bestowed, and to sug- 
gest that republicanism may be the only mode of government consistent with 
the latter. They begin to speak of the transition from a kami no kuni (country of 
the gods) to a tami no kuni (country of the people). 

Long taboo, the question is still surrounded by superstition and the real 
threat of ultra-nationalist violence; republicans tread carefully, knowing full well 
the lessons of history and the consequences of getting it wrong. Their opponents 
are not merely right-wing thugs. ‘I continue to affirm to the Japanese people that 
Japan is a country of the gods, with the emperor at its centre’, Prime Minster 
Mori declared in a speech to the 230-member ‘Parliamentarian Association for 
Shinto Politics’ in June last year. This is the same racist and exclusionary vision 
of identity that was promoted as the official ideology of fascist Japan. Several 
hundred members of the national Diet now belong to the ‘League for a Bright 
Japan’ or to the Nippon Kaigi (Japan Conference). They contest offical admis- 
sions of war responsibility and guilt, lament the loss of a ‘distinctive Japanese 
historical consciousness’ and oppose what they describe as the ‘masochistic’ 
view of history. For Nippon Kaigi, the emperor is the central embodiment of 
‘true’ Japaneseness, and the postwar emperor system is the kokutai that Japan 
has enjoyed from time immemonial, in which state and emperor are one. 

The fact is that the questions of 1945 still face Japan today: how should the 
thirties and forties be assessed? What sort of relationship is desirable with the 
United States? Should Japan possess armed forces? What should be done about 
the emperor? The post-1945 system undoubtedly liberated Japan from fascism 
and militarism and established a constitutional democracy, but it did go on the 
basis of a political lie: the present cnsis is one consequence of that. Recent criti- 
cal scholarship such as that by Dower, Bix and their Japanese colleagues helps 
to put these developments in historical context, and to question once again the 
structure of the Japanese polity and the role of the US occupaton—commonly 
regarded, ın the West at least, as a triumph of democratic transformation, and 
now touted by some as a ‘nation-building’ solution to be applied elsewhere. 

Bix makes careful use of a vast mass of sources, comparing and contrasting, 
taking nothing for granted. Among the new documents now available is the 
so-called ‘Monologue’, Hirohito’s own (self-servmg but contradictory) version 
of history, recorded in 1946 and published in 1990, after it unexpectedly 
tumed up ın the US. His reflections from the late seventies are still secret, 
but known ın part from references in other documents, diaries, memoirs and 
archive materials. The project involved a prodigious labour. Bix had to confront 
the intensely propagandistic efforts of the Imperial Household Agency, who 
still hold Hirohito’s personal diary. The US government, too, 18 still refusing 
to release their secret records of Hirohito’s conversations with MacArthur— 
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another token of the symbiotic if asymmetrical relationship between Amencan 
and Japanese elites. If necessarily circumstantial, the picture Bix presents is 
persuasive nevertheless. 

Nearly thirty years ago, an even larger book—David Bergamim’s Japan’s 
Imperial Conspiracy: How Emperor Hirohito led Japan into War against the West— 
was devoted to the proposition of Hirohito’s war guilt It soon dropped from 
professional and public consciousness, scarcely dentmg Hirohito’s reputation 
and mostly dismissed by specialists for 1ts unorthodox methodology. Herbert Bix 
is a stubbornly independent scholar, whose account—avoiding moralism—is 
rooted m scrupulous and exhaustive research. His analysis, while eschewing any 
notion of conspiracy, is in fact more radical than Bergamini’s, pointing to the 
structure of power and responsibility in the state as a whole; his work will not be 
so easily bypassed. However, his every footnote will be scrutinized and his unset- 
tling conclusions—implicitly tackling mainstream Japanologists with complicity 
in a fundamental misinterpretation of modern history—resisted. It is notable 
that ın treating much of the same subject matter, he makes not even a single 
footnote reference to Bergamini’s work whether he can escape Bergamuni’s fate 
remains to be seen. 

If there is a criticism of this book, it is that it extrapolates too indiscrimi- 
nately from the past, concluding that a future threat to the Japanese body politic 
may stem from ‘some future national leadership’ finding ways to make use of 
a successor emperor—a direct replay, in other words. Despite the continuity of 
Hirohito’s own career, the pre- and postwar polities are fundamentally different. 
Today, most Japanese scholars specializing in these questions would say that 
it is precisely the symbolic, cultural and ‘identity’ dimensions of the emperor 
system that are at stake, rather than the prospect of direct umperial intervention. 
But the 1mportance of this attempt to reopen the debate about Hirohito’s rule 
cannot be underestimated: it is only through such a discussion that the Japanese 
polity might be reimagined as one ın which the people are sovereign, able to 
share an understanding of the past—and vision for the future—with their conti- 
nental neighbours. In that process, Mori’s myth of the tennd as lynchpin of an 
identity marked by purity, homogeneity and difference from Asia will have to 
be critically addressed and overcome. In striving to raise these crucial questions, 
Bix performs a valuable service to the Japanese people, as well as writing history 
at its best. 





Gavan McCormack ıs research professor of Japanese history at the Australian 
National University. Author of The Emptiness of Japanese Affluence (1996) and, 
with Glenn Hook, of Japan’s Contested Constitution (2001). 
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JACOB STEVENS 


A REVOLUTION IN MORALS? 


The evolution of Cohen’s political position has taken a turn that will seem to 
many to be, quite literally, mystifying. If You’re an Egalitarian, How Come You're 
So Rich? is, in part, a defence of religion and religious morality, and the provoca- 
tive title asks all on the Left to examine their individual moral views. The book is 
based on a set of lectures delivered ın Edinburgh, established by a Lord Gifford 
1n 1886 for promoting and advancing the knowledge of God. Cohen’s broad 
view of his remit results in a text that begins with personal memoir, provides an 
interpretation and criticism of scientific socialism and an egalitarian critique of 
Rawlsian liberalism, and concludes with a ‘thought for the day’ for rich egalttar- 
ians (a quote from Mark’s Gospel). 

Cohen’s politicized, working-class family home is sketched in contrast to 
the strong religious affinities—and divisions—that characterized his school and 
home town, Montreal. A divided society, in its turn, leaves Cohen’s intellectual 
views and emotional attachments at variance. A leftist Jewish primary school 
taught the young Marxist about his religious heritage, uncluding a “History of the 
Class Struggle’ in Yiddish, before it was disbanded in McCarthyite manner in 
1952. At his Protestant secondary school, the majority Jewish intake made Cohen 
feel that he had to conceal both his lack of a bar mitzvah and his political views. 
Press-ganged into a prayer group at summer camp, he then had to hide an enjoy- 
ment of bible-reading—the rebellion of a revolutionary—from his antireligious 
family. The final fault-line between heart and mind was Cohen’s view of Israel, 
his initial anti-Zionism swayed by singing the Israeli national anthem and, later, 
the Six Day War, to settle into ‘anti-anti-Zionism’—intellectually dismayed by, 
but feeling emotionally responsible for, Israeli policy in the occupied terntories. 
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The tales of Cohen’s childhood are set in the context of a discussion about 
nurtured beliefs, with Cohen proposing that it 1s irrational to continue to hold 
such beliefs once 1t is realized that a different upbringing would have instilled 
rival ones. The first exhibit is Cohen’s Marnst heritage, but in order to gen- 
eralıze beyond the political and religious he cites his views, nurtured during 
an Oxford degree, about the distinction between analytic and synthetic truths. 
Proposing irrationality seems rather strained, for few are prepared to view their 
beliefs as irrational on the grounds that an as-yet-unheard case might be just as 
strong: to do so would be rather like listening to those politicians who speak on 
behalf of the ‘silent majority’. Cohen, it would seem, intends to invoke the power 
of nurtured belief and its hold over our life and actions. Moral and religious 
beliefs, both in the family and across society, constitute a structure that forms 
opinions, influences subsequent actions and constrains our future choices. 

Cohen’s political views were initially defined by his relation to Marxism, 
culminating in his involvement with the ‘Analytical Marxists’, who sought 
to reformulate Marx’s work within the parameters dictated by analytic philogo- 
phy. The case against Marx in these lectures continues a familiar theme from 
that work: isolating and criticizing the Hegelian legacy in Marnst theory. The 
defender of Karl Marx’s theory of history has now become a critic, and the 
first target in these lectures is what Cohen has called the ‘obstetric motif in 
Marmsm—the claim that the solution to the contradictions of capitalism is to be 
found within capitalism; that the route to communism, and its main features, 
can be detected within the current order, and that any potential socialist trans- 
formation can usefully be described as the old order ‘giving birth’ to the new. 

The critique of Hegel therefore focuses on the proposition that a solution 
is only available when a problem is fully developed, and that this solution is 
endogenous to the fully formed problem. Applied to society, this aspect of the 
dialectical method results ın the view that any political solution is necessarily 
endogenous: any blueprints for socialism, or ideals upon which to found it, that 
are applied from ‘without’ cannot be part of a real transformation. Cohen argues 
that the obstetric motif has encouraged a ‘crminal inattention’ to the problems 
of developing a socialist conception of justice and envisaging the structure of a 
socialist state, both being necessitated by people’s reasonable adherence to ‘the 
devil they know’. It 1s conceded that politically viable normative structures are 
inevitably related to the current social and economic conditions—what 1s right 
must be possible—but that does not rule out a role for a conception of justice, or 
of a wider morality, in bringing about political change. 

Cohen argues that a strong moral case provided the implicit basis for the 
traditional critique of capitalism, and was a vital element mm the political suc- 
cess of socialist movements. This was founded upon the fact that the proletariat 
was perceived to combine four distinct features: beng the majority of society; 
producing the wealth of society; being the exploited in society; and being the 
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needy people in society. A wide variety of existing moral viewpoints—democratic 
views, the nght to the product of one’s labour, and humanitarian concern— 
would therefore be politically inclined to support Marxism. The evolution of 
capitalism has ensured that these features have now come apart: the working 
class in the West 1s much better off, and the most needy are those unable to 
work. The result is to undermine the view that socialist revolution is inevitable 
in two respects. Firstly, there is no prospect of a unified working class having 
a direct interest in socialist transformation—due to exploitation and need—and 
being able to carry it out. Secondly, any case for socialism that wishes to com- 
bine the same range of moral viewpoints now has its work cut out, for they are 
more widely seen to conflict. It is worth noting that Marx directly addressed the 
conflict between distribution according to need and the right to the product of 
your labour in the Critique of the Gotha Programme: Cohen dismisses this discus- 
sion on the grounds that the solution proposed was not chosen from a ‘menu of 
policy options’. 

In reply to those who hold that the four features cohere at the international 
level, Cohen asserts that the working class ‘do not form a majority within or 
across the societies in question’. This is due to the disaggregation of the Western 
working class into distinct and relatively well-off groups, the continuing agrar- 
ian majority in the developing world, and the ability of transnational capital to 
absorb and expel sets of workers at will. The international cooperation of labour 
is not an option: there are too many cultural barriers for labour to organize effec- 
tively at this level. Worse still, for the socialist hope of material equality, is the 
environmental crisis. Aggregate consumption will have to be reduced, and we 
therefore need a political morality which presumes that conditions of scarcity 
will persist for the foreseeable future. 

As an assessment of the political state of the working class, Cohen’s views 
hold out no prospect of socialist revolution—if they are true, then so much 
the worse for the historical inevitability of communism. The critique is a fait 
accompli: if we think that conditions of scarcity necessitate class conflict, we 
must expect there to be class conflict for the foreseeable future. Liberal theory, 
unlike Marxism, has always operated under the assumpton that there will not 
be enough of society’s goods to go around: it is discussion of the fair distribu- 
tion of scarce goods, in part, that gives mse to a conception of political justice. 
Having disposed of working-class revolution and any hope of material abun- 
dance it is natural, therefore, for Cohen to turn to the work of John Rawls. The 
result ıs an egalitarian critique of Rawisian liberalism, and the agenda 1s set in 
the following passage: 

My own fundamental concern is neither the basic structure of socety, in any 

sense, nor people’s individual choices, but the pattern of benefits and burdens in 


tis neither a structure within which choice occurs nor a set of choices, 
but the upshot of structure and choices alike . . . My root belief 1s that there 1s 
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injustice m distribution when mequality of goods reflects not such things as dif- 
ferences in the arduousness of people’s labours, or people’s different preferences 
and choices with respect to income and leisure, but myriad forms of lucky and 
unlucky circumstance. 


The phrase ‘benefits and burdens’ is ambiguous, suggesting social as well as 
material goods, but rt retains a clear focus on equality of outcome, rather than 
equality of opportunity, power or human development. Cohen does not rule out 
all inequalities here, but proposes that inequality can justified only if ıt is the 
result of choices for which the mdividual affected can reasonably be held to 
be responsible—with the grounds for responsibility bemg indrvidual choice, as 
opposed to inherited circumstance. It becomes clear that 1f nurtured beliefs are 
a constraint, then we will need to turn our attention to their distributive effect. 

Cohen’s reference to the ‘basic structure of society’, quoted above, marks 
out his disagreement with Rawls. For Rawls, that structure—consisting of the 
main constitutional, legal and social institutions—is to be designed to ensure 
that citizens are of equal pohtical status, with each being accorded the most 
extensive set of basic liberties consistent with allowing the same liberties to all. 
The distribution of all other social goods is to be determined by the ‘difference 
principle’: inequality is justified only to the extent that it benefits the worst off in 
society. Rawls recognizes that inequality can be socially divisive, but argues that 
the worst off will be able to retain their dignity ın the knowledge that this 1s the 
best deal available. Partly for this reason, and partly to ensure stability over time, 
Rawls requires that these principles of justice be known and upheld by citizens 
during their dauly life. 

Cohen’s case against Rawls is intended to establish that systematic, and 
unjust, inequalities could occur within a liberal constitutional framework. If we 
are to accept Rawls’s description of the principles of justice, then they should 
also be applied to people’s choices within the legal framework proposed. Two 
major illustrations are offered in support of this case: mequality in salary levels 
and the division of labour between the sexes. With regard to the first, Cohen 
poses a question to those commanding a high salary: ‘Why, in the light of 
their own belief in the difference principle, do they require more pay than 
the untalented get for work which is not specially unpleasant?’ If they believe 
that inequalities are only just when they benefit the worst off in society, then 
their labour-market behaviour cannot be just: the extra salary could go directly 
towards helping the poor. 

Rawls’s position is that political justice 1s concerned only with the basic struc- 
ture of society, and not the choices within ıt. Cohen’s other example, the just 
division of labour within the family, is intended to highlight a potential ambi- 
guity in the Rawisian structure—does it include social institutions such as the 
family? The family is partly constituted by people’s choices, and its structure 
is an effect of those choices over time: should those choices be a concern of 
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political justice? The dilemma that Cohen wishes to force upon Rawls is as 
follows: if we restrict the basic structure to the coercive institutions, then that 
structure, and the resulting conception of justice, 18 artificially and indefensibly 
narrow; but if we extend it to include socal institutions such as the family, then 
we cannot exclude chosen behaviour from the primary purview of justice. 

In his recent reworking of The Idea of Public Reason Revisited’, Rawls 
explicitly states that ‘the family 1s part of the basic structure’. However, with the 
family, as with voluntary associations, the principles of political justice do not 
apply directly to its internal life. Rawls holds that equal civil rights for women 
can be enshrined in law and enforced, but that free choices within the family 
are not a matter of political justice—which ‘allows in principle that considerable 
gendered division of labour may persist’. This puts Rawls onto the first horn of 
the dilemma: that the basic structure, so conceived, is arbitrarily narrow. Many 
would agree with Cohen that the work of the feminist movement, extending 
equality from civil rights to the workplace and the home, is a political project 
motivated by a conception of justice. 

Cohen’s final application of the feminist slogan, ‘the personal 1s political’, is 
a discussion of rich egalitarian professors, and their indrvidual morality. Should 
they donate their salary to help the needy, and will it change society if they 
do? The question 1s, disappointingly, left unanswered, but 1t is woven in with 
a revealing discussion of the philosophical problem of akrasia. This can be 
summed up as: can you intentionally do what you think it wrong to do? Hare 
argued that if you really hold a moral belief, then you will act accordingly—if 
you don’t, ıt is clear that you didn’t really hold the requisite belief. Cohen differs: 
by implication, egalitarian professors all too often hold on to their riches, even 
though they regard inequality as unjust. We have the freedom, then, to act in a 
way that does not accord with our moral views. 

In my view this fatally damages Cohen’s case against Rawls. Rawls admits 
that different conceptions of justice can apply to the family, and other voluntary 
associations, but he restricts his own to the coercive institutions on the basis 
that these represent a special case: society as a whole is a closed system, and we 
cannot escape its basic politcal, economic and social arrangements. Although 
Cohen has argued that our choices are constrained by complex sociological and 
psychological factors, his final analysis concedes our freedom to act in a way 
contrary to our received morahty and the moral views of those around us. This 
allows Rawls to justify his strong distinction between the basic structure and our 
choices within it. Cohen’s own view of individual choice and responsibility, as a 
ground for just distribution, is sufficiently liberal to ensure that his case against 
Rawls will fail on its own terms. 

The motive for Cohen’s focus on individual morality rather than social struc- 
ture remains puzzling. It appears that Cohen’s views, particularly concerning 
the political impotence of the working class, have led him to conclude that politi- 
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cal change will only occur when the social pressure for an egalitarian society 
draws on comprehensive moral and religious doctrines. It is through the cumu- 
lative effect of personal actions and choice, the microstructure of socety, that 
we will come to demand, and uphold, just political institutions. Whether reli- 
gious beliefs are true is not the question: the realm of political discourse can 
act as a broker, and egalitarian religion would not be an opiate but a stimulant. 
Cohen’s support of—supposedly, widely held—religious morality is therefore 
instrumental: it offers a possible lever for change. This would seem to ignore 
one feature of region that Cohen’s engaging memoirs managed to highlight: 
the incompatibility of such doctrmes across most societies. It is because the 
religious view of a better society is so far divorced from our current arrange- 
ments that the doctrines vary so widely—they are utopian visions, and fail to take 
into account the salient features of contemporary life. 

This 18 not to deny that Cohen documents a real phenomenon—the dis- 
tributive effect of people’s actions within the legal framework—but this is the 
result of collectively held moral views. Looking for a remedy via individual 
moral transformation is to misunderstand the problem. There are two dimen- 
sions that Cohen appears to ignore: the effect of our basic economic and social 
arrangements on our collectrve morality, and an analysis of effective historical 
agency. Asking high earners to give to charity will have limited effect while our 
economy is designed to encourage inequality of this kind. Those who have eco- 
nomic power will tend, on the whole, to wield it high earners will feel that they 
deserve their salaries, whether or not they can be held responsible for the talents 
they exercise. Addressing this requires exactly the structural focus that Cohen 
eschews. There is a valuable role for conceptions of justice that challenge the 
capitalist notion, but Cohen obscures our view of the correct territory for this. 

A stable egalitarian society requires a redistribution of economic and social 
power, and the ‘revolution in morals’ proposed by Cohen is both unlikely and 
insufficient. Unlikely, because historical change has rarely been the result of 
individual conversions, and Cohen’s chosen example of the feminist movement 
works against him. The gains made in this field have been the result of col- 
lective struggle by the women in whose interest these changes are, rather than 
individual moral transformations in the hearts of men. Insufficient, because 
redistribution by single charitable acts need not affect the distribution of power: 
Cohen’s egalitarianism focuses on outcome, and consumption, at the expense 
of a proper analysis of the full range of social goods. If all that matters is the 
amount of money in my pocket, then getting a charttable handout rather than 
a salary will suffice. Those of us who also value self-respect, integrity and the 
opportunity to engage in meaningful work will have to look for a route very dif- 
ferent from that now offered by Cohen. 
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Tom MERTES 


BAFFLER IN BOOMTOWN 


What best characterized the politics and culture of the nineties in the world’s 
most powerful nation? Thomas Frank, editor of The Baffler—Chicago’s liveliest 
counter-cyclical journal—offers the most pungent reply to date. The title of One 
Market Under God 18 ın its own way misleading. For Franks central argument 
is that in the last decades of the twentieth century, the United States saw two 
successive waves of populism, both equally remote from the insurgent traditions 
of Tom Watson or Robert LaFollette, but opposite in their relations with the 
detty. In the eighties, Reagan rode to power on a crest of ‘backlash’ populism, 
mobilizing white blue-collar workers, small businessmen, traditional farmers 
as a ‘moral majority’ pitted against a liberal establishment pilloried as deca- 
dent, irresponsible and elitist, scorning the values of order, family and religion. 
‘Enunciated memorably in the speeches of Spiro Agnew and Clint Eastwood’, 
backlash populism ‘reminded “normal Americans” of the hideous world that 
the “establishment” had built, a place where blasphemous intellectuals violated 
the prinaples of Americanism at every opportunity, a place of busing and crime 
in the streets, of unimaginable cultural depravity, of epidemic disrespect for 
men in uniform, of judges gone soft on crime and politicians gone soft on com- 
munism’. For all its electoral success, however, this version of populism did 
not—and could not—celebrate the free market and business culture as exclusive 
arbiters of the good life: the Bible, the frontier, the family stood in the way. 

It was not under Reagan but under Clinton, Frank argues, that the true 
apotheosis of American capitalism as a system of belief was realized. Business, 
of course, had always viewed any regulation or restraint on its operations as 
inimical to the profit motive. But up to the 1990s its ideology did not com- 
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pletely command the levers of government or public discourse. Big corporations 
were still widely seen as avaricious, self-interested foes of ordinary workers, the 
environment, the community at large. The market was not regarded as the last 
word in civic freedom and felicity. In the nineties this changed, as redneck pop- 
ulism was superseded by a polo-neck-and-earring populism that mocked most of 
what its predecessor cherished, only to install the values of money far more abso- 
lutely. Frank’s previous book The Conquest of Cool described the way in which 
counter-cultural tokens of the sixties came to be appropriated as selling points 
of the latest commodities by advertising executives and marketing divisions, 
coopting anti-authoritarian gestures and slogans for the slickest consumption. 
Here lay the germ of a much wider transformation, the emergence of a per- 
vasive ‘market populism’ that became the reigning American ideology of the 
nineties. “While the backlash had been proudly square, market populism was 
cool. Far from despising the srties, it broadcast its fantasies to the tune of a 
hundred psychedelic hits’, writes Frank. ‘It had little need for the Chnstian Right 
and the Moral Majority. It dropped the ugly race-baiting of the previous tight- 
wing dispensation, choosing instead to imagine the market as champion of the 
downtrodden Others of the planet, speaking their more authentic truths to our 
corrupt, degraded power . . . It gave not a damn for the traditional role of women, 
or even of children. The more that entered the workforce the merrier’. 

Beyond these cultural contrasts, the new configuration rested on a more 
powerful and universal orthodoxy—the idea that markets represent a ‘far more 
democratic form of orgamzation than governments’. Not merely mediums of 
exchange but of consent, markets ‘express the popular will more articulately and 
meaningfully than mere elections’. As such, they are ‘anti-elitist machines’, cast- 
ing down the ‘pompous and the snooty’ and empowering the ‘little guy’—or, 
as Fortune magazine put it in 1999: ‘What we have here is nothing short of a 
revolution. Power that for generations lay with a few thousand white males on 
an island in New York City is now being seized by Everyman and Everywoman’. 
For those who might have doubted whether ideological delusion could go so 
far, even ın Clinton’s America, Frank provides an astonishing tour of the boost- 
ers and laureates of the new order. This ıs a gallery that includes the popular 
sage George Gilder, whose technology tip-sheet transformed him into ‘the stock- 
picker infallible, the bubble-blower as philosophe’; the one-time boss of Citibank 
Walter Wriston theorizing markets as ‘global plebiscites’ m his vademecum 
The Twilight of Sovereignty, columnist Thomas Friedman of the New York Times, 
writing ‘as though his thoughts were somehow pegged to the insanely rising 
Dow, as though each advance on Wall Street was a go-ahead for a new round of 
superlatives and hyperbole’; multi-millionaire financial journalist James Cramer, 
intimate of Marty Peretz (Al Gore’s mentor) at the New Republic, hailing day- 
traders in the bull market—‘you have to love a game where the amateurs beat 
the pants off the professionals’—as himself ‘just a schlubby guy who goes home 
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to his wife and kids in New Jersey’; and, most vociferous of all, managenal 
guru Tom Peters, ‘the Marat of the business revolution’, calling in his manifesto 
Liberation Management for ‘blasting the violent winds of the marketplace into 
every nook and cranny of the firm’. In this euphoric universe, no image or allu- 
sion could be too radical for upside-down usage in the people’s cause: Amazon 
cheered by Time for ‘dotcommunism’, online brokers E*Trade boasting a direct 
line of descent from Selma (‘From One Revolution to the Next), Oracle software 
breezily simulating the Khmers Rouges. 

The core evidence in Frank’s case for the mse of market populism comes 
from a survey of the new management literature. But his spirited investigation 
extends more widely than this—1nto the media, the movie industry, the academy 
and the political realm. Epitomizing the same trends in the press, he argues, 
1s the Gannett empire and its dismal ersatz of a national daily, USA Today, a 
‘masterpiece of mediocrity’ forged by the excruciating Al Neubarth, ‘simultane- 
ously hard as screws and soft as flan, absolutely determined, with a Calvinist 
inner fire, to be other-directed’, hammer of editorial ‘elitism’ and inspirer of 
Chnton’s Buscapades through middle Amenca. Hollywood, meanwhile, was 
offering a hipper version of the culture-switch at large ın ‘€pater-by-numbers 
fare like Pleasantville, where a scarcely believable smugness about the liberated 
present arose phoenix-like from the ashes of the old, grey-flannel smugness’. 

Over in the academy, movies like these are just what the cultural studies 
industry should have been dispatching. Instead, there too vehement denuncia- 
tions of elitism and breathless ratifications of the box office have proliferated, 
without acknowledgement of the roots of such cultural populism in a conformist 
American sociology of the fifhes, or its convergence with management ideology 
in the mneties. Frank’s biting observations on cultural studies end with a reflec- 
tion on ‘the fatal double irony of an academic radicalism becoming functionally 
indistnguishable from free market theory at exactly the historical moment when 
capitalist managers decided it was time to start referring to themselves as “radi- 
cals", to understand consumption itself as democracy’. Frank finds a political 
counterpart of the cult-stud surrender—noting common origins m Marxism 
Today—in the puffery of the Demos group in the UK, gargling over the magical 
‘connexities’ of the market and Bill Gates’s ‘pre-cogmition’, as recipes for the ‘re- 
branding’ of Britain. 

Finally, looming over this scene was the President and his understudy: 
‘Bill Clinton and British Prime Minister Tony Blair, the two individuals most 
responsible for choking off dissent in the Anglophone world, loudly celebrating 
diversity and multiculturalism even as they enshrined the market as the mono- 
logic of state’. Frank leaves no doubt of Clinton’s role in both personifying 
and shaping the new environment, from the Telecommunications Act of 1996 
privatizing the airwaves, to the ‘milestone repeals’ of the Glass-Steagall Act regu- 
lating the banking industry and the AFDC programme to help single mothers. 
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The administration’s proudest boast, the boom of the New Economy, not 
merely floated on a speculative bubble, but also dramatically widened income 
inequalities—CEO compensation rising from 85 times average blue-collar wages 
in 1990 to 475 times in 1999. While market populism was touting the demo- 
cratic spread of stock-trading through all walks of life, the concentration of 
wealth in American society surpassed its level even under Reagan. 

One Market Under God is a polemical broadside in the best traditions of cul- 
tural critiasm. Perhaps inevitably, its unwavermg focus on market populism 
as an ideological complex leaves less room for analysis of its material bases. 
Frank notes that the fall of Soviet Communism and the miracle of the Dow were 
enabling conditions for the takeoff of the new creed, without exploring them. In 
fact, the successful conclusion of the Cold War removed a fundamental obstacle 
to the business community's long-term drive for hegemony, but receives almost 
no attention. Frank registers the impact of the bull market more consistently, 
but ıt could be argued that he still understates the extent to which it was the sine 
qua non of market populism, above all as the boom intersected with the arrival of 
the internet. The web offered new tools for investing, purchasing and resource 
controL It seemed to abolish the hierarchies prevalent in government and cor- 
porations, promising a virtually anarchistic space of social interaction ces 
congenial to Gen Xers, bearing the new ‘cool’ of the nineties. 

For its part, the bull market appeared to furnish a panacea for economic 
growth, warranting indefinite optimism and an unlimited consumption binge. 
In this climate, the voices of populist cheerleaders had no difficulty rising in 
unison with the NASDAQ. Journalists James Glassman and Kevin Hassett could 
publish a book whose very title looked forward to a Dow Jones index of 36,000 
(it currently gasps for air at around 10,000). Frank reports ın detail, even at 
the risk of some repetition, on the ‘transmission’ of this demagogy, but says 
much less about its reception. Here the key mechanism was certainly the drive 
for consumption. Given the concerns of his earlier work, it 18 puzzling that 
Frank does not pay more attention to the consumerism of the nineties. Market 
populism, after all, rests on the assimilation of the citizen to the consumer: 
since we are consumers every day, and voters only once every few years (if that), 
markets must represent us better than distant and hierarchical governments. 
Consumption, not election, becomes the true barometer of consent. There can 
be no market populism without a deeply entrenched consumer mentality. 

But as the boom fades, consumer confidence is likely to alter too. What lines 
of fissure might open up in the current set of mystifications? Does market pop- 
ulism have an expiry date? Frank does not broach the future, but the note he 
strikes is the opposite of despondency. In hard-hitting élan—as well as sharp- 
shooter positon—he recalls something of Mencken, but without his bitterness; 
in style, he has learnt from Tom Wolfe’s rhetoric of satirical exclamaton, but 
is quite free of his rococo self-regard. One Market Under God 1s a witty and 
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engaging book tackling a major phenomenon. Anyone tempted to dismiss its 
argument as Americo-centnc might consider how uncannily it parallels the 
French evidence of a ‘New Spirit of Capitalism’ presented by Luc Boltanski and 
Eve Chiapello, as discussed by Sebastian Budgen in these pages (see NLR 1, 
2000). As befits the United States, Frank’s material is more extreme, but the 
underlying sea change looks remarkably similar. 
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Bhikhu Parekh, Rethinking Multiculturalism 
Macmillan: London 2000, £15 paperback 
379 PP, © 333 60882 8 


GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN 


THE POLITICS OF PIETY 


The discourse of multiculturalism, often regarded as characteristically American, 
has in recent years steadily gamed ground in Europe. This can be seen as 
a belated response to the often striking transformation of the metropolitan 
Lebenswelt by the inflow of millions from Asia, Africa, the Antilles and the 
Middle East. Decades of friction between majorities and minorities in the streets, 
on the labour market, in public housing, over access to welfare and in schools 
have thrown up fractured ethno-landscapes all across the continent. At a time 
when the orthodoxies of the market have all but eliminated any alternatives from 
the political field, both admurers and detractors of multiculturalism insist on 
the increasing centrality of a new axis of group differentiation and the prob- 
lems that it poses to inherited conceptions of national identity. The presence 
of large immigrant communities in the BU, often dating from the twilight era 
of colonialism, acquires a more pregnant significance—it ıs often felt—in an 
era of globalization, as the main vectors of economic development, geopolitics 
and mass culture all seem to point to a featureless horizon beyond the nation- 
state. Immugrants from the non-European world appear to introduce an extra 
element of uncertainty into this transition, perhaps threatening to derail the 
train to Euroland altogether. 

In Rethinking Multiculturalism the eminently establishment figure of Bhikhu 
Parekh—Vice-Chancellor of Baroda University, Deputy Chair of the Commission 
for Racial Equality ın the UK, and peer in the British House of Lords—attempts 
to relate such European issues to North American and Indian experiences. His 
aim is to propose a comprehensive normative framework for addressing ethno- 
religious and racial conflicts in liberal democracies. The practical objective of 
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securing a peaceful and inclusive civic life overrides any temptation on Parekh’s 
part to dwell at length on incommensurable values. His construction of multi- 
culturalism eschews any deep theory of culture, using the term to refer simply 
to communal modes of being in the world that generate complex but manage- 
able problems of inter-group communication and cohabitation. The communal 
cultures he discusses usually emerge out of a fusion of ethnicity and religion. 
Loyalty to the way of life they prescribe is represented not as an adhesion to 
transcendental imperatives, but rather as the expression of an irreplaceable 
quotidian experience. 

But if such cultures are rich ın themselves, they are also multstranded, like 
pieces of rope, and by weaving together certain strands from each, a durable 
and colourful fabric of society can be made. Since cultures of this sort tend to 
be most palpable when they exclude outsiders, it might be objected that mult- 
culturalsm—however good for keeping the peace—is unlikely to be quite so 
good for the integrity of the cultures themselves. But Parekh 1s confident that 
an open-minded dialogue between majorities and minorities will not only pre- 
serve, but refine the ethno-religious traditions of each. Conceding that too much 
mixing might dilute what is valuable in any particular culture, he insists that 
doctrinaire universalism and its opposite, chauvinistic culturalism are worse. By 
way of demonstration, he takes the reader on a flat-footed tour through the gal- 
lery of Great Philosophers—from Plato to Rawls—stopping here and there to 
explain to what degree a given thinker failed to grasp the mellow verities of the 
middle ground, either because he leaned too far in the direction of universalistic 
monism, or alternately too far in the direction of relatrvism. 

Ostensibly, Parekh’s book sets out to offer a critique of contemporary liber- 
als who fail to recognize the impossibility of public neutrality between different 
conceptions of the good life, according surreptitious priority to their own values 
of autonomy, human rights and distributive justice. Granting without difficulty 
a minimum of universal prohibitions—against slavery, torture, and the like—he 
contends that liberals illegitimately expand the empire of rights ın ways that 
often violate the customary norms of traditional communities. This looks like 
the stuff of a sharp philosophical conflict, but when Parekh elaborates on it, 
the upshot is little that really departs from actually emsting Anglo-American 
liberalism. Indeed he maintains that, at least in Western countries, a public com- 
mitment to liberal values must be accepted since a thorough-going neutrality 
between liberal and non-liberal conceptions of legitimacy is impossible. This 
turns out to be more than just a matter of expediency: for all practical purposes 
Parekh appears to believe—though he does not say so—that liberal values are 
closest to what we all know to be universally valid. 

His pmncipal objection to mainstream liberalism is simply that it does 
not have a theory of cultural groups and the rights that they can legitimately 
clam. But the criteria he suggests for recognition of such groups prove to 
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be a confused medley of the conservative, the sentimental and the completely 
evasive, embracing traditional communities, social pariahs, or just those who 
contribute something valuable to society: Orthodox Jews, Untouchables, African 
Americans, and any legitrmate clarmant to special status. Unwilling to yield to 
‘postmodern’ conceptions of fluid and hybridized identities, Parekh seeks to be 
both firm and flexible here, distinguishing between multiculturalism proper— 
that ıs, relations between ‘communal’ cultures—and mere subcultural diversity. 
Although he introduces other criteria to allow for affirmative action, his theory 
of group entitlements is heavily biased towards more traditional cultures. The 
same list is visible in his treatment of current inter-cultural controversies. Most 
of the cases he discusses involve divisions between European national majorities 
and Muslim, Hindu or Sikh minonties over public symbohsm and the alloca- 
tion of public resources. The issues on which he focuses are scarves, turbans, 
funerals and funding of religious schools. On these he sides with ummigrant 
communities, while at the same time explaming that Western societies can legit- 
imately accord priority to their own traditional mstitutions, creeds and symbols. 
By extension, Parekh expresses muted approval for the Israeli Law of Return as 
a culture-preserving measure. 

When it comes to ethno-religious practices or rules governing the position 
of women, Parekh has little hesitation in appealing to universal moral norms; 
and though he rhetorically sides with protesters against Rushdie’s Satanic Verses, 
maintaming that the Indian government was night to ban the novel, he ends 
by concluding that it would probably be sensible to abolish blasphemy laws 
altogether. The sum of his recommendations could, in effect, be accepted by 
virtually any right-thinking upholder of Westminster values. Billed as a critical 
reconsideration of liberal premisses, the objective of Rethinking Multiculturalism 
could be more accurately described as the de-Westernization of liberalism—a 
stealth liberalism capable of integrating variously devout ummigrants into 
unevenly secular European societies. Reform of too-extreme dogmas or customs, 
of course, he believes essential, to bring the culture of traditional religious 
communities into line with the requirements of the modern world. The end 
result would, in a best-case scenario, be a continent in which all could take a 
modest pride in their ethnic or religious patrimonies, untainted by aggressive 
fanaticism or corrosive cynicism. 

Multiculturalism, so understood, is an unobjectionable extension of contem- 
porary liberalism, for which Parekh—who makes no claims as a radical—cannot 
be faulted. It 1s quite another matter for the Left to make this outlook its own. A 
glance at the differing situations in Europe and America is enough to make this 
plain. In both, the idea of multiculturalism appeals to a certain sensibility on the 
Left, as a higher form of ant-racism that meshes with the culturalist common 
sense of the time: that the order of human things is a cultural artefact and 
therefore that the fundamental conflicts within rt are fought over representation, 
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identity and lifestyle. One corollary is that a good society can be established with- 
out any coercive redistribution of property. Another is that religion is neither 
obscurantist nor an opiate, but rather a form of identity and a way of life—just 
like class, nation or sexual preference. In Europe, ıt is the latter deduction that 
is politically most salient, as the critical stance of the Enlightenment towards 
religion has been widely jettisoned. It is now standard for religious protection- 
ism of one kind or another to be dressed up as anti-racism. A paradigm case 
is the denunciation of any criticism of Judaism or Zionism as anti-Semitic, or 
of Islam as arabophobic. Religious faiths may, in fact, offer defensive identities 
for vulnerable immigrant communities. But the same creeds can be weapons of 
vicious repression in their homelands—and that there can be links between the 
two the followers of Khomeini or Kahane amply demonstrate. 

Across the Atlantic, on the other hand, ın a country accustomed to hyphenated 
identities and with no recent history of ethno-religious exclusion, multicultural- 
ism arose in an academic setting of inveterate professions of pluralism. Where 
the European debate reflects a context in which long-standing national identi- 
ties have suddenly been put into question, this has almost never been at issue 
in the US, let alone in the second Gilded Age we enjoy now. The discourse of 
ethnic difference is as American as apple pie. Here, however, it is race—most 
centrally the legacy of slavery—and not ethno-religion that overdetermines the 
problematic of diversity. Crime, welfare and the work-educational ethic are the 
essential coordinates of nativist obsession. Foreign immugrants, of the most 
diverse religious and ethnic backgrounds, often enter into regions of the labour 
and housing market where blacks are still kept out, as they have done in the past. 
The disproportionate number of Asians at US universities and the growing pre- 
ponderance of Latinos at the bottom end of the workforce, however, represent a 
break in the history of the White Republic. The identity jargon of multicultural- 
ism is, on the one hand, a distorted ideological expression of the possibility of 
a momentous, incipient de-racialization of US society. On the other, 1t is a fairy 
tale of upward mobility in which the harsh world of the black and brown under- 
class is abolished by institutionalizing cultural diversity on college campuses, as 
if the problem was one of the lack of role models. In this guise multicultural- 
ism is simply an ideology of affirmative action, incapable of imagining what it 
would take to achieve real social equality. The multicultural schema transforms 
a whole gamut of inequities into mere demands for tolerance of difference. The 
binary oppositions of this discourse—universal/particular, majority/minority, 
closed/open, homogeneity/heterogeneity—cannot bring massive and growing 
inequality of wealth into conceptual, let alone political, focus. Its treacly pieties 
are incompatible with any polemical élan agaist the established order. 

In its lack of critical spirit, today’s multiculturalism is the antithesis of what 
once could more rightly have claimed the name. The possibility of gaining a 
critical vantage point on one’s own society by learning about an alien one, the 
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~ true vocation of a philosophical anthropology, is almost entirely foreclosed by 


its complacent cult of difference. More than four centuries ago, Montaigne, 
recounting the reception of three savages from America by the King of France 
in Rouen, taught another lesson. Having witnessed the splendour of a society so 
utterly unlike their own, they were asked what they found most remarkable in 
it. They said in the first place that they found it very strange that so many tall, 
bearded men, all strong and well armed, who were around the King, should be 
willing to obey a child, rather than choose one of their own number to command 
them. Secondly—they have a way in their language of speaking of men as halves 
of one another—that they had noticed among us some men gorged to the full 
with things of every sort, while other halves were beggars at their doors, emaci- 
ated with hunger and poverty. They found it strange that these poverty-stricken 
halves did not take the others by the throat or set fire to their houses.’ 
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PERRY ANDERSON 


Editorial 


TESTING FORMULA TWO 


HE US ELECTION of November 2000 attracted more inter- 

national interest than any Presidential race on record. In part, 

this was a reflection of the unprecedented peak reached by 

American power in the last decade of the century, felt in all 
areas of the world; in part, of the unusual character of the outcome. 
The significance of the result, however, should be considered in a wider 
historical context. The past twenty years have seen two political cycles 
in the Euro-American core of advanced capitalism, each under the sign 
of neo-liberalism. The long downturn of the world economy that set 
in from the early seventies broke on a chequered regime field, without 
consistent partisan alignment: Ford, Wilson, Giscard, Schmidt. A few 
years later, the turn towards monetarist solutions to the crisis was initi- 
ated by administrations on the left of the established spectrum—Carter 
and Callaghan. But at the turn of the decade there was a break, as this 
mongrel scene gave way to a clear-cut political pattern. By 1982, govern- 
ments of the radical or moderate Right had taken power across the 
whole of the North Atlantic world: in the United States, Canada, Britain, 
West Germany, the Low Countries and Scandinavia. Their overall mis- 
sion was to change the relation of forces between capital and labour, 
where necessary—principally in Britain and America—after tough class 
struggles to crush resistance to a new order. Deregulation, tax reduc- 
tion, de-unionization and privatization became the main engines of a 
sustained drive to install a neo-liberal economic framework. The pio- 
neering regimes of this wave were Thatcher's government in Britain 
and Reagan’s administration in the United States, which set the terms 
of the decade—followed with lesser degrees of zeal by governments of 
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the Right across Northern Europe, including traditional zones of social- 
democratic dominance in Scandinavia. In the Southern Europe of the 
same period, historically less advanced as a social environment, govern- 
ments of the Centre-Left predominated, often for the first time. But in 
policy terms, Paris, Rome or Madrid were obliged to operate within the 
parameters set in Washington, London and Bonn. In the Antipodes, 
the Labour governments of Hawke and Lange went yet further than 
Mitterrand or González in pursuing the common objectives of the time. 
The Right dominated the international landscape, and set the standard 
for variant administrations everywhere. To adapt a phrase of Gramsci’s, 
the ‘organic formula’ of neo-liberalism—that is, the most powerful and 
coherent version of its hegemony—was embodied in the Reagan and 
Thatcher regimes. 


As the Cold War came to an end, this pattern changed. Over the next 
decade, Centre-Left regimes came to power in the US, UK, and through- 
out most of Western Europe. Once again, Washington and London led 
the way, as the Clinton and Blair regimes set the tone and direction of the 
new period. With their arrival, the ‘organic formula’ of neo-liberalism 
was significantly modified. A continuing dynamic of deregulation—of 
financial and labour markets alike—was now surrounded with gestures 
of social conciliation: homeopathic drops of fiscal redistribution, job cre- 
ation or school reform. Globally, the geographical spread of this wave 
has been wider than its predecessor. By the latter part of the decade, 
Centre-Left parties held office in the USA, Canada, and nearly all— 
twelve out of fifteen—countries of the European Union.' Once again, 
exceptions could be found in the South: regimes of the Centre-Right 
in Spain, Australia and (till recently) New Zealand, obliged in their 
turn to respect imperatives defined further North. Structurally, neo- 
liberal hegemony was further strengthened in this period, not merely by 
ongoing policy measures—welfare reform and repeal of Glass-Steagall 
under Clinton, independence of the central bank and introduction of 
Private finance initiatives in the health service under Blair, corporate 
tax bonanzas and pension reform under Schroeder, accelerated privati- 
zations under Jospin—but more generally by the disappearance of any 
programmatic alternatives from the scene. 





* Currently Britain, Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Portugal and Greece all have socal-democratic pre- 
miers. Apart from Aznar in Spain, the only EU country now governed by the Right 


1s Austria, though Italy 1s likely to change colour this spring. 
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The first form of neo-liberal dominance lasted just over a decade. The 
second type is now nearing a similar span, posing the question: is it 
going to prove more durable? Institutionally and ideologically, the orig- 
inal regimes of the radical Right in America and Britain were more 
creative than those which followed them. Aggressive and innovative, 
they reshaped the whole landscape of fin-de-sidcle capitalism. The Centre- 
Left governments are, by contrast, regimes of consolidation: they have 
accepted and extended the legacy of their predecessors, without substan- 
tially modifying it. In implementing their programmes, however, both 
forms have faced the same political problem. The pure doctrine of the 
free market that is the animating spirit of neo-liberalism is, by itself, 
too arid and abstract a creed to offer satisfying fare for any mass elec- 
torate. Success at the polls always requires an ideological supplement. 
The Reagan and Thatcher regimes had this ready to hand, since both 
came to power in the wake of international setbacks for their respective 
societies—Vietnam and Iran for the US; prolonged economic decline in 
the UK—and promised their redress. National reassertion was a more 
powerful mobilizing force than straightforward laissez faire in rallying 
voters to their cause—however much the first, as they never tired of 
explaining, depended on the second. Successes in the battle against 
Soviet Communism or Argentine militarism clinched their authority. 
These were consensual victories. More divisive were other ingredients 
in the ideological supplement of each. In America, fundamentalist reli- 
gion became an increasingly strident note in the patriotic concert of the 
Republican Party. In Britain, chauvinist fervour was eventually turned 
against allied states in Europe. Each of these strains in the make-up 
of the Right antagonized otherwise well-disposed sectors of opinion— 
suburban women or well-heeled professionals; multinationals and City 
bankers—more than they attracted grass-roots support. Thatcher split 
her party over Europe and fell. Bush was victim of a recession, but by 
then much of his party had forfeited secular trust. 


The Centre-Left regimes, by contrast, have avoided any sharp ideologi- 
cal edges. The dietary supplement on which they depend is a soothing 
emulsion whose themes are the interdependence of responsibility and 
community, the compatibility of economic competition with social cohe- 
sion. This is an ideology that corresponds to generic longings to square 
the circle of contemporary life, combining market efficiency and civic 
solidarity, high consumption and affordable charity, individual success 
and social security. As a discourse without enemies, its popular appeal 
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is virtually guaranteed. By the same token, its capacity for independent 
initiative is very limited. Its triumph as the organic formula of the period 
has relied on an underlying policy momentum inherited from its pred- 
ecessor, and the economic upturn of the later nineties. The Third Way is 
a fair-weather formation, whose performance in more turbulent condi- 
tions has yet to be tested. But it is not an artificial one. It corresponds 
to objective needs of the system, which it has so far served well, neutral- 
izing any dissent or opposition to it more effectively than regimes of the 
classical Right ever could. 


I] 


The Presidential elections of 2000 offered the first serious test of the 
stamina of this order. What conclusions can be drawn from the result? 
The structure of American politics differs significantly from European 
counterparts. Half the population never votes. Since these are over- 
whelmingly the least well-off, the result is the virtual equivalent of a 
property franchise. The whole political spectrum is ranged further to 
the right, excluding any force of even nominally social-democratic com- 
plexion. Thus Reagan could gain a much wider consensus for his brand 
of conservatism than Thatcher for hers. If in policy terms the British 
variant was always more incisive, electorally it was far weaker: Thatcher 
never won more than 44 per cent of the electorate, where Reagan at 
his height commanded close to 60 per cent. Behind Republican dom- 
inance in the eighties, in turn, lay a historical development without 
equivalent in Europe—the detachment of Southern Bourbons from their 
century-long allegiance to the Democratic Party, putting an end to a 
sociological anomaly dating back to the Civil War. This was an inter-gen- 
erational change thirty years in the making, whose dynamic persisted 
after Reagan was gone and which, eventually, gave the Republicans con- 
trol of Congress in the nineties—still beyond reach while he was in the 
White House. The centre of political gravity has shifted steadily away 
from the markers of the sixties. 


In these conditions, the Democratic victory of 1992 was more adventi- 
tious than its counterparts in Europe—due largely to Perot’s candidacy, 
which split off enough disaffected popular votes to give Clinton the 
White House with only 43 per cent of the poll. Four years later, how- 
ever, Clinton held it easily, in the lowest turnout since 1924, with a 
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decisive victory over his Republican opponent. He then presided over 
the fastest—productive and speculative—boom in postwar history. By 
early 2000, opinion surveys were reporting record satisfaction with 
the performance of the administration. Against this background, the 
Democratic and Republican candidates for the White House waged their 
campaigns in the autumn. In the event, Gore won a narrow popular 
majority—a margin of less than 0.51 per cent, on a turnout of 50.7 per 
cent of the electorate. About a quarter of American adults voted for him. 
It is possible that he would have won a majority of the Electoral College 
as well, had a manual recount of all counties in Florida occurred. He 
was not, however, confident enough of the outcome of such a recount 
to demand one, preferring instead to mine only his own strongholds for 
extra votes, a decision that may have cost him the Presidency. The courts 
at all levels followed partisan preferences without compunction, but a 
request for a full manual recount after the second mechanical recount on 
November 8 could not have been blocked. What is clear, however, is that 
Nader’s substantial Green vote in Florida—a hundred times the margin 
of difference between Democratic and Republican tallies—denied Gore 
the Presidency.” Rarely has a third party in a first-past-the-post system 
been so decisive in settling the result of a national election. 


Of much greater significance than the legal disputes between Democrats 
and Republicans in Florida was the pattern of the vote nationwide. 
While the ideological divide between the two sides was muted during 
the campaign, the sociological polarization in their support widened. 
Gender, race and class all show the same disparities. Gore took an 
11-point lead over Bush among women—Bush an 11-point lead over 
Gore among men. Gore increased the Democrat share of the black 
vote to a record go per cent, held the Hispanic vote at over two-thirds, 
and improved its Asian vote substantially (up 11 points) to over half, 
while Bush scored a 12-point lead among whites. Family income cor- 
related with voting preference at every level through the social scale, 
the Republican vote falling and the Democrat increasing at each step 
from top to bottom. Starkest of all as a gross division, Gore got over 70 
per cent of voters in metropolitan areas of over 500,000, while Bush 








* Less noticed, but equally decisive, Nader took New Hampshire—where his vote 
was three times the margm of Bush’s victory—out of Gore’s column. Had Gore 
carried New Hampshire, he would have won the Presidency with a majority of 271 
to 267 in the Electoral College, even conceding Florida to Bush. 
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took 60 per cent of the rural vote. Such figures make it clear where the 
underlying political advantage in US politics lies. The organic formula 
of neo-liberal hegemony still leans to the Centre-Left, as in Europe. 
Not only does virtually every demographic trend favour the Democratic 
bloc, but if half Nader’s vote were added to Gore’s, a national majority 7 
points larger than Clinton’s in 1992, and a point above his comfortable 
victory in 1996, already exists. Viewing the American scene in interna- 
tional context, the Presidential race offers little statistical sign of a break 
in the dominance of Third Way politics. 


II 


The election was held in the course of the longest business expansion 
in a century, amidst high employment, high growth, a buoyant stock 
market, and a sizzling consumer boom—all indices far above those of 
the Reagan period. Why then, with such a spectacular economic inher- 
itance, and such favourable social trends, did the Democrats actually 
fail to keep the White House? The relevant standard for comparison 
is the 1988 election, a virtually symmetrical contest, when Bush Sr 
as incumbent Vice-President crushed Dukakis without difficulty at the 
end of eight years of Republican ascendancy. What prevented Gore 
from achieving a victory of similar, if not greater, proportions? The 
explanation favoured by most Democrats, and widely shared on the 
American Left, blames his limitations as a candidate. The Party pos- 
sessed in Clinton—so the received account runs—a President widely 
admired for his management of the economy and country, offering Gore 
a straightforward run to victory, had he only hewn to the record of the 
White House and assailed Bush for his nefarious gubernatorial per- 
formance and empty or reactionary campaign promises. Instead, Gore 
ran a disastrously ineffective campaign, keeping his principal asset—the 
President—at arm’s length, compromising the party’s record with popu- 
list rhetoric, while failing to land any tough punches on his Republican 
opponent. Even so, he was the real winner of the election, robbed of the 
Presidency only by a mixture of intimidation and fraud: denial of votes 
from black electors in Florida, and illegal interference by the Supreme 
Court. The result is little short of calamitous, since Bush in Washington 
will subvert civil rights for women and blacks, demolish worker pro- 
tection, destroy the environment, mismanage the business cycle, and 
retreat from internationalism abroad. 
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Little in this version is tenable. The limitations of Gore’s personal appeal 
were real enough, but no greater—indeed, doubtless fewer—than those 
of the elder Bush, universally regarded as a dry stick, on the stump 
or off. Nor, despite misgivings in the DLC, is there any evidence that 
Gore’s occasional—all too evidently gestural—criticisms of corporations 
alarmed moderate opinion, given the blandly centrist tenor of his cam- 
paign as a whole. Credit for ‘peace and prosperity’ under the Democrats 
was regularly claimed, and if this failed to create much of a landslide, 
it was surely because—as Kevin Phillips predicted at mid-term—voters 
increasingly dissociated economic success (though not economic fail- 
ure) from the direct responsibility of either party, rather than because 
the Vice-President was lukewarm about them. 


What, then, explains the failure of the Democratic succession? The 
answer is obvious enough. Clinton, though his poll ratings were high at 
the end of his term (when voters knew they would see the back of him), 
was an albatross in a way that Reagan was not. Partly this was because, 
unlike Reagan, it was plain that Clinton had no particular convictions, 
beyond the desire to stay in office—he attracted no broad or dedicated 
following. More acutely, however, the scandals that surrounded his 
Presidency made it impossible to convert into any kind of a rallying- 
point. He was plainly guilty of the charges—molestation in Arkansas, 
perjury and obstruction of justice in Washington—against him, which 
were fully impeachable: the Constitution calling for the removal of a 
President culpable even of ‘misdemeanours’ short of such breaches of 
the law, which in other fields of office would have swiftly led to resig- 
nation or dismissal. Widespread resistance to this logic, strong enough 
to block it, comprised a number of elements. Partisan loyalties were 
affronted among Democrats and the academic following attached to 
the Party. Cultural susceptibilities were aroused by fears of Grundyism. 
Popular aversion to impeachment, however, rested on a much more 
powerful bedrock of sentiment—attachment to the quasi-monarchical 
status of the Presidential office itself, as embodiment of national iden- 
tity in the world at large, a late-twentieth-century fixation foreign to the 
Founders. But if popular opinion did not want impeachment, instinc- 
tively seeking to protect the Presidency, for the same reasons it did not 
relish Clinton’s conduct, an indignity to the office not easily forgotten. 


Thus the very same—non-partisan, independent—sectors of opinion 
that produced big poll majorities against impeachment, well beyond 
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the Democratic electorate, were also those that, on the same grounds, 
did not want to be reminded of Clinton two years later. They saved 
him for the sake of an office that he had nevertheless—in their eyes— 
besmirched. It was no good invoking him as a great President. Gore’s 
decision to distance himself from Clinton in 2000 was not stupidity 
or pique. It was the same kind of calculation as Clinton’s decision to 
move towards Gingrich in 1995. Clinton was a capable communicator, 
if not in the Kennedy—Reagan class, but no outstanding tactician, as a 
glance at his first phase in office shows. What made him the dextrous 
professional who could finesse a Republican Congress was the hiring of 
expert polling advice—essentially, David Gergen and Dick Morris—on 
what would play best with voters. Similarly, Gore made no move during 
the campaign that was not intensively researched and developed by his 
pollsters and strategists, certainly not less proficient at their trade than 
Clinton’s. Their key finding, widely reported, was that the independent 
voters whom either candidate had to win were put off by Clinton’s name 
by a 2-to-1 margin. Faced with this evidence, however difficult it might 
be for loyalists to credit, Gore could not risk clinging to coat-tails to 
which so many swing voters were averse. Polls taken since the election 
(but before the final debacle of cash-for-pardons) show why. Asked how 
Clinton would be remembered as a President, 44 per cent rated him 
above-average or outstanding, 53 as average or below. But when asked 
what he would be remembered for, 14 per cent said ‘economy/budget’, 
6 per cent ‘foreign policy’, and 74 per cent said ‘scandals’? 


IV 


Here lay the shadow that cost Gore the election. It was not the candidate, 
however lacking in magnetism, but the incumbent, widely attributed 








> See Los Angeles Times, 14 January 2001, for this poll. Commenting on the amp- 
aign, Gore’s campaign adviser Carter Eskew put it very sumply. ‘Clinton was the 
elephant in the lrving-room’. See his retrospect m the Washington Post, 30 January 
2001. State by state, there was an all but perfect match in exit polls between 
Clinton’s mage and the electoral result. Gore took every state where Clinton’s 
‘favourability rating’ was average or above (57 per cent}, with the exception of 
Florida, while Bush won every state where it was even a mere point below average, 
except for Oregon and New Menico (where he lost by less than 0.25 per cent of the 
vote). Clinton was a dead weight on Gore even in Arkansas. For these calculations 
by Thad Beyle, see the Economist, 27 January 2001. 
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with it, who converted what ought logically to have been an easy victory 
into what accidentally became a wafer-thin defeat. Clinton’s miscon- 
duct was the pebble on the line that derailed the Democratic express. 
Trivial enough in broader perspective, allowing no inference to inter- 
national trends, his trial was not a bagatelle in national context. The 
Republicans went after Clinton for partisan reasons, initially looking for 
evidence of financial corruption, then fastening onto sexual misconduct. 
In due course, it became clear that here Clinton had broken the law in 
a series of ways, certainly constituting grounds for his impeachment as 
the Founders conceived it (the Senate had impeached even lesser ofh- 
cials for perjury within recent memory). But though in no doubt of his 
guilt, the American public did not want to see him impeached. This 
was widely taken as evidence of a progressive popular revulsion at intru- 
sion into the private life of a public official. In fact this was a real, but 
politically secondary element in public reaction. The primary reason for 
popular hostility to the impeachment of Clinton was identification with 
the cult of the Presidency itself, not to be degraded by the criminal con- 
viction of any incumbent‘ 


From any genuinely radical perspective, of course, it 1s just this attitude 
that should be uprooted. No value is more insistently claimed by Western 
societies than the rule of law. Rulers themselves, however, are increas- 





4 The best study of Clinton’s impeachment is Richard Posner’s An Affair of State 
(New York 1999), which covers not only the legal proceedings—the author is 
a Federal Appeals Judge ın Chicago—but the political struggle and emotional 
Kulturkampf that accompanied them. An esprit fort of the libertarian Right, with no 
time for sexual puritanism, Posner concludes unequivocally that ‘Clinton’s viola- 
tions of federal criminal law’ were ‘felonious, numerous and non-technical’. At the 
same time he openly deplores the decisions of the Supreme Court that allowed 
Paula Jones’s suit—the occasion for these felonies—to go forward, as ‘naive, unin- 
tended, unpragmatic and gratuitous body blows to the Presidency’. Without this 
disastrous error, exposing the President to the hazards of the ordinary citzen, 
the nation would have been spared a painful ordeal: ‘The prinaple that even the 
highest officials in the land are subject to the ordinary processes of the law 1s an 
important component of corrective justice, which 1s fundamental to the ideology 
of the rule of law. But some principles are better left in aspirational than in imple- 
mented form.’ After all, ‘no one supposes that Lincoln or Roosevelt should have 
resigned to atone for their violations of law’, and ‘even Nixon, and more plausibly, 
Reagan in the Iran-Contra affair could argue reasons of state in extenuation of ille- 
gal acts committed ın tme of (cold) war’ (pp. 9, 13, 194, 151). Here, in nuce, are all 
the reasons why the American Left should have supported impeachment. 
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ingly legibus solutus—in practice, as once in Roman principle, above the 
law. In most of today’s capitalist democracies, supreme office is a tacit 
guarantee of immunity from punishment. Few doubt that Mitterrand 
was guilty of illegal wire-tapping, Kohl of crooked funding, Chirac of 
municipal rake-offs, González of complicity with assassination, Scalfaro 
of pocketing payments from the secret service. Dura lex sed lex never 
applies: none ever faced charges. Yeltsin in Russia, Salinas in Mexico, 
Takeshita in Japan offer further picturesque examples. Compared with 
the crimes of many of these, Clinton’s were lightweight. The institution 
that protected him, however, was not: it is far more dangerous than 
any other. The Imperial Presidency that has emerged in the United 
States since the Second World War is not only a deeply reactionary 
development at home, eroding original Enlightenment-inspired safe- 
guards against over-personalized executive power, but a standing liability 
to the security of the world at large. Once invested with this mystique, 
successive Presidents—starting with FDR—have broken the law with 
impunity, at a time when the international power of the Presidency has 
increased immeasurably.5 Spectacular examples of such law-breaking 
have included Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, and Reagan. 


In these conditions, little could be more urgent than to curb this power 
and reduce the office to legal and accountable limits. From a republican 
standpoint, as classically understood—with a small ‘’—the summary 
removal of any President would be desirable, as a lesson to all others. 
Clinton’s offences were certainly less than Reagan’s. But it is to the 
credit of the Republicans that, for partisan reasons, they made a deter- 
mined effort to bring Clinton down, as the Founders would have wanted 
them to do, where the Democrats were so gutless that, confronted with 
the far greater legal enormity of Iran—Contragate, they lifted not a finger 
to bring Reagan to book. Forgetting any republican spirit, however, too 
many on the American Left tailed along behind the Democratic Party, 
in the absurd position of doubting or denying Clinton’s guilt, or treat- 
ing it as an amiable peccadillo—as if sexual molestation, the origin of 
Clinton’s troubles, were not supposed to be a burning social issue tire- 
lessly raised by the Left itself. A fall-back argument was more cynical: 
no matter what the validity of the case against the President, the Right 
could not be allowed to score such a victory as his removal. In fact, all 





5 It is no accident that Chnton’s efforts to distract attention from {legalities at home 
led to the gratuitous bombing of Sudan, Afghanistan and Iraq abroad. 
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that would have happened is that Gore would have moved into the White 
House, without change in party or policy, and no doubt gone on to win 
the elections in 2000. The argument from fear was no better than the 
argument from denial. The Left that adopted it exposed itself as a fright- 
ened dependency of the Democratic establishment. 


V 


Gore’s loss of the Presidency has predictably given rise to partisan 
legend depicting it as an unprecedented theft of the popular will, usher- 
ng in a regime of the direst social and political consequences. There is 
every reason to take a coolly sceptical view of both claims. Gore prob- 
ably commanded a narrow majority of voters’ intentions in Florida, 
even if reading the runes of contested or imperfect ballots was never 
likely to yield an unambiguous result.° It is clear that African-Americans 
suffered a whole series of impediments in casting their votes—more 
antiquated machines, less familiarity with complicated ballots, tougher 
identity checks—that Anglos did not. They have every reason for their 
anger. The Democratic Party, however, is in no position to complain 
about the outcome. Its own officials were responsible for the design of 
the most confusing ballots (in Palm Beach). Racist obstacles to black 
voting were in no way new—just as many ballots were disqualified in 
previous Presidential contests—and had never marred its satisfaction 
with elections that it won. Electoral monopolism was taken for granted, 
Gore not only refusing to debate with Nader, but physically barring him 
from his debate with Bush. Above all, of course, the margins one way 
or the other in Florida were insignificant compared with the huge voter 
disenfranchisement—half the whole electorate—the party has lived off 
and colluded with for decades. Not the result in Florida is scandalous, 
but the structure of the political system of which the Democrats have 
always been a corrupt and manipulative pillar. Similarly, protests that 








6 Scrutiny of under-votes in the four counties of Broward, Volusia, Palm Beach and 
Miami-Dade, where Gore demanded a manual recount, has revealed they would 
have left him 140 votes short of Bush. See Miami Herald, 26 February 2001: 
‘Inclusion of the revised totals would have stripped the Gore campaign of most of 
its grounds for the law-suit that ended in a late-night decision by the US Supreme 
Court on December 12’. On the other hand, there is little doubt that a majonty of 
spoiled ballots (over-votes) were Democratic. 
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the Supreme Court pronounced in partisan fashion for Bush, accurate 
enough, have little weight coming from those content with no less com- 
mitted decisions from Florida’s highest bench. Neither was, in any case, 
in a position to stop the state legislature from exercising its archaic 
but constitutional prerogatives. It is plain that, had the positions been 
reversed, Democrats—from the Presidential candidate through party 
appointees at the various levels of the judiciary, on down to state and 
county officials—would have behaved exactly as the Republicans did this 
time, and vice versa. 


Does the result of the election make much difference? In the New 
Deal period, there was a wide gap between Democratic and Republican 
policies at national level, despite the fact that the Democratic Party 
contained a powerful Southern wing to the right of much of the 
Republican Party. Today the Democrats, having lost the South, form 
a more homogeneous bloc that has come to look somewhat more 
like a first cousin of social-democratic coalitions in Europe, while the 
Republicans exhibit a more compact conservative cohesion than in the 
past. Paradoxically, however, policy differences between the two have 
narrowed as sociological contrasts have widened. Compared with the 
days of Johnson and Goldwater, let alone Roosevelt and Landon, the 
gap between Gore and Bush was modest. This does not mean it was 
nugatory. The two parties are not interchangeable. Rather, as both have 
moved right in recent decades, the grounds of division between them 
have shifted. Within common neo-liberal parameters, set during the 
Carter and Reagan Presidencies, the Democrats remain more inclined 
to limited concessions—fiscal credits, affirmative action, medicaid—to 
the poor, and the Republicans to further largesse—tax breaks, deregu- 
lation, vouchers—for the rich; of which Bush’s opening package offers 
a classic example. 


These are differences that make it entirely rational for hard-pressed 
workers, defenceless Blacks, immigrant Latinos to vote Democrat, in 
the absence of any alternative within reach. Without their hopes and 
energies, the party of Jon Corzine and Terry McAuliffe would not be 
competitive. The mechanism that traps them depends on the integra- 
tion of those who could create an alternative, the educated and organized 
of each constituency, into the system. In the Clinton era the social 
rewards for cooperation, long available to union leaders, have been 
extended to black politicians across the country. Little is granted the 
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mass of the coloured or poor; but much has been gained by those who 
speak in their name.’ It is the domestication of wide swathes of this 
stratum that closes the lid of the two-party system on the least advan- 
taged. In practice, the only means of escape for them is a numbed 
indifference—the greater part never lodging a preference at all. 


Bush’s victory has not stirred the nation. Few decisive initiatives are 
in prospect, since the two parties are so evenly balanced in Congress. 
Rough numerical parity coexists with structural asymmetry, however. 
Although the Democratic party’s electoral strength is now heavily metro- 
politan, concentrated in the two coasts and unionized industrial states of 
the Midwest, its legislative cohesion remains uneven, because of resid- 
ual blue-dog strands in the make-up of its Southern contingent. The 
Republicans, by contrast, have developed higher levels of internal dis- 
cipline, operating more like a political party in Europe than a mere 
electoral cartel. Other things being equal, this gives them a certain 
advantage in Congress, where on a number of issues they can hope for 
crossover votes more readily than the Democrats. On the other hand, the 
rise of fundamentalist religion as a force in the Republican camp not 
only isolates it from wider constituencies, but is an ideological wild card 
that could—should it acquire still greater salience—split it more deeply 
than any division within current Democratic ranks. Neither party has a 
clear tactical edge over the other. 


The Bush Presidency, controversial in electoral origin, and checked by 
an impending Democratic majority in the Senate, is unlikely to alter the 
status quo at home very much. Inequitable tax cuts and looser regulatory 
arrangements will probably be the most the White House can achieve. 
The complexion of the judiciary—leading bogey in Democratic propa- 
ganda—will doubtless remain much the same. The most impassioned 
opposition to the majority ruling of the Supreme Court on the polls 
in Florida came, after all, from an appointee of Bush Sr. Far more deci- 
sive for the lives of most Americans than any appointments of this sort, 
even any particular spending decisions by the government, will be the 
consequences of the downturn in the bubble economy bequeathed by 
Greenspan. Since the Federal Reserve, under the same Chairman, will 





7 For the financial operations of the Reverend Jackson and his family, see the story 
in the Los Angeles Times, 13 March 2001, ‘When Jackson Presses, Funds Tend to 
Follow’. 
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be continuing to manage the business cycle, it would be surprising if the 
change at the White House was of great moment for the outcome. 


VI 


Regularly, if reluctantly, much of the American Left has been dragooned 
behind the Democratic Party with the argument that it represents, in 
a forbidding environment, the lesser evil—a case pressed with especial 
vehemence in 2000 against those who stuck with Nader. Historical situ- 
ations exist, of course, when the argument holds. Where a genuinely 
urgent and formidable danger looms, even the least reliable ally is better 
than none. More typically, however, arguments from the lesser evil rest 
on exaggeration of the greater one, to coerce acceptance of what would 
otherwise be unacceptable. There is no shortage of recent examples of 
this sort of casuistry: Spanish socialists justifying the scuttling of the 
Republic after Franco’s death, on the grounds that fascism was still 
round the corner; Italian leftists sustaining centrist coalitions in Italy, 
on the grounds that Berlusconi or Fini threatened the country with little 
short of dictatorship; British radicals condoning Yeltsin’s bombardment 
of his Parliament, on the grounds that Stalinism threatened Russia once 
again. In cases like these, the contrast is not between a greater and lesser 
evil. The true distinction is between an operative and an inoperative evil— 
the second invoked to mask the first. 


Ata more mundane level, real differences always exist between rival par- 
ties within an all-capitalist system, if normally more marked at the level 
of social support than policy in office. These certainly need to be taken 
into consideration—but accurately, free of rhetorical inflation. Deadly 
threats to civil rights from Bush appointees to the Supreme Court, the 
most popular scarecrow in liberal circles to deter anyone from voting for 
Nader, fall into the latter category. In the culture at large, the Christian 
Right is a paper tiger. Congress is so evenly divided, with the prob- 
ability of a Democratic majority in two years time, that it is unlikely 
the Republican Presidency will be able to push through any contro- 
versial legislation of the kind that could be easily filibustered in the 
Senate. Limited gestures to conservative constituencies, principally in 
the area of taxation, where Bush can play on fears of a recession to prime 
demand, are more probable than any momentous shifts, given that the 
Administration will be calculating from the start how to win popular 
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consensus for a second term from such a precarious initial base, as 
Clinton did after his uncertain election in 1992. 


VII 


Domestically, American Presidents have rarely made much of a dif- 
ference since the Second World War—Johnson and Reagan being the 
exceptions, who in different ways left their mark on society. The rela- 
tive nullity of Clinton’s record, welfare and banking repeals apart, is 
the norm. The executive office is circumscribed by the division of 
powers, and the normalcy of oppositional control of either or both 
branches of the legislature. Gridlock is more frequent than great ini- 
tiatives. Internationally, on the other hand, Presidents enjoy virtually 
untrammelled powers, for the most part with little more than nominal 
constraints from Congress. No domestic actions compare in historical 
significance with Truman’s bombing of Japan, Kennedy’s invasion of 
Cuba, Johnson’s war in Vietnam, Bush’s expedition to the Gulf, or 
Clinton’s bombing of Yugoslavia. For the Left, be it American or non- 
American, the primary criterion for judging contests for the White 
House should in principle be the external rather than internal platforms 
of the candidates, since this is where what they do, as hegemonic mas- 
ters of the world, always matters. 


Viewed in this light, Bush’s victory might at first glance be considered 
preferable to Gore’s. During the campaign, the Democratic candidate 
urged US military interventions ad libitum round the world to uphold 
the American values of democracy and human rights, while the 
Republican cautioned against conceptions of the US as universal police- 





$ The Financial Times, for years one of his warmest admirers, concluded sadly as he 
left office, ‘Chnton’s was ın the end a monumentally inconsequential Presidency’ 
(Gerard Baker, 19 January 2001). The triviality of the ruler does not, of course, 
exonerate his rule. If Clinton’s positive impact on American society was minimal, 
his negative legacies at home and abroad were considerable. For documentation 
of these, see articles in this journal by Tom Mertes (electoral corruption), Robert 
Pollin (social inequality), Joel Handler (welfare reform), Robin Blackburn and Tariq 
Ali (blockades of Cuba and Iraq), Robert Brenner (fmancial bubble), David Ladipo 
(carceral boom): NLR 1-7. With rare exceptions, like NATO expansion, the record is 
less one of active initiatives, than of passive adhesion to whatever seemed to prom- 
ise local or personal advantage. Implementation of NAFTA is the typical case. 
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man, in principle restricting the grounds for unleashing American 
armed force. No candidate to the Presidency has ever been so com- 
pletely identified with Israeli intransigence, the likeliest flash-point for 
another war in the Middle East, as Gore. Few figures in the Clinton 
administration were so deeply involved in orchestrating and assisting 
the Russian oligarchy round Yeltsin. It is no acadent that Gore was 
unconditionally preferred to Bush by the entire European political 
establishment, on the grounds not only of greater economic reliability, 
but expressly as the better guarantor of the gains of NATO expansion 
and a forward US policy round the world—themes reiterated in the New 
York Times and Washington Post. Conversely, Arab-Americans voted 
overwhelmingly for Bush, whose victory was welcomed by Koštunica as 
preferable to the legacy of Clinton. 


It would be a mistake, however, to take campaign rhetoric at face value. 
The confidence reposed in Gore by Jerusalem, London and Moscow, 
based on solid experience of his role before and during the Clinton 
Administration, was well-grounded. European distrust of Bush, on the 
other hand, was more speculative, based in part on fears that he did 
not understand the importance of nurturing a client regime in Russia, 
whose stability could be jeopardized by scrapping the ABM Treaty more 
swiftly than Clinton had envisaged. In Latin America, where a more tra- 
ditional conception of national interest is likely, Bush could escalate US 
intervention in Colombia, and menace Chávez in Venezuela directly. 
A more aggressive posture on Iraq and Taiwan is equally possible. 
If Democratic administrations have historically been more intervention- 
ist than Republican, the difference is by no means hard and fast, as 
the records of Eisenhower in Guatemala and Iran, Nixon in Chile and 
Cambodia, Reagan in Nicaragua, not to speak of Bush Sr in Kuwait, 
make plain. The objective requirements at any given conjuncture of the 
American imperium set the compass more than the subjective inten- 
tions of successive incumbents in the White House. There can be no 
doubt that ex ante commitments count for something, as the Cold War 
candidacies of Kennedy and Reagan, in particular, make clear. But most 
Presidencies can finally be judged here, where they really matter, only 
post facto. If for the moment it is a relief Gore has been defeated, it 
would be a mistake to be comforted that Bush has won. At most, we 
can say that his lack of knowledge or interest in the world outside the 
US is a positive sign. 
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VIII 


Alexander Cockburn has remarked that the result of November’s elec- 
tion was ‘the best of all possible worlds’—delivering a richly merited 
quietus to the Clinton era, without giving undue power to Bush, while 
showing that Nader could indeed make all the difference. It is a felici- 
tous verdict. But a constellation of this kind is granted only when the 
heavens are absent-minded. The Democrats, who can be expected to win 
Congress in two years’ time, are waiting to consign Bush to his father’s 
fate, as an incumbent crippled by the recession that has already begun. 
It will be difficult for the party to jettison Gore in 2004, whatever its 
feelings about his performance this time, having canonized him as the 
real winner in 2000. If anyone could have done it, Hillary Clinton— 
already object of media build-up and mass projection along Diana 
lines—would have been the natural candidate; but the pardons and loot- 
ing of White House property have temporarily scotched her ambitions. 
Clan rivalries within the Democratic apparatus persist, affording ground 
for Republican counter-manoeuvre. For the moment, no stable direc- 
tion is in view: signals are swivelling at random, in the mists of what 
is still an interregnum. Pending an economic dénouement—how deep 
the contraction turns out to be—American politics ate unlikely to give 
clear pointers to the world. 


The organic formula of the nineties was always looser than its anteced- 
ent of the eighties, and in that sense weaker. The narrow November 
upset was possible in part because of this: even without the contingency 
of impeachment, support for it lacked intensity. Still, on a larger stage 
the underlying balance of forces does not appear to have shifted much. A 
weaker consensus can last longer than a stronger one, by making fewer 
demands on a wider target audience. Elsewhere in North America, the 
Canadian Liberals have easily seen off any challenge to their rule. In 
Europe, where the social landscape has always been more favourable to 
the Centre-Left, a milder version of the prosperity that sustained Clinton 
has underwritten it, and the probability is now of a less abrupt down- 
turn. In these conditions, the organic formula of the nineties is under 
little threat. The exception lies once again in the South, where the Italian 
Right is poised for victory in May—logically enough, since economically 
Italy has been the worst performer in the EU since Maastricht, as mone- 
tary integration has disabled the devaluations on which its exports for so 
long relied, while political intrigues and disputes have steadily weakened 
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the governing coalition. In the North, on the other hand, all three of 
the major states look currently secure for the Centre-Left. The German 
economy is slowing down but, with the windfall collapse of the CDU, 
Schroeder has been able to push through neo-liberal measures that Kohl 
could never manage, becoming the favourite son of German business. 
In France, too, it is the Right that has been most damaged by successive 
corruption scandals, however implicated the Left in others. With unem- 
ployment finally dropping, Jospin should have little difficulty displacing 
Chirac from the Elysée next year. 


In the UK, the prospect for the elections this spring is even clearer. 
In 1997, New Labour won a parliamentary landslide with less than 
44 per cent of the vote. However distorted by the premia of a simple 
plurality system, this was a much stronger political base than Clinton 
ever achieved, because of the Liberal Democrat vote—r7 per cent—that 
flanked it, reducing the Conservatives to extremities the Republicans 
have never endured. Ever since, the British Right has been ridden by 
xenophobic furies much more damaging than the religious fixations of 
the American. Here the ideological supplement—the battle of Britain 
against Brussels—has choked its suppliers, to a point where for much of 
the time they have ceased to pose any challenge to the government. The 
mediocrity of New Labour’s own performance to date, where its main 
achievements have been to run Major’s growth track another four years, 
and tamp down trouble in Scotland and Northern Ireland, has left voters 
apathetic, probably ensuring a further drop in turnout this year. But 
that is no more likely to alter the result than it did Clinton’s re-election 
in 1996. New Labour is a shoo-in for a second term. As the campaign 
approaches, the argument is likewise already rote that, whatever the 
shortcomings of Blair’s rule, the alternative is so unthinkable that the 
regime must at all costs be sustained. Since the Conservatives—still 
hopelessly declassed and divided by Europe—have no chance of win- 
ning, there is little reason to be moved by it. Here the greater evil merely 
acts as a lightning-conductor for the lesser one, the imaginary silhouette 
of danger that shields the actual formula of power. A critical realism 
can dispense with such atmospherics. So long as the global economy 
holds up, the blander version of neo-liberalism—social sensibility, politi- 
cal sterilization—is likely to dominate the scene. Viewed internationally, 
the operative adversary has yet to change. 
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JOHN GRAHL 


GLOBALIZED FINANCE 


The Challenge to the Euro 


HE EUROPEAN PROJECT is widely seen to be floundering, 

politically and economically, in the face of US global dom- 

inance.t While the long depreciation of the euro—from 

its initial $1.16 in January 1999 to a record low of 82 
cents in October 2000—may now have been checked, the underlying 
market scepticism about European economic prospects that accom- 
panied its fall has not disappeared. The euro’s decline was not, after 
all, a commercial phenomenon—Euroland was posting big current 
account surpluses at the start of EMU—but a financial one, the con- 
sequence of big capital outflows. Since December 2000, the euro 
has benefited to a certain extent from investors fleeing the troubled 
American economy; but whether this rising tide can float such a leaky 
ship remains to be seen. 


The present conjuncture has highlighted two key weaknesses in the 
design of Europe’s monetary institutions. There is, firstly, the weakness 
of their external policy: the Council of Ministers has some responsi- 
bility but no real power in this sphere. Given the present imbalances 
in the world economy, this carries the risk that a serious slowdown 
in the US will not be compensated for by a decisive relaxation of 
Euroland’s macro stance. Secondly, there is the problem of the ‘policy- 
mix’—the balance between the monetary and budgetary components 
of the macroeconomic stance.” Fiscal policy is both fragmented and 
uncoordinated. In a situation (undervalued currency, sluggish internal 
economy) where (now standard) Mundell-Fleming theory would call for 
a less restrictive fiscal stance, there is no clear mechanism for effective 
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budgetary coordination; nor is it clear how such a relaxation could avoid 
destabilizing long-run interest rates in the weaker countries. 


In this context, the European Central Bank’s sole response to the fall- 
ing euro—repeatedly raising interest rates towards US levels, while 
the contradictory statements of Bank officials, EU Commissioners and 
national political leaders betrayed their growing anxiety—risked being 
both damaging and self-defeating: damaging, because unemployment is 
still very high in the core Euroland economies and the recovery fragile; 
self-defeating, because a slowdown in Western Europe might provoke 
further capital outflows towards other more rapidly developing econo- 
mies. The weakness of the euro does not result from inflation—lower in 
Euroland than in the US—nor is it a mere function of interest-rate differ- 
entials, since much of the capital outflow is through FDI and not simply 
placements in the US banking system.: Rather, it was fast economic 
development in the US that gave rise to (real or perceived) investment 
opportunities, and thus attracted European financial resources. 


It might be said that Europe is producing plenty of exports but not 
enough assets: its capital markets are fragmented and illiquid, com- 
pared to their US counterparts. And though Europe’s security markets 
are now starting to expand and integrate, this involves a long, con- 
flictual move away from its traditional financial institutions, based 
on various forms of ‘relational’ banking within specific countries 
and regions. Thus to address the weakness of the euro by simple 
monetary restriction runs the risk of exacerbating Europe’s financial 





* This article draws heavily on discussions with two colleagues at the University 
of North London Busmess School, Stuart Archbold (now at the University of 
Kingston) and Photis Lysandrou. 

* For a full analysis, see Robert Boyer, Le Gouvernement économique de la zone euro, 
CGP, Documentation Française, 1999. 

3 Martin Feldman observes: ‘In the past year . . . [v}irtually all of the net equity 
capital that came to the United States was in the form of FDI, includmg mergers 
and acquisitions as well as new mvestments and outright purchases of ensting 
businesses’ (‘Aspects of Global Economic Integration’, NBER working paper 7899, 
September 2000). The pomt is important because tt suggests that euro weakness is 
the result of the extent to which European companies, both industrial and financial, 
were participating m the US expansion. This partictpation was itself facilitated by 
the sophistication of US financial mechamisms—both as regards securities (portfo- 
lio capital) and mergers and acquisitions (FDI). 
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weaknesses—the underdevelopment of its financial markets, and the 
survival of obsolete financial structures—which, together, subordinate 
the European economy to US practices and priorities. 


There is still a great deal of scepticism about the extent and the impli- 
cations of globalized finance for European economic development. A 
strong statement would be: 


So long as governments continue to target their current accounts, retain 
some sovereignty within their borders (so that at least the threat of gov- 
ernment mtervention in cross-border capital movements remains) and 
differentially regulate their financial systems, investors cannot think about 
domestic and foreign assets in the same way. Different national fmancial 
systems are made up of different institutions and arrangements, with dif- 
ferent conceptions of the future and assessments of past experience, and 
thus operate with different modalities of calculaton. All these features 
factor into a continued diversity of expectations and outlooks which cannot 
all be reduced to a single global marketplace or logic. 


Two arguments, in particular, are advanced to back the sceptics’ case. 
Firstly, it is often suggested that today’s high levels of financial inter- 
action are not unprecedented—that something very comparable can be 
found in la belle époque, with the monetary nationalism that broke up 
the mechanisms of the Atlantic economy and the gold standard being 
seen as inseparably linked to the revolt of the masses and the assertion 
of democratic controls over the free market.’ The second objection rests 
on the prevalence of self-finance: any account of globalized finance as a 
dominant force in today’s economic life must confront the fact that the 
majority of investment is financed domestically. 


A standard way of representing this is to show that, across countries, 
the ratio of savings to output is highly correlated with the ratio of invest- 
ment to output. Countries finance nearly all their investment from their 
own savings—investment processes do not generally draw on external 
sources of capital. Why do they self-finance? Part of the answer must be 
that virtually all agents in capitalist economies rely heavily on this form. 


4 Paul Hirst and Grahame Thompson, Globalization in Question, Cambndge 1999. 
5 Of course, the classic account of this process is that of Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transformation, Boston 1957 (1st edition 1944). 
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Corporations, to take the most important case for the present argument, 
draw predominantly on internal funds when they undertake investment 
(see Fig. 1). 


FIGURE I Sources of corporate finance (percentages) 
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US 63.5 811 44 II 13.2 10.4 6.6 -1.3 
Japan 35-2 54.5 49 46 23 43 33-6 39.8 
Germany 58.8 64.7 2.2 20 OI 0.7 25.3 23.2 
France 42.6 71.5 40 183 0.0 0.2 126 12.4 





Source Jorg Huffechmid, Dre politische Okonomis der Finantrmarkis, Hamburg 1999.6 


Note the following characteristics: self-finance predominates; it is becom- 
ing more, not less, important in a quantitative sense; US corporations 
make more, not less, use of self-finance than those of Japan or Western 
Europe; the latter rely significantly more on bank credit and less on 
marketable credit instruments (commercial paper/corporate bonds); in 
general, equity makes a nugatory net contribution to business invest- 
ment. This kind of evidence has been used to suggest that Japanese or 
German financial mechanisms—privileging ‘insiders’, such as house- 
banks—outperform those of the US—hased on ‘outsider’ finance traded 
by anonymous creditors on organized capital markets; and that, in any 
case, accumulation processes must be relatively independent. These 
conclusions may be obsolete. 


There are many detailed hypotheses about national self-finance. But 
it would follow from the use of self-finance by most corporations and 


€ For an English language review, see John Grahl, ‘Among the Vultures’, 
International Review of Applied Economics, vol. 14, no. 3, 2000, pp. 403-7. An exami- 
nation of current account figures, it must be noted, reveals a single exception to the 
rule that countries self-finance: the US. Since this country is usually seen as lying 
at the centre of global fmancial networks, the exception is extremely important. 
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other economic agents that international capital flows would be small 
relative to the total of global investment activity. If we want to argue 
that globalized finance is important—is dominant—then we have to 
assert that the tail of external finance can wag the dog of internally gen- 
erated funds. In what follows, there is an attempt to suggest that this is 
indeed the case. 


Information asymmetries and the problem of agency 


The standard account of debtor-creditor relations draws on ideas of a 
structural information asymmetry between borrower and lender, first 
developed in the context of the used-car market.’ The seller may have 
a better idea than the buyer about the quality of the car on offer, while 
the buyer may not be able to distinguish a good car from a ‘lemon’. 
The problem is that markets can break down in such circumstances: if 
the buyer simply lowers the price to take into account the existence of 
‘lemons’ on the supply-side, the owners of the best cars may withdraw 
(known as ‘adverse selection’). The same considerations apply to credit. 
Borrowers differ with respect to their reliability and efficiency, yet it is 
the borrower who has the most concrete idea of how borrowed funds 
will be deployed. A simple increase in interest rates may not be an effec- 
tive way of dealing with this problem: borrowers with sound investment 
projects may be deterred, leaving the credit market to those with risky 
prospects, or even those who simply intend to default. The widespread 
phenomenon of credit-rationing (limiting credit supply without raising 
interest rates) flows from this. 


The ‘principal-agent’ problem has a very similar structure. In this case, 
information asymmetries obstruct relations between an employer and 
an employee or—more directly relevant here—between the proprietor 
of an enterprise and its management: bad prospects will be represented 
as good. Thus both equity and debt finance are sources of potential 
conflict and market breakdown. Hence the key slogan of transparency: 
creditors and shareholders want the procedures and motives of com- 
pany managements to be visible to them. We do not have to take such 
(essentially neoclassical) models too literally. What is important ıs that 
they testify to the inherent difficulties in debtor—creditor relations, a 


7 George Akerlof, The Market for Lemons’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 89, 
1970. 
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key explanation for the prevalence of self-finance throughout capitalist 
systems. With self-finance the difference between principal and agent 
vanishes, as does the information asymmetry between creditor and 
debtor. The problem is that the capital market disappears at the same 
time: in a world of universal self-finance, there are no mechanisms for 
the reallocation of investible resources. And not only the capital market: 
since virtually all monetary exchange results in surpluses on the one 
hand and deficits on the other, a world without finance would be a world 
without markets as such.® It is the recycling of monetary resources— 
that is to say, finance—which permits the continuity of market relations 
by accommodating debtors; at the same time, the financial pressure 
to which debtors are subjected is a central component in bringing 
about market adjustment. Dimensions of the latter—intervals between 
assessments, thresholds triggering policy change, required speed of 
adjustment, balance between rationalization and expansion—all obvi- 
ously have a financial aspect.9 


Voice versus exit 


Now, if the inadequacy of generalized self-finance is recognized, then 
there are a variety of institutions which might structure debtor—-creditor 
relations and thus make it possible for accumulation to be compatible 
with economy-wide restructuring and with the reallocation of capital. 
In extremely stylized terms two types of institution can be envisaged: 
following Hirschman’s classic text, we can distinguish between the 
voice-based and the exit-based approach. The former establishes close, 
long-term relations between particular counterparties who will gain, 
over time, specific and accurate knowledge of each other’s motives and 
capacities. They may even come to develop ‘loyalty —a certain iden- 
tification of their interests, so that the coalition concerned actually 
works to mitigate the initial conflicts between them. This is closely 
connected to the notion of a ‘stakeholding’ enterprise, knitted to its 
creditors, its employees, its suppliers and customers, to the local com- 
munity and so on. As this happens, interactions within the coalition 





® See the work of Jean Cartelier, for instance La Monnaie, Paris 1996. 

9 The view that finance is a kind of superstructure on the base of ‘production’ or 
‘mdustry’ 1s responsible for many errors m critical political economy 

r Albert Hirschman, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty. responses to decline in firms, organiza- 
tions and states, Cambridge, MA 1970. 
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become smoother and less costly. Frequently, this kind of structure will 
be socially embedded, in Granovetter’s sense—economic relations will 
coincide with social relationships, based on kinship or other affinities.” 
In the case of credit-relations, lenders are reassured by their close, indi- 
vidual knowledge of borrowers. 


Voice-based structures depart in two key ways from the logic of com- 
petitive credit markets. Firstly, they are particularist—they privilege 
insiders, those interests belonging to the coalition, against outsiders; 
secondly—and as a consequence—they may be extremely opaque to 
outside scrutiny. Comparativists, of course, will insist that voice-based 
systems are different in different places: the German use of house- 
banks and interlocking directorships is not the same as the Japanese 
keiretsu, while the Korean chacbol are different again; systems vary across 
continental Europe, and so on. This variation is nevertheless a general 
feature of voice-based financial systems: they are all particularist struc- 
tures, often embedded in specific social relations. Being different is what 
makes them the same. 


The exit-based approach, on the other hand, controls economic relations 
by the threat of departure—which depends on the existence of alterna- 
tives provided by the market. In the case of credit relations, exit means 
that one can sell one’s claim on a debtor. Thus, exit-based structures 
want to make competitive markets more efficient, to impose sharper 
and more immediate sanctions on poorly performing debtors, to render 
the activities of corporate borrowers more transparent and to reform 
incentive systems in ways that align agents with the interests of princi- 
pals. And because exit, in this case, depends on the ability to sell one’s 
holding or credit instrument, it becomes easier as the corresponding 
asset-markets become deeper and more liquid. 


All this is extremely stylized: few, if any, relations between creditors and 

debtors are pure representations of either approach. Even within the 

most highly organized competitive asset-markets, one will always find 
networks of dealers linked by voice, even exhibiting loyalty. Similarly, 

there are no completely closed stakeholding structures—however par- 
ticularist these may be, the conditions of outside credit markets pee PN 

Z EP i i iS S 


a Mark Granovetter, ‘Economic Action and Soaal Structures: The  Problein of Pa r, 


Embeddedness’, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 91, no. 3, 1985. Í 3i airs 7 
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always impact on their decisions. Nevertheless, it seems legitimate to 
interpret some of the most important current financial developments as 
a transition from voice-based to exit-based disciplines. The shift is his- 
torical: everywhere corporate managements are more subject to financial 
market pressures. It is also hegemonic: the actual process of financial 
restructuring has taken the form of the deregulation and international- 
ization of dollar finance. 


It seems to be the case that, for all their fluidity arid sophistication, 
voice-based structures have one fatal flaw—their particularism. However 
crude the market-based mechanisms of dollar-based global finance, they 
have the decisive advantage of being reproducible. These techniques, 
taught in business schools all over the world, can be generalized through 
the extension of US financial markets and practices. The financial 
regimes to which they give rise can expand without limit to obtain a truly 
staggering scale. This, in turn, is based on the imposition of universal 
standards. However efficient, on a local basis, the voice-based structures 
of Germany (or in the days of encadrement de crédit, those of France) may 
have been, they remain imprisoned in their specific social environments 
and are unable to extend their operations to the international level. 
While aspects of Japanese industrial practice—lean production, total 
quality, flat hierarchies and so on—have been enthusiastically adopted 
by Western corporations, these have been completely divorced from the 
ethic and sense of community which may, arguably, have given them 
a certain social value; lifetime employment, of course, stayed at home. 
What could not be exported (as is now clear from the debacle in East 
Asia) was Japan’s opaque, ‘relational’ system of corporate finance. 


A key battleground for this confrontation between voice and exit has 
been corporate governance. It seems to this writer that the battle is 
already lost and won. The precise ways in which flows of external 
finance—still the smaller part of investment—can profoundly reshape 
corporate behaviour will be examined through the workings of three, 
more or less fully globalized structures: foreign exchange markets, gov- 
ernment bonds and independent central banks. 


Foreign exchange 


The astonishing growth of foreign exchange transactions over the last 
two decades (see Fig. 2) has often been noted, but its interpretation 
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has sometimes been misconceived. Because there is clearly no rela- 
tionship between foreign-exchange trading and either international 
trade or international investment-flow, these transactions are some- 
times characterized as dysfunctional or purely speculative. If, however, 
we adopt a global rather than an international perspective, what we 
observe is simply the imbrication of national banking systems, almost 
the emergence of a unified payments system. The vast bulk of foreign- 
exchange transactions are completely analogous to displacements of 
liquidity within national payments systems—they simply recycle mon- 
etary resources, only now on a global basis. Fluctuations in exchange 
rates are not the occasion of this recycling but, on the contrary, an obsta- 
cle to it when they are eliminated, the volume of cross-border monetary 
flows increases. (This can be seen in the rapid growth of cross-border 
payments within the EU’s TARGET system. Although the total volume 
and value of inter-bank payments recorded by TARGET are stagnant, 
cross-border payments are expanding rapidly at the expense of domestic 
ones, as monetary and banking integration within Euroland proceed.)” 


FIGURE 2 Daily Foreign Exchange Transactions 
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= ECB data shows that total daily payments through TARGET were 1,042 bn euros 
ın January 1999 and 1,035 bn in October 2000, within this total, cross-border pay- 
ments, that 1s, new flows induced by integration, rose from 355 bn to 429 bn. 
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Money doesn’t actually cost anything. There are, nevertheless, good rea- 
sons why it should be scarce. In a market economy, the allocation of 
these artificial symbols of wealth must be subject to the same logic 
as that of ‘real’ resources, otherwise the equivalence of money and 
commodities would be impossible. In every industrialized country the 
creation of money today is strictly limited. The reverse side of this is 
the astonishing acceleration of monetary transfers—an integral part 
of the emergence of global capital markets. Large banks draw short- 
term credit from any other point in the world system and, similarly, 
place any surpluses where they please. In consequence, one of the 
basic conditions of bank functioning—the ability of a bank to finance 
imbalances in its position—is determined not by national but by global 
circumstances, and on terms which are increasingly homogeneous. 

This can hardly fail to have repercussions on the strategies of any com- 

mercial bank embedded in these circuits. At the very least, any agent 
seeking short-term accommodation from such a bank must match the 
terms which prevail on the (global) inter-bank market. And longer- 
term credit is affected by short-run terms, since the two are always to 
some extent substitutes. 


In the previously vaunted stakeholder systems of Germany and Japan, it 
should be remembered, ‘relational’ banking played a pivotal role. What 
has been said here by no means implies that banks will immediately 
abandon their long-term, stakeholding relationships with important cor- 
porate clients. But such relationships are being reassessed in a quite 
different context, and by quite different criteria. 


` 


Government bonds 


Deposits with large banks are not very risky placements: this transpar- 
ency and liquidity is what permits the rapid penetration of globalized 
relations in this sector. The same applies to the liabilities issued by 
the stable governments of wealthy countries. Bonds are backed, as the 
American expression has it, by the ‘full faith and credit’ of the national 
government, and default would imply an immense disruption of politi- 
cal life. That is to say, agency and information problems are minimal. 
It is clear that, with regard to the bond market, the standardization of 
terms and prices does not always require immense cross-border flows. 
This is still, nevertheless, a unified market. It would be crudely empiri- 
cist to insist on actual phenomena as a measure of globalization; virtual 
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movements are equally important—the possibility of a switch out of one 
government’s debt and a flight to ‘quality’ in that of another, held to be 
more reliable, or more respectful of the rules of the game. 


Governments cannot be expected to trumpet the loss of their sover- 
eignty. There are, however, two closely related reasons why they will 
do a lot to maintain the presence of their liabilities within globalized 
markets. Firstly, the relegation of their bonds to secondary status would 
impose immense costs in terms of the risk premium that would have 
to be paid to their creditors. To put things the other way round: the 
Italian government faces greatly relaxed budget constraints—to the tune 
of 3.5 per cent of GDP—now that the Maastricht agenda and EMU 
have promoted its bonds to international class. Secondly, government 
bonds occupy a key position in national financial systems. Since they 
are, conventionally, risk-free (perhaps, more accurately, minimum-risk) 
instruments—which would fail to perform only after a massive upheaval 
had already called other obligations into question—they act as bench- 
marks for the issue of debt by all other agents in the economy, according 
to relatively well-defined (and globally scrutinized) trade-offs between 
risk and yield.” Public credit remains the basis of private credit. Even 
non-standardized, non-classified junk bonds are marketable only accord- 
ing to a comparison with the more reliable forms of debt. Equity finance 
is also—although in a somewhat looser way—tied to bond yields: any 
dramatic rise in the latter is highly likely to knock the equity market 
for six. On the other hand, even a major stock-market collapse may be 
managed into a ‘soft landing’ if the bond market holds firm, as this 
will avoid any complete break in the flow of monetary resources to the 
largest borrowers. 


Thus the relegation of a country’s government debt from a globally 
enforced standard to the status of a high-risk instrument threatens the 
economy as a whole with financial disruption. People do what they 
have to do—even in free countries. The Maastricht process explicitly 
made the convergence of bond yields a condition of participation in 
EMU. The standard rationale for this is that bond yields embody expec- 
tations of inflation—which is completely true, but the expectations, the 
judgement, involved are external, as is the sanction. The Maastricht 


3 The increasingly globalized role of US credit-rating agencies is of importance ın 
this regard. 
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convergence process did immense damage to European employment 
and to the European social models. But if one wants to assert that the 
policy choices made ın this context were the wrong ones, one must also 
recognize the pressures bearing on these choices. 


If the world status of its bonds is an important consideration for any 
government, it is also true that the globalized bond-market is a sword of 
Damocles suspended over domestic policy-makers’ heads. If any domes- 
tic development—monetary or fiscal, political or industrial—is read as 
threatening the solidity of a country’s financial structure, globalized 
markets will exercise an immediate sanction. The demotion of a coun- 
try’s bonds, the emergence of a significant risk premium vis-a-vis the 
obligations of other states, will result in an immediate deflation of the 
economy concerned as bond yields rise, and with them the required 
rate of return on all medium-to-long-term credit instruments. Thus the 
monetary authorities of advanced capitalist states are not, as in the past, 
choosing between more or less expansionary or contractionary policy 
stances. Frequently, they are trying to forestall a spontaneous, market-led 
deflation of the domestic economy through a bond sell-off. This leads us 
into the new role of the central bank. 


Independent central banks 
A question: 


Let me now raise a curmudgeonly thought. When you thk deeply about 
the reasons for removing monetary-policy decisions from the ‘polrtical 
thicket’, you realise that the reasons apply just as well to many other aspects 
of economic policy—and indeed to non-economic policy as well. Consider 
tax policy for example Yet, while many democratic societies have inde- 
pendent central banks, every one leaves tax policy in the hands of elected 
politaans. Why? 


And an answer: 


The independence of central banks is the institutional form of a monetary 
legitimacy which transcends the national framework © 





4 Alan Blinder, Central Banking in Theory and Practice, Cambridge, MA 1998, p. 59. 
5 Michel Aglietta and Jean Cartelier, ‘Ordre monétaire des économies de marché’ 
in Aglietta and André Orléan, eds, La Monnaie Souveraine, Paris 1998. 
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A transformation of monetary policy has taken place—on a truly global 
scale—over the last ten years. This cannot be examined in detail here. 
But one can offer, as a token of an argument to be developed at greater 
length on another occasion, a brief characterization of the situation of 
national monetary authorities in industrial countries. 


One can read through virtually the entire literature on central bank 
independence without coming across a single reference to external eco- 
nomic relations. There are plenty of international comparisons—on the 
one hand good, independent, credible central banks and on the other 
weak, politically vulnerable, inflation-prone central banks—but these are 
simply contestants ın a beauty competition, not elements in a single 
system. Why then do we observe a huge wave of reform in nearly all 
industrial countries, always in the same direction? There is, of course, 
the pervasive influence of ideology; independent central banks emerge 
as a tribute to such eminent economists as Lucas, Barro and Grossman, 
Rogoff. No objections will be made here to the logic of their accounts 
(although some objections are certainly possible). Rather it can simply 
be pointed out that these accounts are abstract because, in portraying 
monetary policy as a game between politicians, central bank and pri- 
vate sector, they neglect the possibly important distinction between 
external and domestic agents. For example, the concern with inflation: 
domestic players might be worried by inflation as such—by the rise 
in consumer prices, for instance; external agents are more likely to be 
preoccupied by the risk of currency depreciation. In the most abstract 
accounts of market systems the distinction does not matter because the 
two variables—the internal and the external value of a particular cur- 
rency—move in parallel. In practice, things are a little more complex. 
Exchange rates do reflect price differentials, but they do not do so imme- 
diately or exactly: in this context, the price of assets is as important as 
that of consumer goods. 


The situation of the central bank places it between the globalized mar- 
kets for money and for bonds. As regards the first, central bankers 
can still/—just—control the price of monetary accommodation in the 
currencies they issue, but they do so in a world where the terms of 
accommodation, and the elasticity of its supply, are set on the foreign- 
exchange market. The sterilization exercises that once divorced these 
two constraints seem to have become a thing of the past, at least for 
small countries—and possibly even for the ECB itself. (Standard theory 
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suggests that sterilization becomes less feasible as the degree of inter- 
national capital mobility increases.) The price of money is thus set by a 
trade-off between short-term interest rates and foreign-exchange rates, 
to which central banks respond—but which, in itself, is beyond the 
authorities’ control. 


The globalization of bond markets constrains every deliberation of the 
Bank of England’s Monetary Policy Committee or of the ECB Council. It 
is no longer a question of making a judgement between an expansion- 
ary or contractionary stance: as we have seen, a sell-off of government 
bonds is a permanent contractionary threat which central banks must 
attempt to forestall. An effective monetary policy is increasingly seen as 
one without major implications for bond yields; the central bank thus 
operates not on the cost of capital as such, but on the term structure of 
interest rates, trying to accelerate or decelerate immediate expenditures 
without compromising the value of financial assets or the investment 
programmes linked to them. To assess the actions of the central bank 
as if this were not the case—as if comprehensive control over domestic 
credit conditions were still possible—is only another example of the 
anachronism that can be seen in many current debates." 


Effects on corporate finance 


Thus far, we have seen three key components of the credit system 
in a global context. Banks draw and place funds within an essentially 
globalized payments system, and the terms on which they do so are 
externally determined. Central banks certainly have some influence on 
the day-to-day price of these funds, but this influence is tightly con- 
strained and has to be exercised in a way that does not threaten the 
stability of bond yields. Bonds are not only globally traded but also glo- 





** The position of the US central bank 1s exceptional in that the global dominance of 
dollar-based finance reduces the impact of external constraints on its policies. The 
constitution and functioning of the Fed are relatively unaffected by the monetary 
reforms of the last two decades; specifically, the Fed’s broad mandate allows it to 
give considerable weight to the stabilization of output and employment as against 
the suppression of inflation. A growth-onented macroeconomic stance can thus 
remain a key component of the US social contract. People have to live and die in 
the marketplace but they do at least insist that markets function, and the electorate 
still sanctions governments that accept lengthy recessions. 
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bally priced, and bond yields establish a key reference point, for all 
marketed credit instruments. Where does this leave the corporation? 


It was pointed out at the start that external finance still provides only 
a relatively small fraction of corporate investment resources. Can the 
tail wag the dog? This depends on whether external finance is merely 
a residual element of an essentially internal process, or whether the 
terms on which it is available have started to define opportunity costs 
for both lenders and borrowers. Once industrial borrowers begin to take 
the external cost of capital as the key hurdle for investment projects, 
and their customary creditors start to regard yields on organized asset 
markets as a base-line rate of return, then market terms and costs will 
inevitably start to be internalized—even if insider finance continues to 
prevail in a quantitative sense. Increasingly, to the extent that external 
finance is determined on the market, these terms and costs will be a 
matter of global forces.” 


It seems that market-determined finance does have decisive advantages 
over the voice-based mechanisms of relatively closed industrial groups. 
Firstly, it is able to diversify risks over a vast number of companies 
and investment projects. Secondly, market-based disciplines can reduce 
agency and information costs, by no means completely but, on aggre- 
gate, more effectively than the more precise but isolated inspection and 
monitoring procedures used in stakeholding models. The globalization 
of equity markets has therefore tended to reduce the cost of capital to 
borrowers in ways which raise returns to lenders. Much of the evi- 
dence adduced to the contrary ignores the costs of cross-subsidy within 
stakeholder models: the weaker firms in a Japanese ‘convoy’ certainly 
have access to cheap finance but only at the expense of the stronger 
firms, or of the ‘relational’ banker. Nor are microeconomic data conclu- 


7 To put the same point ın more general terms. in the global market, the volume of 
trade in financial commodities (claims on income streams) now predominates over 
the volume of trade in real commodities (goods and services). See Photis Lysandrou, 
‘Globalization as Commodification’, Untversity of North London Business School 
Discussion Paper, forthcommg. 

# René M. Stulz, ‘Globalization of Equity Markets and the Costs of Capital’, NBER 
Working Paper 7021, March 1999. Stulz finds a significant reduction of capital 
costs, but not as great as he expected; he may have underestimated the efficacy of 
the voice-based mechanisms being displaced. 
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sive here: a German enterprise may be better managed, physically more 
productive, committed to higher standards of design and so on than 
its US counterpart; but if the enterprise as such represents a misdirec- 
tion of capital resources, then it becomes a weakness in the competition 
between national economies. 


Shareholder value 


Beyond these pressures, there is now a drive in equity markets towards 
challenging, at the limit even eliminating, the very notion of a distinc- 
tion between external and internal finance, through the demands of 
shareholder value. Legally, the shareholders of an enterprise are not its 
creditors but its owners. By the logic of financial markets, however, the 
main sanction they possess is not a proprietorial but a purely market 
act—to sell; to exit. Companies care about their share price: it deter- 
mines the cost they pay for risk-bearing capital. Managements may 
also fear that too low a share-price will lead to their own dismissal. In 
this context, the fact that stock markets do not provide significant net 
amounts of industrial finance is irrelevant. The role of equity is not 
simply to supply finance for companies, but to exercise control over 
the totality of corporate finance—including the use that is made of 


retained earnings. 


It is not necessary to idealize here the so-called ‘market in corporate 
control’—in fact, there is every reason to question this supposedly eff- 
cient Darwinian mechanism for the natural selection of managements. 
Takeovers and mergers may as often be an expression of agency prob- 
lems as their solution, reflecting the opportunism and empire-building 
of acquiring managements. The point is that this does not, in general, 
absolve the management of the acquired enterprise of the sanction of 
a devalued share price. Then there is the capacity of relatively pow- 
erful shareholders, such as fund-managers, to intervene in corporate 
governance. Beyond the consequences that flow simply from flotation 
on the largest stock markets—accounting procedures and reporting 
conventions—shareholders may seek to impose incentive systems on 


» Gross flows, which include funds extracted from quoted companies, are a differ- 
ent matter. 

*» Stuart Archbold, ‘An Examination of Managerial Strategies and Motives in UK 
Mergers and Acquisitions’, British Academy of Management Conference, 2000. 
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management, tying them into maximization of profits and share appre- 
ciation through equity or stock options. 


To summarize the shareholder-value agenda, one can look at matters 
from the point of view of the capital market itself—that is, in terms 
of the reallocation of capital resources. This market would see, on the 
one hand, over-capitalized enterprises situated in slow-growth sectors, 
perhaps with high earnings streams but with relatively limited possi- 
bilities of accumulation. To the extent that they escape pressure from 
shareholders as principals, these ‘cash-cows’ may have acquired com- 
plex networks of insider coalition partners, representing stakeholder 
interests. To such a company, the shareholder-value agenda is all too 
familiar: pressures for productive reorganization will involve downsiz- 
ing, disposal of peripheral or under-performing divisions, stripping-out 
of cushioned, managerial layers and so forth. Financial reorganization 
will include higher distribution ratios, equity buy-backs and increased 
gearing through the bond finance of assets that provide adequate col- 
lateral. In effect, the shareholders are saying: ‘There is no such thing 
as internal resources; everything is ours.’ Companies on which this pro- 
gramme has been imposed will provide higher returns on a possibly 
diminished equity base. This will correspond to higher risks for equity 
holders, but today’s fund managers are confident that they can diversify 
those risks. They certainly do not want the companies themselves under- 
taking asset diversification if this lowers their rate of return. On the 
other hand, shareholders would look for undercapitalized, high-growth 
enterprises. Capital liberated from the cash-cows will be poured into a 
wide range of start-up, innovative, hi-tech projects. The realization of 
profits in this case may lie far in an uncertain future, but the potential 
gains are immediately capitalized into equity prices.™ 


Aspects of the shareholder-value agenda are common to both growing 
and established enterprises. Operational decisions are not supervised; 
instead, there is an imposition of standardized reporting and account- 
ing procedures (compare the capitulation of Metallgesellschaft to the 








= Thus 1t 1s by no means accurate to identify the advantages of US financial mecha- 
nisms only with phases of rationalization and disinvestment, they display a clear 
superiority in growth sectors such as biotech, where the capitalization of US enter- 
prises at $320 bn is some ten times greater than that of their EU counterparts. 
Financial Times, 27 September 2000, p. 29. 
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requirements of the NYSE); incentive structures are introduced to elimi- 
nate, in principle, any conflict of interests between shareholders and 
management. ™ The premise of this kind of development is an enhanced 
capacity (real or perceived) on the part of proprietors to diversify 
risks across wide portfolios—a development closely associated with the 
increasing weight of collective fund managers among equity-holders. 


Of course, the idea that this pattern of accumulation is moving us towards 
a world free from agent-principal conflicts is absurd. Managements 
threatened with this kind of colonization are fighting back every day—by 
diversifying, for example, perhaps in blatant contradiction of share- 
holder logic, into the promised land of the new hi-tech paradigm, or 
by anticipating the called-for restructurings, or by loading themselves 
with so much debt that even the most gung ho acquirers will think twice 
before launching a bid. But many of these defensive moves simply accel- 
erate the reordering of productive relations and investment programmes 
promoted by the shareholder-value drive. The high degree of instability 
inherent in such developments goes without saying: the press is full of 
dire warnings about a coming decline in the yield of equity capital, a 
decline which in itself must imply big falls in equity prices. Most of what 
these Cassandras predict must be right; but part of the needed correc- 
tion has already happened, and even a big stock-market decline could 
be absorbed by the US corporate sector, provided that other channels of 
finance—bonds, above all—can be kept open. 


It remains the case that shareholder-value is not—or not only—an ide- 
ology, but a real consequence of financial globalization. It represents a 





= Standard measures of finanaal flows neglect this pattern. Thus the data cited 
from Huffschmid above suggest that German corporations have more access to 
outside funds than do ther US counterparts. This neglects, firstly, the extent to 
which US corporations have been made to finance each other through such stock- 
market mechanisms as equity buy-backs and, secondly, the fact that the German 
and Japanese flows often represent what are in fact intemal resources—internal, 
that 1s, to an industrial-fnancial grouping—and not funds drawn from the capital 
market. Nor are simple comparisons of investment volumes always pertinent rt 18 
important to know how effectively these investment resources are deployed. Michel 
Aglietta presents data mdicating that the productivity of corporate investment in 
the US (that is, the ability of this investment to raise output) has mcreased by 40 
per cent over the period 1982-97. The corresponding figure for Germany is 12.7 
per cent, for France, 6.8 per cent (‘Shareholder Value and Corporate Governance: 
some tricky questions’, Economy and Society, vol. 29, no. 1, February 2000). 
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new balance of forces between proprietors and managers, very much in 
favour of the former. And it is driven not only by the as yet very limited 
cross-border market in equities, but also by the global transformation 
of currency and debt markets in ways which universalize these pres- 
sures, even in economies where equity itself is traded predominantly 
among domestic agents. The visible effect is to reinforce, in the most 
powerful way, the familiar drive towards more complete and immediate 
market disciplines in other areas, in labour and output markets. Trade 
liberalization or labour market ‘flexibilization’ alone would only sharpen 
pressures on some product markets, some categories of labour and so on. 
The shareholder-value drive, in contrast, tends to eliminate the notion of 
a sheltered sector by imposing the same norms of cost, price and profit 
as prevail elsewhere. 


Defensive measures 


What are the implications of this for voice-based systems? From the 
point of view of the competitive capital market, stakeholder systems 
are not a solution to the problem of agency but rather the same prob- 
lem writ large. Not only has a management established some autonomy 
from proprietorial interests; that management is embedded in a dis- 
tributional coalition where a host of other interests can enforce their 
own priorities. For market-oriented shareholders in general (though 
not necessarily for privileged groups of insiders), opacity reigns. 
Particular, non-standard relations govern all transactions. In a confron- 
tation between the two types of arrangement, general considerations 
would suggest that voice-based systems have three possible lines of 
defence. All of them are visibly failing in the context of an ongoing 
financial revolution. 


The first line of defence might be to erect regulatory or other barriers, 
rendering exit options difficult, costly or even impossible, with the voice- 
based structures of ‘Rhenish capitalism’ or classical European social 
democracy being an imposed alternative to free capital markets. But the 
increasing interdependence of economies (in general) and financial lib- 
eralization (in particular) have been eliminating these restrictions for 
a generation. As early as the 1960s, to give one significant example, 
big German companies realized that they had an escape from the pos- 
sibly irksome discipline of housebanks as suppliers of credit: they could 
simply go to the Eurocurrency markets. Exit options have never ceased 
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to multiply in the intervening years (although to different extents, of 
course, for different agents). If voice-based systems are to prevail, it 
must, increasingly, be through successful competition with the market- 
oriented forms. 


A second line of defence might be to outperform the market-oriented 
approach, by reduced transactions costs, longer time-horizons, lower 
levels of conflict and so on. The efficiency of the particular, voice-based 
arrangements may overcome the general conditions of the market. 
This is always to some extent the case: no economic interactions will 
ever be purely contractual. But for the viability of a given voice-based 
system this efficiency condition (itself increasingly difficult to meet as 
market alternatives expand and develop) is necessary without being suf- 
ficient. There is also a distributional condition: the efficiency premium 
must make every member of a given coalition better off. Otherwise, 
that party may defect, and return to the market. The history of West 
European economies over the last two decades is littered with such 
defections at every level: skilled workers opting for individualized con- 
tracts with their employers; the severance of customary ties between 
suppliers and purchasers; giant enterprises delocalizing vast productive 
systems or abandoning their customary sources of finance for quotation 
on international stock markets. The pressure on all agents to do likewise 


goes on increasing. 


Thirdly, as Hirschman argues, a voice-based system may mobilize the 
loyalty of its agents: an allegiance that rejects purely individual percep- 
tions of interest. Of course this is an invaluable resource, and only the 
deep-rootedness of such loyalties can account for the resistance so far 
of many European social structures. But it is hardly necessary to point 
out the pressures. ‘Those who deplore the cynicism of the men and 
women of our time’, writes Pierre Bourdieu, ‘should not omit to relate 
it to the economic and social conditions which favour or demand it and 
which reward it.’ 


New developments 


The question of efficiency, however, is not a neutral criterion in judg- 
ing between the two systems. As financial market disciplines become 





» Acts of Resistance: Against the New Myths of our Tame, Cambridge 1998, p. 84. 
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more intense, different metrics are applied to company performance. 
The scope of such an assessment, moreover, is a function of the 
approach adopted—individual enterprises are more likely to fail under 
a shareholder-value regime, but the economy as a whole may produce 
higher returns. The outcome of the competition between the two 
approaches may also depend on the type of economic development 
that is taking place. Colin Mayer, formerly an influential proponent of 
‘insider’ finance, now writes: 


Outsider systems may. . be particularly well placed to respond to the com- 
mercial opportunities created by the emergence of new technologies and 
new international markets. These require rapid adaptation which may be 
impeded by the complex webs of inter-relations between firms and other 
stakeholders which exist in insider systems.™ 


Finally, one has to take into account the sheer scale of the financial 
resources now being deployed to crack open the insider systems of 
Germany or Japan, made possible by the (practically) integrated world- 
payments system. The pace of this change varies: fast in France; slow, 
until very recently, in Germany. But this is a wheel that only turns one 
way: already the complex, interlocking shareholder patterns of Federal 
Germany are being dissolved as the big universal banks transform their 
equity holdings, from supports for reciprocal relations with industrial 
companies into asset-managing funds à l'américaine. In every sphere 
of European finance, agents are transforming markets, procedures and 
mechanisms to bring them into line with US practice. Only a few years 
ago, many transactions with derivatives ran foul of German gambling 
laws; today the German Terminbors is a leading European market for 
derivatives. Whatever the balance of factors in the rivalry, the established 
European systems are losing. The cause is their financial weakness: 
their inability to mobilize and deploy capital resources rapidly, efficiently 


™ ‘Corporate Governance, Competition and Performance’, in Simon Deakin and 
Alan Hughes, eds, Enterprise and Community: new directions in corporate governance, 
Oxford 1997, p. T71. See also Colin Mayer, “The City and Corporate Performance 
condemned or exonerated?’, Cambridge Journal of Economics, vol. a1, no. 2, 1997. 
Mayer fails, in particular, to find evidence that insider systems lower the cost of 
capttal: ‘tt is difficult to believe that the mternational integration of the past two dec- 
ades has not brought costs of capital closely into line, at least for large companies 
which are able to raise funds in markets around the world.’ He now argues only 
for a permissive policy: firms should be permitted to have concentrated, msider, 
ownership if they wish. 
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and on a large scale. It is a weakness which may yet begin to compro- 
mise the EMU project itself. 


Models of resistance? 


The argument so far has been that globalized finance, based on the 
deregulation and internationalization of the US financial system, is nei- 
ther a myth nor even an alarming tendency, but a reality. A recent article 
by Ronald Dore calls into question the triumph of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ capital- 
ism; most of the evidence Dore presents, however, is quite compatible 
with the position expressed above.” The stubborn resistance of Japanese 
society to the shareholder-value agenda is itself evidence of the immense 
external pressures on inherited patterns of economic organization. Dore, 
like many of those attracted to ‘stakeholder’ forms of enterprise, seems 
to regard finance as a superstructure—subject, in the last instance, to 
determination by the ‘base’ of Japan’s industrial system. Yet his own 
account of the long Japanese stagnation through the 1990s shows how 
potent financial factors have been. The banking crisis, seen as a major 
cause of retardation, was ‘more or less’ resolved by 1996. Since that 
date, pressures on public finance are recognized as having played a neg- 
ative role. Thus indebtedness, private and public, has put the recovery 
of Japanese industry into disarray for a full decade—this in the world’s 
largest creditor country, awash with unmobilizable assets.» 


If Dore downplays the impact of financial forces, he may, by the same 
token, exaggerate that of ideologies. He records elsewhere a conver- 











a ‘Will Global Capitalism be Anglo-Saxon Capitalism?’, NLR 6, November- 
December 2000. See also his Stock Market Capitalism. Welfare Capitalism. Japan 
and Germany versus the Anglo-Saxons, London 2000. 

»* Similarly, Taggart Murphy (‘Japan’s Economic Crisis’, NLR 1, January-February 
2000) gives a graphic account of the painstaking political negotiations that are 
slowly untangling the web of bad and dubious debts ın the Japanese banking sys- 
tem—but Murphy writes as if this process were of little importance, a secondary 
phenomenon. Compare, to take a notonous counterexample, the rescue of LTCM, 
whose insolvency 1s widely seen as displaying the instability, even the irrationality, 
of trade m financial derivatives. Its recapitalization (strictly, a ‘bail-in’ rather than 
a bail-out since the resources came from its own creditors, not from the Fed) 
was complete within days. For a more developed version of this point see Phots 
Lysandrou, ‘Globalization and the Euro: lessons and policy implications of the 
Asian crisis’, University of North London Business School Discussion Paper 28, 
October 2000. 
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sation with a Japanese manager who thought that ‘a global company 
should have global ownership’, as though to imply a surrender to the 
fashionable managerial nostrums of the hour.” But banking insolvency, 
a narrow, illiquid securities market, the opacity of interlocking indus- 
trial groups where one cannot be sure who owns or owes what, have 
become quite tangible constraints on the reorientation of Japanese pro- 
duction, and the manager’s viewpoint—one more decision to exit—may 
be more logical than he would like. As for the German stakeholder 
model, Dore’s pessimistic assessment hardly differs from the view pre- 
sented here. Over decades, large companies and banks have built up 
huge cross-holdings in each other’s equity, supporting dense networks 
of reciprocity and cooperation, both financial and industrial. A key com- 
ponent of last summer’s tax reform was the removal of fiscal barriers to 
the dissolution of this structure. With capital gains tax on the disposal 
of these holdings simply eliminated, they can be transferred painlessly to 
fund-holding institutions (often yesterday’s ‘relational’ bankers) who 
will henceforth manage them not as the supports of insider finance, 
but as so many items in their portfolios. The consequence, accepted 
by both borrowers and lenders in Germany, if not yet by the European 
Parliament, is to put a trillion dollars of corporate assets into play. Only 
a few years ago it was generally taken for granted that one could not buy 
a German company. That was then. 


A crash will make no difference 


There are many commentators who assert that the dollar-based finan- 
cial system is riding for a fall. They have some telling arguments on 
their side. Even on the most optimistic assumptions of ‘new paradigm’ 
economics, it is hard to envisage a surge of profits that could justify 


x ‘Asian Crisis and the Future of the Japanese Model’, Cambridge Journal of 
Economics, vol. 22, no. 6, November 1998. 

3 Peter Gowan has suggested that this transformation of German finance was a 
quid pro quo for the participation of German companies in the US economy (per- 
sonal communication). This is surely correct, but the desire to attract US FDI into 
Germany was also an important motive. More generally, Gowan’s insistence on the 
political force used to extend what he calls the ‘Wall Street-dollar system’ across the 
globe can be accepted without denying that the resulting economic structure has 
an intrinsic logic of development or beHeving that the economic changes involved 
are reversible. See Peter Gowan, The Global Gamble: Washington’s Faustian Bid for 
World Dominance, London 1999. 
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current equity prices, if equities are to maintain anything like their his- 
toric yields. If, on the other hand, these yields are due to be lower in 
future—itself an implication of the financial revolution—then prices are 
already too high.* It is clear that this concern is shared by the guardians 
of the dollar-financial system itself, including Greenspan. Other major 
disequilibria characterize the present situation: the huge commercial 
deficit of the US and the related shortage of savings, with American con- 
sumers relying heavily on asset-market appreciation to maintain their 
wealth. We already have bitter experience of the instability of asset-based 
growth in the outcome of the worldwide property boom of 1987—90. 


The writer shares the Schadenfreude which accompanies every disrup- 
tion of the dominant, dollar-based financial mechanism. But the days 
are gone when any real reversal of present trends could be expected 
from conjunctural developments. As an examination of the pattern of 
cyclical development over the past thirty years will show, globalized 
finance is driven forward not by any particular phase but by the cyclical 
mechanism itself (see Fig. 3). Crises, buffered and absorbed in the huge 
dollarized economy essentially through adjustments of US macro-policy 
instruments, have provoked massive regime shifts in Western Europe.” 
Of course, one key factor in this has been the lack of unity among the 
European states—their inability to define a common response. But, in 
this respect, are things really very different today? 


A slowdown in the US would involve the immediate devalorization of 
US assets held in other countries; a turn-round of US current account 
and deterioration of European/Japanese competitiveness; pressure on 
Europe to expand by the most inappropriate means—big tax cuts, the 
sacrifice of financial stability; and, to the extent that the US bond market 
was implicated, equal pressure on long interest rates in Europe. 


29 For an attempt to cahbrate the overvaluation of US equthes, see Sushil Wadhwani, 
‘The US Stock Market and the Global Economic Crisis’, National Institute Economic 
Review, 167, January 1999, pp. 86—105. Algo, Robert Shiller, Irrational Exuberance, 
Princeton 2000 (reviewed by Andrew Glyn in NLR 5, September—October 2000). 
» Robert Brenner (‘The Boom and the Bubble’, NLR 6, November—December 
2000) may understate the ability of the US to manage a stock market crash, with 
its threat of a ‘hard landing’. He considers the constraints on monetary policy but 
does not discuss the vigorous fiscal expansion which will certainly meet any signifi- 
cant downturn. US pubhc finance 1s healthy enough to permit this response, which 
would work to limit dollar depreciation. 
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FIGURE 3 Some crises 
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The weakness and subordinate status of the EMU project can be read 
in the increasingly alarmed and disunited statements of the ECB lead- 
ership. They seem to feel less and less able to deploy the classic US 
response to such difficulties: ‘benign neglect.’ There are serious dan- 
gers here. Specifically, to defend the euro or the price of euro bonds, 
monetary conditions might be tightened, and this in a context where 
the forced march of member-state governments towards fiscal balance 
continues, or even accelerates. Here, then, there exists the possibility 
of a vicious cycle, with stagnation and weak profitability further under- 
mining the strength and organization of euro finance, exposing all 
the European systems to continued external pressure. The institutional 
mechanisms which could block such a process are weak the concerta- 
tion of national budgetary policies—to the extent that it exists—remains 
focused on the goals of the Stability Pact, and there is no fiscal policy 
of overall macroeconomic significance at Union level. The truth is that 
Europe is not generating enough assets, either ‘real’ or ‘financial’. The 
deep-rooted preoccupation with les grands équilibres has held back devel- 

opment for twenty years (relative to a perpetually disequilibrated US 
economy). What is needed, on both economic and social grounds, is 
a relaunch of economic development, supported by a huge financial 
mechanism; but one which functions with different standards to those 
of globalized US finance. 
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BRIAN BARRY 


THE MUDDLES OF 


MULTICULTURALISM 


HE FUTURE oF MULTI-ETHNIC BRITAIN, better known as 

the Parekh Report, was published in the autumn of 2000. 

It was the work of a 23-strong Commission set up by the 

Runnymede Trust under the chairmanship of the political 
theorist Bhikhu Parekh, recently retired from his chair at the University 
of Hull and elevated to the House of Lords as a working Labour peer. In 
his Preface, Parekh writes of his fellow commissioners that ‘the Report 
is entirely their creation, and I can only hope that the understandable but 
regrettable tendency to identify a report with a commission’s chair will 
be studiously resisted’. Different chapters, his account suggests, were 
prepared by different members of the commission, and then revised in 
the light of discussion. At the same time, Parekh’s sweeping disclaimer 
of any creative role in its preparation lacks plausibility. Much of Part One 
of the Report, around a third of the book, is hard-core political theory 
and, making allowances for simplification and abridgement, its content 
corresponds closely to Parekh’s own Rethinking Multiculturalism, pub- 
lished a few months before. 


A central theme in Rethinking Multiculturalism is the inadequacy of 
standard liberal principles (as embodied, for example, in international 
human rights documents) in the face of cultural diversity. Not only indi- 
viduals but also communities need to have rights, Parekh argues. This 
idea plays a role in Part One of the Report, and occasionally surfaces 
later, as in the suggestion (in another section which, from internal evi- 
dence, was most likely written by Parekh) that the government should 
declare Britain to be a multicultural society. The advantages of this 
are said to include encouraging organizations ‘to devise policies that 
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promote diversity as well as equality’; and ‘to stress that the country 
is both a community of citizens and a community of communities, 
both a liberal and a plural society’. (This catchphrase, ‘a community of 
communities’, borrowed from the English pluralists of the early twen- 
tieth century, crops up frequently in both Rethinking Multiculturalism 
and the Report.) Britain is undoubtedly a multicultural society—and 
has been since neolithic times—but it does not follow from this fact 
that there is any obligation on organizations to promote diversity, any 
more than there is an obligation on them to promote uniformity. If 
equal treatment is understood to include appropriate acknowledgement 
of cultural differences (a point to which I shall return), the amount of 
diversity that comes about as a result of the choices people make will be 
the right amount. Similarly, to say that Britain ‘is both a liberal and a 
plural society’ is to invoke the theoretical basis underlying special rights 
for groups. Pluralism, interpreted in this way, cannot simply be added 
to liberalism but is fundamentally in conflict with it, as Parekh him- 
self emphasizes in Rethinking Multiculturalism. Yet this is, again, quite 
detachable from the fact that Britain is a multicultural society. 


Principle of non-discrimination 


It is striking, however, how little the recommendations in the sub- 
stantive part of the Report require any departure from minimal liberal 
premises to support them. Most of them, indeed, rest on a very narrow 
basis: the principle of non-discrimination and the corresponding (weak) 
principle of equal opportunity. In other words, all we have to concede to 
sustain these proposals is that people who are similarly circumstanced 
in all respects except morally irrelevant ones, such as membership of 
an ethnic group, should not be treated differently by the police, have 
different employment opportunities, and so on. This principle of non- 
discrimination is less likely to be flatly rejected in contemporary Western 
societies than to be relegated to the status of a non-enforceable ideal. 
Thus, it may be said that it would be nice if the police were equally civil 
to all citizens, followed up all crimes with equal vigour, and so on, but 
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that any attempt to enforce such norms is liable to ‘undermine morale’ 
and reduce overall police efficiency. Similarly, it may be said that, while 
employers should be encouraged to adopt codes of good practice for 
recruitment, subjecting them to potential legal penalties or loss of gov- 
ernment contracts on the basis of the actual results of their recruitment 
decisions would be excessively burdensome and intrusive. 


The Parekh Report is animated by the conviction that discrimination, 
defined by outcomes rather than intentions, is pervasive in all sectors 
of Britain’s society, economy and polity, and that it would be worth 
devoting a lot of resources and upsetting a lot of established ways of 
doing business to get rid of it. I am not saying that the entire Report 
can be reduced, in practical terms, to the claim that the future of multi- 
ethnic Britain would be pretty good if discrimination were rooted out; 
we would, however, encompass a remarkably large part of it by adding 
the often-made point that discrimination does not exist in a vacuum, so 
that its eradication can never be secure as long as the attitudes that sup- 
port it continue to exist. Yet even confining ourselves to the principle 
of non-discrimination, we shall find very little in the chapters on the 
police, on criminal justice, on health and welfare, employment, immi- 
gration and asylum, that depends on any normative premise beyond 
this. Furthermore, the chapter on ‘Religion and Belief, which might be 
expected to follow up Parekh-style ideas about the inability of standard 
liberal rights to accommodate the demands of religious communities 
qua communities, does none of this, but actually devotes almost all its 
space to the case for extending anti-discrimination legislation to cover 
religion. Of course, this requires taking account of cultural diversity, in 
as far as indirect religious discrimination consists of making demands 
(as a condition of employment, for example) that are disproportionately 
burdensome to some people in virtue of their religious beliefs or norms, 
and cannot be justified as necessary for the conduct of the business, 
school, public authority or whatever. But this is simply a necessary con- 
dition of implementing the principle of non-discrimination, and does 
not in any way conflict with the hberal principle of equal treatment that 
underlies anti-discrimination measures.* 


4 For a more formal statement of the relevant principle of equal opportunity and its 
application to discrimination on the basis of religion, see Brian Barry, Culture and 
Equality: An Egalitarian Critique of Multiculturalism, Cambridge/Cambridge, MA 
2001, chapter 2. 
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Not surprisingly, the chapters on education and the arts, media and 
sport have things to say that cannot be subsumed under the principle 
of non-discrimination, though they have a good deal to say about that 
as well. Some of these ideas are better than others—the section on 
the arts, for example, seems to me to rest too heavily on the assump- 
tion that members of ethnic minorities can enjoy only ‘their’ cultural 
products—but they do not involve any breach of basic liberal principles. 
They are largely addressed to the corollary of anti-discrimination: the 
need to overcome misconceptions and prejudices. 


There are, indeed, points at which the recommendations put forward 
in the Report would appear to conflict with liberal individualist princi- 
ples; however, to the extent that they do, it is not at all apparent how 
they could be supported in any other reasonable way. I express myself 
a bit vaguely here, because the authors of the substantive chapters tend 
to assume that the normative premises underlying their proposals are 
too obvious to need stating—a confidence that is not always well placed. 
Thus, for example, ‘spatial distribution’ is put forward as a reason for 
rejecting ‘colour-blind and culture-blind’ approaches to poverty, because 
‘black, Asian and Irish people will not, of course, benefit from meas- 
ures that target areas where they do not live.’5 Since this is a tautology, 
its truth is undeniable. But so what? If people concentrated in ethnic- 
minority areas and equally poor as those elsewhere were being left out 
of anti-poverty measures, there would obviously be an objection. But 
the objection would not then be that the policy failed to take account 
of ethnicity—rather, that it fell foul of the anti-discrimination principle, 
by treating members of ethnic minorities less well than others similarly 
situated in this respect. 


To the extent that anti-poverty measures are effective, there is nothing 
wrong with the idea (criticized in the Report) that, in so far as members 
of ethnic minorities suffer from poverty, ‘they will automatically, and 
indeed by definition, benefit from anti-poverty measures’. No doubt, 
as the Report says, ‘poverty affects certain communities disproportion- 
ately’. But the implication that should be drawn is simply that those 
communities will benefit disproportionately (but fairly) from equally 
effective anti-poverty measures. None of this impugns the validity of the 
point, also made, that the same measures may be differentially effective. 
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(For example, improving job qualifications will have only limited value 
in improving employment among those subject to job discrimination.) 
But this is simply another application of the idea that (as with the pro- 
hibition of discrimination on religious grounds) equal treatment has to 
take context into account. It does not require any departure from the 
principle that the eradication of poverty has equally high priority regard- 
less of the ethnic identity of those who suffer from it. 


Grounds for quotas 


Once we get past Part One, it is rare for more than a few pages to go by 
without a demand on some (public or private) body to start collecting, 
and publishing, statistics broken down by ethnicity. Once we ask what is 
supposed to be done with these statistics, we are again liable to run into 
some difficulties arising from the lack of guidance as to the normative 
premises at work. One important reason for collecting such statistics 
is to use them in conjunction with anti-discrimination measures. For 
example, unless employment discrimination is extraordinarily gross, it 
can be established only statistically, by comparing the racial composi- 
tion of (say) the pool of qualified applicants with that of the successful 
ones. Similarly, if members of racial minorities disproportionally resign 
from (say) the police, this is prima facie evidence of a hostile working 
environment, which will support anecdotal evidence. Again, monitoring 
waiting lists in the National Health Service ‘by ethnicity and religion’, as 
is advocated, could be useful if it were employed as part of an effort to 
identify discrimination between people in medically similar situations. 
But what are we to make of the assertion that ‘targets should not be col- 
ourblind’ and that the data collected should be used ‘to set targets’?7 It 
is hard to see this as anything other than a proposal for ethnically-based 
quotas, with the implication that waiting lists should be manipulated 
in order to stay within these quotas. This would conflict with the princi- 
ple of treatment on the basis of medical criteria alone, without regard 
to ethnic identity. But from what remotely plausible normative premise 
could such a proposal be derived instead? Surely, ethnic groups cannot 
themselves be collective claimants on the resources of the NHS. 


In other cases, the argument for group quotas of some sort can be made, 
but that argument needs to be spelt out and distinguished from one 
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based on anti-discrimination. Thus, the Report tells us that ‘a survey 
undertaken in early 1999 found that of over 2,000 people at [influential] 
levels in the daily and Sunday press, only 43 were black or Asian.” If 
the proportion were in line with that of blacks and Asians in the gen- 
eral population, there would be around a hundred instead, so there is 
prima facie evidence of discrimination, though the numbers themselves 
do not settle the issue. (If it takes twenty years in the job to become 
‘influential’, we need to know about the applicant pool twenty years ago.) 
The reference to influence and the context of a ‘new code of ethics’ in 
which it is embedded suggests, however, that discrimination is hardly 
at the heart of the issue. Even if 5 per cent of influential people in the 
newspapers were black or Asian, would this be enough to make them 
sufficiently responsive to black or Asian sensibilities and perspectives? 
It seems unlikely. Maybe creating a critical mass would need 20 per 
cent or more. Here, I would suggest, the argument should be made 
in terms of fair treatment in the media, and not (or not exclusively) in 
terms of non-discrimination. 


Making clear the normative basis of any proposal is important because 
its status connects with reasons for putting it forward. Discrimination, 
though it may be hard to prove in individual cases, is an injustice that is 
in principle amenable to and appropriate for legal remedy. By contrast, 
to say that journalism in Britain would be healthier if there were enough 
members of ethnic minorities to make a difference, and that something 
should be done about it, is to exhort those who own and run newspapers 
and to align the Commission behind existing advocacy groups pressing 
for change. It does not lend itself to legal enforcement and it does not 
have precise implications in terms of numbers. Furthermore, minority 
staffing is only incidental to the real concern of the Report, which is 
the editorial policies of the right-wing press. This emerges clearly in the 
chapter on politics and representation. Although this mainly focuses on 
the playing of the ‘race card’ by politicians, newspapers are included 
among the players. It is not hard to put names to the newspapers said to 
play this card as ‘part of a hand’ that includes ‘hostility to Europe, ridi- 
cule of political correctness, and punitive approaches to law and order.’9 
If these newspapers have few members of ethnic minorities in influen- 
tial positions, as the Report’s statistics show that they do, this is surely 
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more a symptom than a cause of an editorial slant that exploits the xeno- 
phobia and paranoia of their readers.'° 


Lost opportunities 


One self-inflicted weakness of the Report, as an action-orientated attempt 
to change the course of public policy in Britain, is its failure to establish 
any hierarchy among its recommendations. Instead, we get a final 
‘Checklist of Recommendations’, presented one after another in the 
order in which they happened to occur in the text. Given twenty-three 
people, each of whom no doubt came to the Commission with an agenda 
(either their own or that of an organization already in the field), it is 
understandable that the easiest way to gain a consensus was simply 
to aggregate all the proposals, without any attempt to establish priori- 
ties among them. But what Aneurin Bevan said of socialism—that its 
religion was the language of priorities—could be said equally of any 
political programme.” Even at the expense of some ruffled feathers, it 
would surely have been worth showcasing a handful of key proposals 
and grouping the others around them, no matter where they originally 
appeared. For example, the Report recommends setting up two new stat- 
utory bodies: an Equality Commission (incorporating and possessing 
stronger powers than the Commission for Racial Equality) to oversee the 
operation of a new Equality Act, comprehensively outlawing discrimina- 
tion; and a Human Rights Commission ‘the functions of which would 
include the review of legislation, scrutiny of draft legislation, the pro- 
vision of advice and assistance to individuals and guidance to public 
authorities, the conduct of investigations and inquiries, and the general 
promotion of human rights culture. These proposals both occur in 
the penultimate chapter, so they are tucked towards the end of the 
‘Checklist of Recommendations’. Yet they would surely, if implemented, 
go a long way towards the permanent institutionalization of the work of 
the Commission that drew up the Report. Much of the specific content 
of the Report could then be seen as drawing attention to matters to be 
dealt with in the Equality Act and suggesting ideas for the work of the 
two proposed Commissions. 
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This lack of strategic thinking in the presentation of the Commission’s 
specific proposals might perhaps help to explain why press coverage 
paid relatively little regard to them; but we still have to look elsewhere for 
an explanation of the huge amount of coverage the Report received from 
the right-wing press, all of it unremittingly hostile. As I have pointed 
out, the Report gives hostages to fortune by propounding a theory of 
multiculturalism as pluralism that is almost entirely dispensable as a 
support for its specific recommendations. Criticism from this angle 
would have been understandable. The actual focus of criticism, how- 
ever, was on the claim that British national identity has to be construed 
in an inclusive way, and in particular not ‘racially coded’ so that only 
whites can qualify. 


Racism and the British press 


It would be possible to argue about the extent that being British (or 
English, for that matter) is currently taken to be a racially exclusive pre- 
rogative, and it is worth observing that the Report does not offer any 
evidence for its view that this is widespread. But the basic point that 
a racially or ethnically restricted conception of nationality is a recipe 
for first and second class citizenship (de facto even if not de jure) can 
scarcely be gainsaid. In Rethinking Multiculturalism, Parekh had a much 
more extended discussion of national identity, but its main point was 
that ‘the identity of a political community should be . . . defined in 
politico-institutional rather than ethno-cultural terms, in terms of the 
institutions, values, mode of public discourse and so on that all citizens 
can be expected to share as members of a community rather than their 
habits, temperament, attitude to life, sexual practices, customs, family 
structure, body language and hobbies.’ Notice, however, that this does 
not make membership in the national community an automatic conse- 
quence of citizenship: it requires that citizens do actually share in the 
‘institutions, values and mode of public discourse’ that make up the 
‘politico-institutional’ order. It can be argued—and I shall argue it in the 
second half of this commentary—that the Report fails to make enough 
of the expectations that minority ethnic communities can be held to, 
and that the lack of any discussion of the conditions of inclusion in 
the nation illustrates this. But the press criticism of the Report was not 
nuanced in this way, to say the least. 
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I am inclined to think that it would be a mistake to over-interpret the 
fuss about a couple of pages, because the entire Report was bound to 
be anathema to the right-wing press. The sad fact is that what I have 
described as the heart of the Report—its stand on racial and ethnic 
discrimination—is precisely what would have led to a determination 
to do it in. If we start from there, we may say that it is almost acci- 
dental what the pretext was. The Report itself already includes in it 
all the evidence we could need for this claim in its discussion of the 
reception of the Macpherson Report. Published in 1999, this report 
on the failure of the police to pursue the perpetrators of the racist 
murder of a boy, Stephen Lawrence, in south London in 1993, cast a 
long shadow over the Parekh Report. The whole chapter on policing 
is built about its recommendations and, more broadly, the Report 
takes over from Macpherson the concept of ‘institutional racism’ as 
a property of an organization’s modus operandi that, whether inten- 
tionally or not, produces systematically unequal treatment of clients. 
A relatively benign example would be a practice of filling jobs in an 
organization by word of mouth, which will tend to reproduce the 
existing composition of the workforce. 


Institutional racism in the police is a lot less benign than that, and 
amounts to a pattern of discriminatory policing. Yet the Report gives 
quotations from the Sun, the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail (twice) 
simply ridiculing the concerns of the Macpherson Report, and suggest- 
ing (on the lines I have already mentioned) that any attempt to introduce 
norms of professional conduct in the police is bound to lead to a crime 
wave. The Report makes the rather anodyne remark that ‘media com- 
ment such as this [‘silly’, ‘stupid’, ‘wild’, ‘witchhunt’, ‘frxation’] affects 
the climate of opinion within the police service, as well as the assump- 
tions and expectations of people with whom the service comes into 
contact.’ More robustly, the Report might have said that what its quo- 
tations illustrate is the impossibility of getting any kind of rational 
discussion within a large section of the British press of the whole range 
of issues to which the Macpherson Report was addressed. In as far as 
the Parekh Report was a generalization of the Macpherson Report (and 
I have argued that this is quite largely so), we do not need to look any 
further for the refusal to take it seriously. 
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It should be added that the Government moved quickly to distance itself 
from the Report, emphasizing its unofficial status. This might be said 
to exhibit its reflexive pusillanimity in the face of the right-wing press. 
But we would, again, be naive to disregard the Government’s genuine 
grounds for having reservations about the Report. Although it gets credit 
for a number of initiatives, it takes a tremendous hammering—all per- 
fectly justified—on immigration and asylum. In particular, the Report 
can hardly have endeared itself to its number one addressee, the 
Home Secretary, by quoting him as saying in 1995: ‘We should not 
allow so much as a cigarette card to come between us and the Tory 
Government over immigration.” What this meant was, of course, 
that in this whole area policy-making would be handed over to the 
Conservatives. As the Report comments, the ‘race card’ was not played 
in the 1997 election only because the Labour Party had neutralized it by 
adopting a ‘me too’ position. 


An alternative critique 


The Parekh Report makes large claims for its analysis of cultural 
diversity and the right response to it ın a country such as the United 
Kingdom. ‘The need for both equality and difference, and to respect 
the rights of both individuals and communities, appears to be beyond 
the compass of existing political vocabularies. The debate about British 
multiculturalism needs to pursue these long-term questions. It has 
hardly begun. This Report, we hope, will be a valuable resource for 
it.” Given the hostile reception that the Report received for what 
is most irreproachable in it—the proposals for strong steps against 
discrimination—there is a natural temptation to withhold criticism of 
claims such as the one I have quoted. Quite apart, however, from the 
idea that not concealing what one believes is the academic equivalent 
of the Hippocratic Oath, there are still two reasons for suppressing 
any such scruples. One is that the line taken by the Report is liable to 
be harmful to women and children in minority communities and to 
those within them who deviate from their prevailing norms. The other 
is that the Report’s position on basic issues in political theory weakens 
its most valuable aspect—its emphasis on the need for more and better 
anti-discrimination measures. 
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As a way of stimulating thought about the complex politics of multi- 
culturalism, let me take as my text a story run by the Daily Mail a few 
weeks after the Report was published. This concerned guidelines issued 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Department for the use of immigration adjudi- 
cators ‘who rule on asylum bids rejected by the Home Office’ specifying 
‘the additional ways women and homosexuals can be persecuted com- 
pared to heterosexual men.’® They were ‘told to recognize’, for example, 
that women ‘are often persecuted because they “fail or refuse to con- 
form to behavioural norms”’, and that ‘homosexuals may be victims 
of persecution because of their sexual orientation. Social norms may 
force them to marry members of the opposite sex—a breach of their 
right to a private sexual life.’ (This is presumably to be understood as a 
universal human right since it is, ex hypothesi, not a positive right estab- 
lished in the place of origin of those seeking asylum on this basis.) The 
article concluded by quoting ‘Tory MP Gerald Howarth’ as saying: ‘This 
is just further evidence that this Government, despite its rhetoric, is 
soft on immigration and asylum. What we have here is an attempt to 
impose on the adjudicators a code of political correctness so that they 
are instructed to see as persecution things which the rest of us rightly 
perceive to be cultural issues.’ 


It would be absurd to parse this comment as if it were a contribution to 
political philosophy. It is instructive, however, to examine it as an inter- 
vention in public discourse concerning ethnic and cultural minorities in 
Britain. Clearly, the remarks quoted are far too brief to permit the devel- 
opment of an original argument—or any argument, indeed. They are 
designed to press buttons already in place, bypassing the higher thought- 
centres of the brain and going straight to the hypothalamus. Two obvious 
ones are ‘soft on immigration and asylum’ and ‘code of political correct- 
ness’. I need say no more about these, because they fit in so precisely 
with the remarks about the ‘race card’ quoted earlier from the Report. 
What is worth attention in the context of the politics of culture, how- 
ever, is the third point—the suggestion that, if some phenomenon can 
be categorized as ‘cultural’, this necessarily precludes its also falling 
under the description of persecution. I am not sure what readers of the 
Daily Mail were intended to make of this proposition. What it seems to 
imply, anyway, is that there are no universally valid principles on the 
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basis of which we can say that gays or women are being treated in mor- 
ally unacceptable ways if they are constrained to conform to local norms 
decreeing heterosexuality or the subordination of women. 


Universal and cultural norms 


The most radical argument against the possibility of criticizing cul- 
tures is to say that ideas of right and wrong are themselves entirely 
cultural artifacts. On this view, if we say that some society with a dif- 
ferent culture from ours treats women or homoseruals unjustly, all 
we are doing is pointing out that it would be unjust to treat them in 
this way in our society. Every cohort of undergraduates includes some 
adherents of this view, who often believe that nobody has ever thought 
of it before them. Among those who think about these things for a 
living, however, it would be hard to find one who does not maintain 
the absolute wrongness of slavery and genocide, which are the sub- 
jects of special United Nations conventions. At the same time, even 
those who would carry universality very much further than that are 
prepared to concede that some norms are culturally variable. Contrary 
to Mr Howarth, I would regard the treatment of women and gays 
as subject to universally applicable standards. But I would argue that 
norms about what constitutes unacceptably antisocial behaviour have 
a certain irreducibly conventional element in them. Is it an unreason- 
able imposition on the neighbours to keep chickens, pigs or goats in 
your back yard, for example? There is no answer to this question that 
is valid for all times and places—even holding constant the size of 
the yard. Local custom must play an important part in answering it.9 


Since virtually everybody agrees that there are some universal stand- 
ards and also that there are some matters that are subject to culturally 
variable norms, it is not very informative to say that somebody is an 
adherent of both propositions. The question is, where does one end and 
the other take over? Where do Parekh and the Report fit into the spec- 
trum of possible positions? We already know that both of them play 
up the importance of accommodating cultural diversity. This inevitably 
means that the scope of universalism must be limited. But just how 
limited do they take it to be? 
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In one way or another almost everything in Parekh’s Rethinking 
Multiculturalism bears on the question of the limits of universalism, 
whereas in the Report it is taken up explicitly only in a few pages 
of Part One. It therefore makes sense to focus first on Rethinking 
Multiculturalism, and then follow through the ideas in the Report. Just 
how sceptical Parekh is about universal values is not altogether clear. 
Thus, in the course of an argument about the ethnocentricity of contem- 
porary liberal political philosophers, he says that John Rawls’s theory 
of justice makes false claims of universal validity in as far as ‘his belief 
that our natural talents are undeserved rests on a particular compre- 
hensive doctrine. For the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Jains and others, 
they are products of the agent’s meritorious deeds in his or her past 
life, and hence amply deserved.” Notice that the question here is not 
whether or not deploying natural talents can legitimately be a basis for 
deserving whatever rewards may accrue from doing so. Rather, the ques- 
tion is one that goes to the heart of even the most minimal form of 
universalism: the notion that human beings are in some fundamental 
sense of equal worth. 


The doctrine of karma to which Parekh is adverting is misleadingly 
described by him as being concerned with the distribution of natural 
talents, for this implies that someone born into a low caste who dis- 
played unusual natural talents would be thought of as having been 
exceptionally meritorious in a previous existence and thus worthy of 
advancement to a higher ritual status. Instead, the only evidence of 
prior good or bad deeds is taken to be the fact of being born into one 
caste rather than another (and also perhaps as male or female): even 
a dim Brahmin is still a Brahmin. The entire system of structured 
inequalities—religious, social, occupational and political—of traditional 
Indian society is built on this idea that human beings are inherently 
of unequal worth in virtue of their birth. Lf those who reject this are 
taken to be subscribing to just one ‘comprehensive view’ among others, 
then no conception of equal human rights, however basic, can have any 
claim to universal validity. 


Elsewhere, however, Parekh says that it is ‘possible to arrive at a body 
of moral values which deserve the respect of all human beings’.** How 
is this possible? According to Parekh, there should be ‘cross-cultural dia- 
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logue’ leading to ‘a cross-cultural global consensus’. Nice work if you can 
get it, of course, but it is hard to imagine how it can have much content if 
we are prepared to scuttle claims about universal moral standards on the 
basis of those who believe that good or bad deeds in previous lives enti- 
tle people to massively unequal rights from birth in this one. However, 
Parekh cuts the Gordian knot by briskly announcing that ‘arguments 
for [some values] are stronger and more convincing than those for their 
alternatives.’ Thus, he says that ‘we can offer powerful arguments for 
the equality of the sexes and races’, though these are ‘unlikely to be con- 
clusive and uncontrovertible’. More generally, he says, human beings 
have ‘equal dignity and worth’.™ If the criterion for an argument’s being 
convincing is that it actually convinces everybody, we are back at the 
need for global consensus, from which this move was intended to rescue 
us. But if all we can say is that we are convinced, though others are 
not, is this an adequate basis on which to demand that those others 
should conform to our convictions? Presumably, some arguments are 
objectively convincing, as it were. 


Be that as 1t may, Parekh says that ‘the 1948 United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights provides a useful starting point.’ But by the time 
he has finished explaining what is wrong with its ‘liberal bias’, not 
much of its content would seem to be left with universal validity. 
He endorses the Bangkok Declaration that human rights should be 
‘defined and applied in the light of local “history, culture and reh- 
gious backgrounds.”’ In its defence, he then proceeds to denigrate 
just about every actual institutional embodiment of human rights as 
appropriate only to ‘liberal’ societies. Thus ‘East Asian societies’ can 
‘enforce’ a ‘consensus on the nature of the good life’ on the basis of 
‘respect for both the integrity of their way of life and the wishes of 
the majority.’ Without free speech and competitive politics (neither 
of which is required by universal values, according to Parekh) any 
government’s claim that there is a ‘consensus’ for illiberal policies is 
unprovable and inherently suspect. To the degree, however, that the 
content of an alleged consensus is drawn from (some interpretation 
of) traditional norms and religious beliefs, it is virtually guaranteed 
to underwrite unequal treatment based on ethnicity and sex. This is 
true of every society’s traditions, including those of Britain, and I shall 
return to this point later. 
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Minorities and ‘operative public values’ 


So far I have been discussing Parekh’s views on the morally legitimate 
range of variation between different states. How does this carry over 
to the legitimate range of cultural diversity within a single polity? We 
might expect Parekh to argue, along parallel lines, that cultural minori- 
ties should be able to organize themselves, as far as is feasible, to live 
in accordance with their own norms and beliefs, subject only to the 
proviso that these do not violate universal values—which, as we have 
seen, is not much of a constraint. And, indeed, in the attack on Rawls 
from which I have already quoted, Parekh says that his theory ‘takes 
little account of the cultural aspirations of such communities as the 
indigenous peoples, national minorities, subnational groups, and the 
immigrants. Although these groups make different demands, they all 
seek cultural autonomy in one form or another, and hence some depar- 
ture from the conventional preoccupation with a homogeneous legal 
and political structure.“ Cutting through this rather prejudicial way of 
putting the issue (as if ‘homogeneity’ were some sort of end in itself), 
what this means is that indigenous peoples with political authorities may 
want to violate basic principles of liberty and equality by, for example, 
discriminating on the basis of religion, giving power to males exclu- 
sively, or operating membership rules that are sexually discriminatory. 
Religious minorities (e.g. Muslims in India) may want to impose per- 
sonal laws that give unequal rights to men and women. (That these 
laws are discriminatory is not controversial: every state that incorpo- 
rates Muslim personal law has entered reservations to the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women that 
effectively gut the document.) And so on. 


Is it an objection, as Parekh says it is, that Rawls’s theory is not accom- 
modating to cultural diversity when it takes forms such as these? If 
the practices in question fell foul of internationally recognized human 
rights, that could justify a state in suppressing them—indeed any state 
that failed to do so would be derelict in its duty to uphold human rights. 
Parekh dismisses this as ‘the standard human rights approach’ which is, 
he says, ‘largely irrelevant’ to the actually controverted issues posed by 
demands of cultural minorities. Universal values, he says, are ‘too thin 
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and few’ and ‘deal with the most basic aspects of life about which there 
is generally litte serious disagreement.’ 


We might therefore expect Parekh to conclude that, where universal 
values are silent, states would be unjust and oppressive if they failed to 
provide cultural minorities with the maximum feasible amount of auton- 
omy, by letting them have their own personal laws (covering marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, and so on), and providing them with exemptions 
from the law wherever possible to enable them to follow their own cus- 
toms and beliefs. In fact, Parekh does not in the end take this line at all. 
In a surprising twist in his argument, he writes: ‘We start and cannot but 
start with what I shall call society’s operative public values, which pro- 
vide the context and point of orientation for all such discussions.’ ™ And 
a ‘society’ for this purpose is clearly to be understood as corresponding 
to a polity. This would be unproblematic if these operative public values 
were simply to guide decisions that have to govern the common life of 
people living in a certain geographical area. Such values would then cor- 
respond to the content of the common civic nationality that the Parekh 
Report said any society needed to integrate all its members. But what 
Rethinking Multiculturalism is proposing is that the operative values of 
a society should be ultimately decisive ın settling precisely the kinds of 
issue that would lend themselves to special treatment for cultural minor- 
ities: Parekh gives a long list which includes all the usual topics such 
as female circumcision, polygamy, kosher and halal butchery, ritual 
scarring, Sikhs and motorcycle helmets or hard hats and withdrawal 
of children from schooling. The operative public values are open to 
‘intercultural dialogue’ and may thus change over time. But in the end, 
Parekh says, ‘if the majority remains unconvinced’ of the minority’s 
defence of some practice and the practice is ‘morally unacceptable, the 
operative public values of the wider society should prevail.’”” 


Even in advance of ‘intercultural dialogue’, Parekh tells us what he 
thinks is the right answer on some of these, and in every case broadly 
supports the status quo in Britain: no to female circumcision and polyg- 
amy, yes to turbans and to Jewish and Muslim slaughter. But what he 
does not succeed in doing is to explain, given everything he has said up 
to this point in the book, why the operative public values should trump 
the values of the minority communities. Parekh offers three arguments, 
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none of which suffices to establish the moral authority of operative 
public values. The first and second can be taken together: these values, 
he says, ‘are woven into [the wider society’s] institutions and cannot 
be revised without causing considerable moral and social disorienta- 
tion’; and a society has no obligation to accommodate a minority way 
of life ‘at the cost of its own’. Bear in mind that we are talking about 
practices that ex hypothesi have the following two characteristics: they 
are not interdicted by universal values and there is no societal consen- 
sus on them (otherwise the issue of accommodation would not arise). I 
cannot understand why Parekh’s animadversions on Rawls should not 
be brought to bear by him here. For in saying that Rawls’s theory ‘does 
not leave space for diversity’ he does not appear to be saying merely that 
it is not universally valid, but that it is not valid at all: it is simply wrong 
in that it imposes liberal norms on everybody. To the extent that a socie- 
ty’s operative public values lead it to suppress minority cultural practices 
that do not violate universal values, why should they not be criticized as 
unjust and oppressive? The claim that the operative values are woven 
into the institutions could be met by saying that the majority should dis- 
tinguish between the institutions into which its values can legitimately 
be woven and those that should accommodate cultural minorities. And 
the claim that such accommodation is a cost to the majority’s own values 
could be given the reply that this is only so if the majority fails to limit 
their application to their legitimate sphere. 


Parekh’s third argument is that immigrants ‘need to appreciate that 
since they are unfamiliar with the wider society’s way of life, they 
should defer to its judgement in contentious matters. They also need 
its support to counter the resentment their presence generally provokes 
among some sections of society, and are more likely to secure it if, 
after making their point, they gracefully accept its decision.’ The first 
point here might have some relevance to recent immigrants, but can 
scarcely have much application in Britain, where most immigrants 
arrived over a quarter of a century ago and a large proportion of mem- 
bers of minority communities were born and grew up in the UK. The 
second point undoubtedly picks out a quite common attitude, often 
expressed along such lines as ‘If they aren’t prepared to fit in with the 
way we do things here, why don’t they go back to where they came 
from?’ But if that is taken to be the last word on the matter there would 
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seem no point in bothering to erect an elaborate apparatus for thinking 
about the nght response to demands by cultural minorities. I would 
have imagined that Rethinking Multiculturalism should be conceived as 
an attempt to challenge such thinking theoretically, with the Parekh 
Report as an intervention in the course of public debate to promote the 
same ideas more widely. 


This brings us back to the Report. I said at the beginning of this article 
that, making allowances for simplification and abridgement, its political 
theory corresponds closely to that of Rethinking Multiculturalism. I shall 
spare my readers the tedium of a detailed comparison, and confine 
myself to observing that ‘moral universalism’ is again said to be inad- 
equate, because ‘universal values . . . are too abstract to guide decisions 
in particular cases, for they need to be related to, and interpreted in 
the light of, a society’s traditions and history’. Polygamy and the wear- 
ing of turbans by Sikhs are given as examples of issues that cannot be 
settled by appeals to universal values. Once again, the solution is said 
to lie in an appeal to ‘common values’, which seem to correspond to 
the ‘operative public values’ of Rethinking Multiculturalism. Having faith- 
fully followed Parekh’s line, however, the Report then goes on to say that 
the content of (at any rate some of) these common values is ‘embodied 
in international human rights standards’ and these are said to make it 
‘legitimate to ban female circumcision, forced marriages, cruel punish- 
ment of children, and repressive and unequal treatment of women, even 
though these practices may enjoy cultural authority in certain communi- 
ties.’* Recalling Parekh’s defence of ‘Asian values’ and their like against 
criticisms based on human rights, this looks like a shift of position. 
However, the chapter entitled ‘Building a Pluralistic Rights Culture’ 
retreats again, repeating from Rethinking Multiculturalism that ‘human 
rights need . . . to be interpreted and applied in a culturally sensitive 
manner’ and that a ‘widely shared conception of collective wellbeing’ has 
to be brought in to give them content in any particular society.” 


Where there are disagreements, the Report tells us, ‘consensus reached 
through deliberation is frequently the only effective solution’. This 
is reminiscent of the solution to international differences offered in 
Rethinking Multiculturalism: ‘global consensus’, reached through ‘global 
dialogue’. In both, consensus is conceded to be unattainable in practice. 
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The crucial difference between the treatment of residual disagreement 
in the two cases is this: in the international case, there were said to be 
certain conclusions that were in some sense objectively convincing even 
if they did not convince everybody; but the same cannot be said of the 
conclusions that the majority finds convincing and the minority does 
not. For here, to repeat, we are ex hypothesi dealing with disagreements 
that cannot be disposed of by an appeal to universally valid standards. 
The Report thus reproduces the fundamental weakness of Rethinking 
Multiculturalism—the failure to explain why the majority’s imposition 
of its values on a minority is anything more than an application of the 
doctrine that might makes right. 


Repatriating anti-universalism 


The notion that universal moral standards are, if not totally bogus, too 
‘thin’ to be of much avail in settling any real question of politics is not, 
of course, original to Parekh. It received its most elaborate statement 
at the hands of Hegel, and all contemporary communitarian theorists 
owe a debt to him, whether they acknowledge it or not. But it has deep 
roots in Britain. Samuel Johnson, in Taxation No Tyranny (published 
in 1775) struck the authentic note by describing the universal principles 
advanced by the American colonists as ‘the unmeaning clamour of the 
pedants of policy, the delirious dream of republican fanaticism’.»» What 
the editor of his Political Writings calls his ‘distrust of grandiose a priori 
theory and dogma as the basis for political action’ was carried forward 
by Edmund Burke in his parallel attack on the universal principles put 
forward in France following the Revolution.¥ In the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, Michael Oakeshott repatriated anti-universalism after its 
sojourn on the continent, making Hegel palatable to English tastes by 
leaving out the metaphysics, and deriding what he called ‘rationalism in 
politics’. The American Declaration of Independence and ‘similar docu- 
ments of the French Revolution’ are described as ‘the inspiration and 
pattern of many later adventures in the rationalist reconstruction of soci- 
ety.” That was published in 1947, so the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights was still a year in the future, but it is easy to imagine 
the contempt with which Oakeshott must have greeted it. It is impor- 
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tant in understanding Parekh to realize that the obverse of his belittling 
of Rawls is an enormous admiration for Oakeshott. I do not think any- 
body could read, especially, his inaugural lecture at the LSE, ‘Political 
Education’, without recognizing the influence on Parekh of Oakeshott’s 
ideas about the crucial role of traditional ways of doing things as a 
political resource and the uselessness of general principles as guides to 
action. ‘Freedom, like a recipe for game pie, is not a bright idea; it is 
not a “human right” to be deduced from some speculative concept of 
human nature ... And the freedom which we wish to enjoy is not an 
“ideal” which we premeditate independently of our political experience, 
it is what is already intimated in that experience.’ 


It would be curious to know how many members of the Commission 
were aware that they had signed up for this legacy. My guess is that most 
of them were mainly interested in the concrete recommendations, or a 
subset of them, and were willing to treat the political theory as a sort 
of mood music. I believe, however, that they should have been worried 
about the bearing that this political theory has on the standing of their 
recommendations. Changes of the kind that the Report proposes have 
not come about in the past by reflecting on ‘intimations’ but by appeal 
to abstract universal principles of the most crassly rationalistic kind. The 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies and some decades later in 
the United States did not arise out of some kind of evolutionary process 
in which small changes are made in response to perceived inconven- 
iences. Rather, it was a catastrophic change that was impelled by abstract 
universalistic ideas about human equality. The transformation of the 
legal status of women in Britain and elsewhere in the past century and 
a half did occur in stages, but it was driven at each stage by a further 
appeal to the universal principle of equal treatment. Again, Southern 
whites in the United States could say with complete accuracy that the 
civil rights legislation of the 1960s challenged their way of life. The 
response that carried the day, and produced grudging compliance at 
least, was that these changes were required by universalist promises 
contained in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
whose fulfilment had been denied too long. 


These examples could be multiplied. Thus, the Wolfenden Report, which 
successfully advocated the legalization of homosexual acts between con- 
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senting adults in private, did not argue that this was somehow implied by 
the development of British traditions. Instead it appealed to an abstract 
principle: the ‘harm principle’ enunciated by John Stuart Mill in On 
Liberty. To come to the point discrimination on the basis of ethnicity is 
as authentically traditional as the roast beef of old England. The Report 
itself mentions earlier discrimination against Irish and Jewish minori- 
ties and overt racism in government documents discussing immigration 
from the non-white Commonwealth countries after the Second World 
War.” But it does not anywhere acknowledge openly the way in which 
the Race Relations Act has meant abandoning the traditional assump- 
tion that it is perfectly all right, perhaps even laudable, to favour your 
friends and relations—or more broadly your ethnic ‘kith and kin’—in 
distributing benefits and burdens. This lack of generosity in the Report 
was tactically improvident and gave some credence to the impression 
given in the right-wing press that it had nothing good to say about the 
country’s history. But it is a natural result of the political theory underly- 
ing the Report. For if public policy is controlled by ‘common values’, for 
which the values of the majority are a practical surrogate, change must 
presumably come about because most people want it; and people do not 
deserve credit for getting what they want. 


The obvious problem with this is that it makes anti-discrimination poli- 
cies a hostage to ‘common values’. The Report cites a survey from 1997 
‘which found that 32 per cent of British people described themselves as 
very or quite racist’.»* If this is the proportion of people who are prepared 
to acknowledge racism to an interviewer, it seems safe to guess that its 
actual incidence is higher. It is therefore doubtful that an extension of 
anti-discrimination measures, as advocated in the Report, could be justi- 
fied on the basis of its own political theory. The alternative is to say that 
the principle of non-discrimination has universal validity, and should be 
implemented for that reason, whether or not it forms part of the local 
repertoire. In line with my more general analysis of change in accord- 
ance with universal standards of equal treatment, I would suggest that 
this is not only the justification for but also the explanation of the exist- 
ing Race Relations Act and the European Convention on Human Rights. 
If I am right, those who argue that the activities of the European courts 
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are an intrusion in the traditional British way of life are quite right: their 
only error lies in regarding this as an objection. 


Equal obligations 


Introducing this descent into political theory, I gave two reasons for 
questioning the kind underlying the Report. One reason, to which I have 
just tried to give some substance, was that it undermines the Reports 
anti-discrimination recommendations. The other was that it was liable 
to be harmful to women and children in minority communities. I want 
to conclude by saying what I mean by this. If the correct description 
of the situation is that the majority community has had to make funda- 
mental changes in its traditional way of conducting its affairs in order to 
conform to the demands of universal standards, and is being pressed by 
the Report to make a lot more, why should not minority communities 
also be pressed to reshape themselves to comply with these demands? It 
‘is hopelessly inconsistent to call upon universal values as the basis for 
demands on the majority and not to hold minority communities to the 
same universal standards. Parekh himself claims, as we have seen, that 
in the last analysis the majority can impose its values on the minority, 
even if it cannot claim any universalistic warrant for them. But it is not 
hard to see why one might feel queasy about this, and indeed I have sug- 
gested that queasiness would be in order. This may help to explain some 
otherwise curious silences in the Report—places where it stops when it 


might have been expected to go on. 


Thus, for example, the Report says that ‘in South Asian communities 
respect for traditional authority or religious leaders can be won at the 
expense of women forgoing their own life-chances in marriage.” But it 
refrains from drawing any conclusion about what might be appropriate 
public policy interventions to offset these tendencies. Nor does it even 
engage in the kind of exhortation to change to which the majority com- 
munity is subjected at every turn. Ironically, one of the members of the 
Commission has made a point elsewhere on the oppressive nature of 
some minority communities. In an article entitled ‘Some of the Worst 
Prejudice Can Be Found Among the Ethnic Minorities’, Yasmin Alibhai- 
Brown talked about the persecution to which gays and others who step 
out of line with traditional norms are subjected by their communities.‘ 
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This is as relevant to the future of multi-ethnic Britain as anything dis- 
cussed in the Report, but it fails to get a mention. 


Again, the Report remarks on the ‘generally low [educational] attain- 
ment’ of Gypsy and Traveller children and describes this as ‘a matter of 
serious concern.’* But its concern stops there. It neglects to mention 
that, in an ill-conceived example of deference to minority cultures, 
British law permits Gypsy children to attend school for only half as 
many days as other children are required to.* Nor has it any suggestions 
about more effective enforcement of school attendance laws. It might be 
argued such enforcement would violate the provision in the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child that children belonging to cultural minorities 
should be able to enjoy their own culture. But must this culture be frozen 
in time forever? That Convention and other UN documents also contain 
‘the unequivocally expressed right of all children to education’, and I 
would argue that parents should not be able to deny them such a right. 


I have little doubt that all the members of the Commission will 
have applauded the revised guidelines for immigration adjudicators, 
instructing them to consider claims for asylum by women and gays who 
allege persecution by their home communities. But it is surely some- 
thing of an embarrassment that womertand gays belonging to minority 
communities in Britain might be able to qualify for asylum on the same 
grounds. The Tory MP who called these ‘cultural issues’ will have the 
last laugh unless the scope of cultural pluralism in Britain is constrained 
by internationally applicable criteria of persecution. 


# PR, p. 146. 
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BERTELL OLLMAN 


WHY DOES THE EMPEROR 


NEED THE YAKUZA? 


Prolegomenon to a Marxist Theory 


of the Japanese State 


N JUNE 5, 1999, ajunior high school principal in Osaka was 

stabbed and seriously injured by a member of the yakuza, 

Japan’s mafia. He had refused to raise the hinomaru—the 

Rising Sun flag—or allow the kimigayo anthem (‘Let the 
Emperor Rule Forever’) to be sung at the graduation ceremony. In 
February, the principal of a high school near Hiroshima had been driven 
to suicide: conflicting pressures from the Ministry of Education, order- 
ing the use of song and flag, and from his own teachers, urging him to 
stand firm, had proved unendurable. A show of respect for the national 
symbols was made mandatory in Japanese schools in 1989, but it is only 
in the last two years that it has been seriously enforced. What is going 
on here? And why has a seemingly minor cultural dispute blown up 
into such a major political controversy, with such dire, even fatal, conse- 
quences for some of its participants? 


It is an odd controversy, for while those who oppose the compulsory 
use of flag and anthem have not hesitated to give their reasons—chiefly, 
their close association with pre-1945 militarism and imperialism—the 
government, though responding to most criticisms, has been strangely 
silent about what led them to precipitate this crisis in the first place. 
What did they hope to achieve? Why is it so important to them? And why 
now? The one-sided character of this exchange, and its overheated style, 
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have led many foreign observers to put it all down to Japanese exoti- 
cism. But mysteries, even Japanese ones, generally have explanations. 
My attempt to unravel this political mystery will seek an explanation for 
the government’s actions in a Marxist analysis of the distinctive require- 
ments of Japan’s capitalist state. 


H 


The Japanese state has never been easy to understand. In the thir- 
teenth century, for example, Japan was ruled by an emperor who 
was, in reality, the puppet of a retired emperor and his courtiers, 
who in turn responded to the orders of a military dictator, or shögun, 
who was himself completely under the control of his regent. Even 
today, the play of mirrors continues to deflect direct empirical inquiry. 
Can the Marxist theory of the state help to elucidate what one of 
the best books on this subject has reluctantly come to view as the 
‘enigma’ of Japanese power?! 


The typical Marxist critique of the state in capitalist democracies plays 
down the role of the bureaucracy, treating the government as the 
chief instrument of the capitalist class. It generally considers only 
overtly political institutions to be parts of the state, and views demo- 
cratic forms and practices, such as constitutions and free elections, 
as the main sources of legitimation. This approach serves quite well 
for most capitalist democracies, but in the case of Japan it is grossly 
inadequate in five important respects. Firstly, the elected government 
here is extremely weak. Secondly, the higher state bureaucracy domi- 
nates both the elected government and the corporate sector. Third, a 
large number of top positions in government and business are held 
by retired bureaucrats. Fourthly, many essential state-political functions 
are performed by what appear to be non-state bodies; and finally, the 
main legitimating agent for the state, for its form and for its actions, 
is the emperor system—a hangover from Japan’s feudal past. 

There is no dispute on the first point, though the weakness of the 
elected government never ceases to shock on first encounter. As Walter 
Mondale noted, shortly after assuming his post as US Ambassador to 
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Japan, ‘In the Diet, when you see bureaucrats also participating in the 
debates, answering questions, preparing amendments, preparing the 
budgets, you realize that this is a society in which the publicly elected 
side is very limited’.* As a US Senator, Mondale had had a personal 
staff fifty-strong to provide him with the information and expertise 
he needed to be an effective legislator; a member of the House of 
Representatives would have about twenty-five. His equivalent in Japan 
has a staff of one or two, Cabinet ministers only a few more. Where an 
incoming American president appoints several hundred high-ranking 
civil servants, owing their first loyalty to him, an incoming Japanese 
prime minister appoints a few dozen. Lacking the means to arrive 
at well-informed positions, it is not surprising that weekly Cabinet 
meetings last scarcely fifteen minutes and consist mainly of rubber- 
stamping what in-house bureaucrats have already decreed. Only once 
since 1955 has the Diet amended the budget the civil service presents, 
while the rapid prime ministerial turnover (on average, one every two 
years; ministers, one per year) also contributes to an elected govern- 

ment that is more shadow than substance. In the crisis following Prime 
Minister Obuchi Keizo’s stroke in early April 2000, it was a civil serv- 

ant, Chief Cabinet Secretary Aoki Mikio, who stepped into the breach 
as acting prime minister—and who seems to have played a decisive role 
in choosing Mori Yoshiro to succeed. 


In the past, teaching courses on the Soviet Union, I devoted a whole 
month to the Communist Party and just a week to the Supreme Soviet 
and Council of Ministers (who may not have deserved even that). The 
case of Japan is not so different, although here the ultimate source 
of power is the higher state bureaucracy: the upper echelons of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Trade and Industry (MITT) and the 
State Bank. Some have questioned how this could be, given the fact that 
the civil service in Japan is less than half the size of its counterparts in 
Western capitalist countries, but this only shows that its considerable 
power is more concentrated, less diluted by checks and balances of vari- 
ous sorts. The Ministry of Finance’s zaito—a separate fund, made up 
from the Post Office savings deposits and public pension assets—for 
example, is two-thirds the size of the official government budget, and is 
used solely at the Ministry's discretion. 
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A comparison might be useful: Japanese bureaucrats are not formal 
advisors to top politicians, don’t move freely between administration 
and politics, or run for elected office while retaining their posts, as in 
France. They do not sit in Parliament, as they do in Germany, or serve 
on presidential commissions, as in the US. Japan’s leading bureaucrats 
don’t need to do these things to influence the government because, in 
effect, they are the government. 


Ill 


The bureaucrats’ stranglehold over politicians is matched by their domi- 
nation of the business community. The high degree of interdependence 
between private and governmental activities in Japan is well known. 
But the bureaucracy’s role goes far beyond supplying legislation, capital 
and expertise; it serves as the planning arm for the capitalist class as a 
whole, developing strategies and setting priorities for all sectors of the 
economy. It is they, and not the owners of industry or their much-touted 
managers and workers, who are primarily responsible for what Japan, 
Inc. is today. Rather than simply tell businessmen what to do, Japan’s 
ministries have perfected the old mafia tactic of making people an offer 
they can’t refuse; they call it ‘administrative guidance’. Should individ- 
ual businessmen prove recalcitrant, the bureaucrats have a battery of 
means, ranging from new laws and regulations to licences, subsidies, 
loans and tax benefits, to exact compliance; but it is not usually neces- 
sary to carry out such threats. In fact, there are probably fewer conflicts 
between the ministries and the business world than there are between 
different civil-service sectors. Part of the enigma, then, is why capitalists 
cooperate with the state as fully as they do. Some have suggested that the 
higher civil service in other capitalist countries—France, for instance— 
exercises similar power over their private sectors, but this is to miss an 
important difference in kind as well as degree. With the elected govern- 
ment effectively neutralized, Japan’s leading bureaucrats simply have no 
rivals as their country’s chief economic enforcers and strategists. 


This easy acquiescence of Japanese businessmen to ‘administrative 
guidance’ goes back to the origins of capitalism in Japan. The section 
of lower samurai who came to power with the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
established profitable business monopolies, then sold them at a pittance 
to a privileged few, mainly from their own clans. It was privatization 
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rather than capital accumulation that gave Japan its first zaibatsus, or 
business empires. In Western Europe—broadly speaking—capitalists 
came before capitalism, which, in turn, preceded the capitalist state. 
Japan reversed this process. Hurrying to catch up with the technolo- 
gical and military achievements of the overbearing foreigners who had 
forced them to open their ports to trade, the new state created cap- 
italists rather as the feudal state in Europe had created barons and 
knights. From the very beginning, the Japanese state did all it could to 
protect its economic offspring and ensure their prosperity and growth. 
How could the latter not ‘cooperate’? The hostile international business 
environment in which late-starting Japanese capitalists were operating, 
and their increasing dependence on foreign sources for raw materials, 
only strengthened the ‘team’ approach to resolving economic problems, 
and their reliance on the strategic leadership of the state. As if this 
weren’t enough to ensure business compliance (they prefer to call it 
‘consensus’), the ministries also play a key role in top-level private-sector 
promotions. Many of the banks come to MITI with a short list from 
which the latter will choose their CEO. 


There have been sporadic attempts by prime ministers and major corpo- 
rate owners to reduce their dependence, especially in recent years; but 
little seems to have changed. The bureaucracy’s continuing control over 
Japan’s economic and political life poses a major theoretical question 
about the relations between top civil servants, heads of corporations and 
banks, and government leaders. It is not an empirical problem, for the 
main facts, as we have seen, are well known. Rather, it is a conceptual 
one. If the bureaucracy does indeed dominate the other two groups, in 
what sense can we speak of a ruling capitalist class? And if the capitalists 
don’t rule, in what sense can we speak of capitalism? 


IV 
An answer is suggested by another well-known fact. After they retire— 
usually between the ages of 45 and 55—a large number of top bureaucrats 


take up leading positions in business and, to a lesser extent, in politics. 


} Though unusual, this process was not unique. Engels, for example, speaks of the 
Russian state of his day ‘breeding’ a capitalist class. Quoted in Pranab Bardhan, The 


Political Economy of Development in India, Oxford 1984, p. 35. 
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In Japan, where people remain active until quite late in life, that gives 
them another twenty years or so to pursue their new careers. This is 
the third major feature that distinguishes Japan from the rest of the 
capitalist world, with the possible exception of France. The practice 
is so widespread that the Japanese have a word for it amakudari, or 
‘descent from heaven’ (though the landing—should anyone worry—is 
invariably very soft). Today, there are several thousand upper-echelon 
ex-bureaucrats serving as presidents, chairmen, directors and managers 
of companies, banks, business associations and public corporations— 
usually in the same field in which they had earlier laboured as agents 
of the state. This is the elite of the Japanese business community. In 
the US, the Department of Defence probably holds the record for plac- 
ing retired bureaucrats in the private sector, but their main role is to 
win government contracts for their new employer, hardly ever does the 
fledgling businessman become CEO. 


To appreciate the importance of this difference, we should add that the 
managers and directors of Japanese corporations have considerably 
more power in relation to their stockholders than do their counterparts 
in the US. This is the result of the large amount of cross-shareholding 
between Japanese corporations, and of their having a much lower 
equity-to-debt ratio (and therefore being less dependent for their capi- 
tal on public offerings) than American companies. The bureaucratic 
elite’s influence on corporations is thus less hampered by market 
forces than in the US. And the corporation manager most responsible 
for heeding ‘administrative guidance’ is likely to be a former bureau- 
crat himself, often from the very ministry now ‘guiding’ him. The 
situation in politics is only slightly less incestuous: the majority of 
all Japanese prime ministers and Cabinet ministers since the War 
have come to politics by the bureaucratic route (though the number 
of exceptions has increased somewhat since 1980). Again, with the 
partial exception of France, nothing like this exists, on this scale, any- 
where else in the world. 


4 The fact that the largest banks and corporations hire fewer ex-bureaucrats than 
their middle-size competitors, who need the extra clout to obtain parity in their rela- 


tions with the rulmg ministry, does not detract from our general point regarding 
the widespread practice of amakudari or the role we attribute to 1t. For the relevant 


figures, see Kent E. Calder, ‘Elites in an Equahzing Role’, Comparative Politics, July 
1989, pp. 383 ff. 
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A major effect of amakudari is that most of Japan’s leading bureaucrats 
benefit directly and personally, if not immediately, from Japanese capital- 
ism’s success. The widespread and systematic character of this mid-life 
career change means they also know that the decisions they make as 
civil servants will determine their future private-sector ‘posting’ and 
the fortune that comes with it. Where the transition from state func- 
tionary to capitalist is so well known beforehand, the interests of the 
capitalists also become the interests of the bureaucrats. Meanwhile, 
knowing the trajectory of today’s top bureaucrats, Japan’s leading busi- 
nessmen can be confident that the decisions made in the state sector 
will be to their advantage.’ 


V 


If so many of Japan’s leading capitalists are former bureaucrats, and 
most of its leading bureaucrats future capitalists, it seems to make as 
much sense to view them as members of the same class—separated 
only by a temporary division of labour—than as members of different 
classes. The same reasoning would include the ex-bureaucrats now in 
elected government, who also benefit enormously from big-business 
largesse. The common educational background of these three groups, 
their frequent intermarriage and high degree of organized socializing 
(in ‘friendship societies’ which bring top officials together with their 
retired predecessors, most of whom hold leading positions in the same 
area in the private sector), also point to this shared identity. In 1993, 
for example, 88 per cent of the Ministry of Finance elite came from the 
University of Tokyo, chiefly its Law School.® 


Karel van Wolferen has argued that the top bureaucrats, businessmen 
and politicians form one ruling class, which he calls the ‘class of admin- 
istrators’.7 While this label highlights the bureaucracy’s extraordinary 
role as an incubator of future capitalists and politicians, it occludes the 


‘ common pro-business pattern emerging from the activities of these for- 





5 Enigma of Japanese Power, p. 146. 

6 The supposed ‘meritocratic ongins’ of the bureaucracy is an idea that founders on 
the high cost of good cammers—from kindergarten on—without which 1t is virtu- 
ally impossible to enter Tokyo University. 

7 Enigma of Japanese Power, p. 143. 
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mally separate institutions, and the shared interests and purposes that 
underlie them. Taking all this into account, a more apt name for these 
people is ‘capitalists’.* The state’s apparent domination over the capi- 
talist class—often cited as a reason for the inapplicability of Marxist 
analysis to Japan—takes on an altogether different meaning when the 
boundaries between classes are re-set in this way. 


According to Marx, capitalists are those who embody and carry out 
the dictates of capital, understood as self-expanding value, or wealth 
used with the aim of creating more of itself (the contrast is with 
wealth used to satisfy need, serve God, expand civil or military power, 
or to obtain glory or status). With capital, wealth becomes self- 
centered and concerned only with its own growth. Those who control 
wealth, use it to this end, and benefit personally from the process 
(whether or not they are the legal owners of the means of production) 
belong to the same collective capitalist class. In Japan, some capi- 
talists work in what are formally state institutions, and others in 
formally private ones—though, as we have seen, most of the leading 
members of this class divide their lives between the two. The essen- 
tial thing is that they all function as embodiments of capital, serving 
its (and, consequently, their own) best interests in whatever way their 
current positions allow. 


Other countries, of course, have had capitalists who become high 
civil servants, major politicians, or both, without ever ceasing to 
be capitalists. The outstanding example is Nelson Rockefeller, who 
was a capitalist, an ambassador and a vice-president. But most 
such figures, the exceptions in their countries, begin as owners of 
corporate wealth. In Japan, where this career pattern is much more 
widespread, corporate wealth generally comes later. The qualities 
that distinguish one as a member of a class can, after all, be 





* The problem of how to characterize its ruling class 1s, of course, just part of 
the larger problem of how to characterize the Japanese system as a whole. Bill 
Tabb provides a list of some of the more arresting labels: ‘authoritarian phiralism’, 
‘development state capitahsm’, ‘laissez-faire onented interventon’, ‘planned mar- 
kets’. William K. Tabb, The Post-War Japanese System, Oxford 1995, p. 14. Given the 
privileged position of capital accumulation, and the erplottative relations between 
thoge who own the major means of production and those who work in them, I have 
no difficulty in labelling the Japanese system a capitahst one, which doesn’t keep 
me from recognizing its many distinctive qualities. 
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acquired over time. Class membership can evolve, like classes them- 
selves. One can join by stages. In Japan, the process of becoming a 
capitalist begins, for most, with entry into the major ministries. 


To say that Japan’s top bureaucrats belong to the capitalist class does 
not mean that we can no longer distinguish them as that part of 
the class which functions (at present) in the state bureaucracy. But 
we now have a clearer sense of what they are doing there, and why; 
and why they receive the degree of compliance from both corporate 
and governmental leaders that they do. We can also better understand 
why private-sector capitalists sometimes perform governmental tasks— 
Nomura Securities drafting the legislation that was supposed to restrict 
its own behaviour, for instance—without blowing a mental fuse in 
the way that we think about public and private worlds. The boundary 
between capitalists in and out of state service is just not as clear or 
rigid as their institutional forms of power would have us believe.’ The 
aim of Marxist class analysis is not to arrive at some ahistorical clas- 
sificatory scheme where no one and nothing moves, but to explain the 
real workings and dynamics of whole societies. This allows for—even 
requires—a certain flexibility in drawing and redrawing class lines. 
In order to capture the distinctive character of Japanese capitalism, I 
would argue that the notion of ‘capitalist class’ needs to be extended 
in this way. 


There are good reasons for the rest of the capitalist class to allow those 
currently working in the state ministries to take initiatives on their 
behalf: the latter have the requisite expertise, the best overview and the 
clearest focus on the interests of the class as a whole. Their view is not 
compromised by the needs of a particular industry or corporation (as 
happens with managers and directors) or by those of a party or faction 
(as happens with government leaders). Freed from such temporary and 
partial distractions, the bureaucrats are in the best position to serve the 
general, long-term interests of Japanese capital, and to mediate between 
rival ruling-class factions when need be. (From its role as mediator, it 





9 Though nowhere near as developed as in Japan, the phenomenon can also be 
found in the US: ‘many state and local officials are becoming so deeply involved 
in busmess activities that rt is difficult to tell where government ends and private 
business begins’, New York Times, 9 December 1985, p. 7. 
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may appear as if the state is neutral, if one doesn’t notice that it is always 
a faction of the same class that comes out on top.) 


The capitalist state excels at concealing its true role on behalf of its class, 
and while this has been documented again and again, the connexion is 
always being made as if for the very first time. To hold it fast, we need to 
develop the appropriate categories of thought and, for the peculiar case 
of Japan, I would propose the category ‘collective capitalist’. In this light, 
Japan is still a shdgunate; but rather than a military figure, the shagun 
today is the collective capitalist, with its time divided between bureau- 
cratic, business and governmental functions. The samurai who made 
the Meiji Revolution chose to reinvent themselves as capitalist rulers, 
rather than simply taking over feudal powers, as after earlier successful 
revolts. But before they could do so, they had to create capitalism and a 
capitalist class of which they could be part. Their success in establishing 
this new social formation and embedding themselves at the core of its 
ruling class was undoubtedly one of the greatest feats of social engineer- 
ing in human history. In most fundamental respects, and despite all the 
changes brought on by World War II, Japan continues to operate inside 
the mould cast by these founding fathers. 


VI 


The fourth major feature that distinguishes Japan from other capitalist 
democracies is the number of core state-political functions performed by 
what appear to be non-state bodies. This practice is not, of course, con- 
fined to Japan; but, again, it is the scale and importance of the Japanese 
usage that need to be explained. To do so, we must first understand what 
it is that states do. It is not enough to know that they are the prime loci 
of political power; we also need to know how and for what this power 
is used. In all societies based on a social division of labour, the class or 
bloc of classes which control the surplus need society-wide help to legiti- 
mate the means by which it has been extracted, and to repress those who 
refuse to go along. Repression and legitimation, then, are essential tasks 
of every state. In addition to these, a capitalist ruling class requires two 
further kinds of assistance, given the way that wealth is produced and 
distributed in this epoch. The first is with the accumulation of capital, 
which involves securing the conditions—social, legal and so forth—that 
underlie the exploitation of workers and the production of a surplus, 
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and creating profitable investment opportunities where they otherwise 
wouldn’t exist. The second form of assistance needed is with the realiza- 
tion of value, which is a matter of finding, establishing and defending 
markets in order to make sure that what is produced gets sold. These 
are the four core functions—repression, legitimation, accumulation and 
realization—that any capitalist state needs to perform in order for its 
ruling capitalist class to be able to survive. Failure to provide them would 
mean that the capitalists would no longer be able to reproduce the condi- 
tions responsible for their very existence as a class. 


If these, then, are the core functions of the state in capitalist society, it 
is possible to view any body which performs any one of them as being 
part of that state. The state, here, is simply the aggregate of these bodies; 
and if some of them also engage in non-political activities, then they are 
both parts of the state and also part of something else. What is crucial to 
Marr’s theory of the state, after all, is not this or that quality of political 
institutions, or their power, or even the privileged position of one class, 
but rather the relation of all these to the requirements of the specific 
social and economic system in which they are located. The procedure 
moves from the whole inward. Thus the first thing to establish is the 
nature of the whole. 


Marx describes the state as ‘the active, conscious and official expres- 
sion of the present structure of society’; and, elsewhere, as ‘the form 
of organization which the bourgeoisie necessarily adopts both for inter- 
nal and external purposes, for the mutual guarantee of their property 
and interests’. The state can be viewed both as a dimension of the 
whole—that is, of capitalism—but also as an aspect of the capitalist 
class, as something which this class does. The first takes us into the 
realm of ‘capital logic’ (which relates structures to processes inside a 
historically specific whole); the second, into the realm of capitalists’ 
class interests (which connects people’s place inside these structures 
with their activities). Together they represent the objective and subjec- 
tive sides of the same complex relation. What the state does, therefore, 
as well as the specific forms through which it does it, are internally 
related to what the ruling class is and what its interests require. It is 


» Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, New York 1975, vol 3, p. 199; 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, Parts I and III, London 1938, 
P- 59- 
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in this sense that Marx considered the state to be a ‘dictatorship’ of the 
ruling class in all class societies, whatever their degree of democratic 
content. This should not be understood instrumentally—with the sug- 
gestion of arbitrariness and of an external relation between a state and 
its ruling class—but expressively: the state is the set of institutional 
forms through which a ruling class relates to the rest of society, part 
of what it means for this ruling class to rule. It is, in other words, an 
essential feature of the class itself. 


To approach the parts of the state from the vantage point of the whole 
allows us to see beyond their ideological self-presentations. We can 
recognize that in Japan it is not the elected government which governs, 
that democracy doesn’t give citizens power, that administrators don’t 
simply administer; and that overtly political institutions perform only 
some of the political work. It also gives us the flexibility to redraw the 
boundaries of what is ordinarily taken as the state to include other insti- 
tutions and groups that perform essential political tasks. 


Ask a practising economist to define the boundaries of the firm and 
she will give one answer today and another tomorrow, when she is work- 
ing on a different problem: it is the problem itself that defines where 
the boundaries lie. The same is true for the state: its boundaries, too, 
will vary as the problems confronting it change, and as the means avail- 
able to it alter. The state remains, as in the popular view, the repository 
of ultimate social power, but it doesn’t have to comprise the same set 
of institutions in every society; nor need these institutions be fixed, or 
single-purpose. Nor do the various elements of the state all need to 
be housed under one roof, either functionally or conceptually. Indeed, 
there are often practical advantages for the ruling class in organizing 


them another way. 


Since the elected government in Japan is so weak and the top-level 
bureaucrats unelected, the Japanese state has been forced to incorpo- 
rate a number of other bodies in order to perform all the functions 
required of it. Among the more important of these are the major busi- 
ness associations—often run by ex-civil servants—which participate in 
economic planning and coordination, helping with the accumulation 
of capital and the realization of value. (The chairman of one of these, 
Keidenren, is popularly referred to as the First Minister of business.) 
Another is the US government, whose armed forces still occupy over 150 
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bases on the archipelago and which, colonial style, retains the legal right 
to quell internal disorder. A third key element is the emperor system, 
which, as we shall see, plays a crucial role in legitimatizing the social 
order. Still other elements are the major media, educational institutions 
and foundations, religious organizations, Rengo, the main trade union 
and, as I will argue, organized crime: the yakuza. 


There should be no difficulty in viewing this strange amalgam—along 
with the elected government, the courts, police, armed forces and, of 
course, the civil service—as the Japanese state, if we understand the 
latter to include all the bodies that perform essential political tasks for 
the ruling class. This doesn’t rule out recognizing that there are major 
differences and disputes between these various bodies (and, indeed, 
within each one); or that one of them, the bureaucracy, possesses by 
far the greatest influence; or even that subaltern classes can occasion- 
ally use this disarray to score minor victories in some of the state’s more 
distant outposts. This wide distribution of political power has led to the 
complaint that the Japanese state is plagued by an absence of account- 
ability; but where a state has served its ruling class so successfully, the 
absence of a clear centre to which representations can be made, and 
against which pressure can be brought, should perhaps be viewed as one 


of its major strengths. 


VII 


What emerges most clearly from this collection of political oddities— 
the exceptionally weak elected government, the extraordinarily powerful 
higher civil service in symbiotic relationship with the capitalist class, 
and the distribution of essential political functions among many appar- 
entły non-political bodies—is that the Japanese state is in dire need of 
legitimation, of a clear and compelling reason why one should obey the 
state even if one disagrees with its policies. Without such a reason, no 
amount of military and economic power can secure a state against the 
possibility of being overturned. 


Under feudalism, it was perfectly clear that the state belonged to the 
ruling social and economic class; but, operating under one or another 
version of the divine right of kings theory, people generally accepted 
that this was the way it was supposed to be. The capitalist ruling class 
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enjoys the same relation to the state but, unable to make the same 
appeal to religion, it is much harder for them to have their interests 
equated with the general interest. For the state to serve capitalists’ 
interests effectively under these conditions requires the appearance of 
independence and neutrality, and is usually achieved by hiving off polit- 
ical from economic functions, and getting the former performed by 
non-capitalists. But when the class that benefits most from capitalism 
also makes and administers the rules by which they benefit (as distinct 
from the state’s simply being heavily influenced by capitalists, or fol- 
lowing an objective logic inherent in capital), the biased character of 
these rules stands out in sharp relief. 


Typically, capitalists have succeeded in displacing a feudal aristocracy 
as the ruling class where their state appears to be independent of all 
class ties. In Japan—where leading state functionaries who are simulta- 
neously capitalists make the major economic decisions—this process is 
very incomplete. While this may help to explain the Japanese state’s abil- 
ity to act in such a decisive manner on behalf of the capitalist class, it 
also accounts for its greater vulnerability to fundamental criticism and 
its outsized need for effective legitimation. 


In the US, the three main sources of political legitimation are the con- 
stitution, democratic elections (such as they are) and, to a certain extent, 
the office of the presidency, the main locus and symbol of national unity 
and power. Most Americans accept the right of their political authorities 
to rule because they have chosen them, both by adopting the constitution 
and through voting, especially in presidential elections." These sources 
of legitimation are not available to the Japanese state, where the consti- 
tution was drafted by nameless foreigners and forced upon the country 
after its wartime defeat, and where elections, though technically ‘free’, 


= ] would like at this pomt to spike a misunderstanding that may arise from my 
frequent comparisons between the Japanese and American poltical systems. I 
do not believe that the US ıs more democratic than Japan, only differently demo- 
cratic, or—more in keeping with the tenor of my remarks—differently undemocratic. 
If the US has elections for posts that have real pohtical power, Japan has more 
than one party, including anti-capitalist parties, participating as serious contenders 
(whereas Republicans and Democrats are simply two factions of the same party), 
and higher voter turnouts. As dictatorshrps of the capitalist class, American and 
Japanese democracies are equally biased on behalf of their ruling class and equally 
concerned to hide this bias. Neither can be viewed as morally superior. 
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bring to office a government that practically everyone knows has very 
little power.2 The Japanese state must find its legitimation elsewhere; 
and it does. In part, the rule of the bureaucracy is legitimated through 
the widespread belief that the top civil servants are simply the smartest 
people around and that they do their best to serve the national interest. 
The state’s success in helping to build a prosperous economy was also 
a legitimating factor, until economic stagnation set in. Arguably, the 
postwar polity’s reflection of American democracy, still popular among 
many Japanese, lends some legitimacy to the political order. The media, 
schools, big trade unions and religious institutions also add their bit 
by playing up the team aspects of Japanese life and pretending there is 
no legitimation problem to be resolved. But even given the cumulative 
effect of all this, there remains a very large legitimation deficit. Enter the 
emperor system (and our fifth point). 


VIII 


Japan, though formally a democracy, is mainly governed by a small 
group of people whom no one has elected and whose decisions chiefly 
benefit their own class. To the extent that the Japanese people know this, 
and most do to one degree or another, why do they accept it? The usual 
answer is that this is what the Japanese are like—culturally, psychologi- 
cally, or both. But this is to introduce as the main explanation that which 
itself must be explained. Where does this element of Japanese culture 
or psyche come from? Who benefits from it? How does it work? And 
how do those who benefit manipulate it to help them deal with their 
most pressing problems? Without refusing either culture or psychology 
a place in the total explanation (or, it should be added, accepting a par- 
ticular version of them), these questions redirect our attention to the 
rational dimension of our inquiry, to the kind of account people give (or 
could give) as to why they willingly obey the established authority. 


Japan’s rulers never had a popular mandate. That’s why the shdguns, Japan’s 
traditional military rulers, retained the more popular emperor as figure- 








™ Given the peculiar ongins of Japan’s constitution, it 1s no wonder that former 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone admitted that it is a taboo (embarrassing?) sub- 
ject for a large section of the political and academic communities in Japan. Daily 
Yomuirl, Tokyo, 5 December 1994, P. 3. f 
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head. After the Meiji revolution in 1868—carried out by elements of 
the lower samurai from only one section of the country—the need for 
legitimation was especially severe. No less important at the time was 
the need to unite the nation in a common front against the latest exac- 
tions from the West, particularly the US. Solidifying the ties between 
the Japanese people and the emperor must have seemed the ideal solu- 
tion to both problems. The new rulers of Japan began by bringing the 
emperor from Kyoto to Tokyo, the centre of government, and proceeded 
to issue all their proclamations in his name. They reinvigorated a largely 
dormant Shinto religion, adding divine stature to the emperor’s already 
popular role as ‘father of the people’. Then, in 1873 they promulgated the 
doctrine of kokutai (‘national essence’), which asserted that the emperor 
embodied in his person the will of the nation. Thus, he knew what the 
Japanese people needed, what was good for them and how they should 
live. The new political arrangements drawn up by the government were 
presented as a gift from the emperor, a manifestation of his perfect 
wisdom and benevolence, for which people were expected to be eternally 
grateful and loyal. 


All criticism of kokutai was made illegal, and it became the centrepiece 
of education, both in schools and in the military. There is little evidence 
that the emperor had been viewed as such a benevolent figure before 
the ‘national essence’ doctrine was declared, or that people had reacted 
to his supposed benevolence with the same fervent gratitude that they 
subsequently expressed. (So much for essentialist cultural or psycho- 
logical explanations of Japanese exceptionalism.) With state Shintoism 
and kokutai firmly in place, the legitimation of Japan’s real rulers was 
secured for almost a century. 


In 1945, with Japan’s defeat in World War II, all this was supposed to 
have come to an end. Under General MacArthur’s direction, Emperor 
Hirohito announced in his 1946 New Year's address to the Japanese 
people that he was not a living deity and that the War had been a tragic 
mistake.® At a stroke, two mainstays of the emperor's hold on the 
Japanese people—his divinity and his infallibility in matters of public 
interest—disappeared. The emperor was not given any political role 








» His own role as a war criminal was, of course, studiously ignored by the Alhed 
Military Tribunal See Herbert Br, Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan, New 
York 2000. 
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in the new constitution, where he is only mentioned as a ‘symbol of 
the Japanese state and of the unity of the people’. The role itself is 
said to derive ‘from the will of the people with whom resides sovereign 
political power’—although unnamed bureaucrats succeeded in render- 
ing the term ‘will’ here as ‘integration’ in the Japanese translation.4 
As a result of these developments, most students of postwar Japanese 
politics have treated the emperor as a simple anachronism, less impor- 
tant even than the British monarch. (Unlike his British counterpart, 
for example, he plays no role in appointing ambassadors and has no 
right to see state papers; nor does legislation require his seal.) I con- 
sider this to be a major misunderstanding. 


In my view, the emperor remains the Japanese state’s main source of 
legitimation. Despite all formal changes to his status, he continues to do 
for Japanese capitalism what the constitution and free elections cannot 
do, and what the other sources of legitimation mentioned above can only 
partly achieve. How he does this is also rather unique. As titular head 
and most striking symbol of the Japanese nation, the emperor is in a 
position to get people to accept existing political arrangements and their 
biased outcomes by eliciting a transfer of sentiments: shifting the loy- 
alty people feel toward their social community (to which they belong 
as members of an ethnic group), on to the political community, or the 
state (to which they belong as citizens and members of different social 
classes).5 By presenting the emperor as standing astride both of these 
communities, Japan’s rulers hope to conflate the two in the popular 
mind, to confuse, in effect, that which has constituted the Japanese as a 
people with the form of rule that has been constituted over them; and to 
get them to react to the latter in ways evoked by the former. 


The emperor achieves this remarkable feat not by anything he says or 
does, but simply by virtue of what he is (or is taken to be), and through 


4 Louis D. Hayes, Introduction to Japanese Politics, New York 199a, pp. 282-3. 

5 See Marr's important distinction between the social community—in which the 
division of labour establishes a mutual dependence and cooperation between all 
parties for the satisfaction of their needs, leading to a strong identification with 
other members of the community and an appreciation of their contribution to 
one’s own well-being; and the political community—in which one class, pursuing its 
own narrow interests, exercises power over everyone else. Marx calls the latter an 
‘Ulusory community’: unlike the former, it neither belongs to everybody nor serves 
them equally. Marx and Engels, German Ideology, pp. 74-5. 
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the importance that the Japanese attach to their relation to him. Once 
he assumes his position as head of state—the actual title used is less 
important than the nature of the connexion that is conveyed; hence 
the relative unimportance of the actual wording in the constitution—it 
requires but a small shift in focus to mistake the state for the political 
embodiment of the social community, the necessary means by which 
it acts upon the world. In which case, citizenship in the state merely 
formalizes the rights and duties that each individual already possesses 
as a member of the ethnic community.* 


The Chinese character for ‘state’ used in Japan m ‘family of the 
country’, which suggests that the state is a natural rather than an artifi- 
cial construct, and puts the head of state in the position of the father of 
the family. To enforce this link, the father’s special role in the family is 
even mentioned in the Japanese constitution. An emperor, of course, is 
in a better position to make use of this analogy than a president would 
be. The US president, for example, may attempt to project a fatherly 
image, but his partisanship and impermanence make it impossible to 
present him as everybody’s father, or to pretegd that all members of 
the national family are of equal concern to him. The Chinese character 
employed for ‘bureaucracy’ would also seem to indicate the impor- 
tance of the emperor’s legitimating role. It originally meant ‘to serve 
the emperor or heaven’, with the emperor also standing for the people. 
Today it is the latter which the bureaucracy is supposed to serve. 
The total and public acquiescence to bureaucratic rule by the emperor, 
still viewed by many as a kind of father (with all the fairness and benev- 
olence that this conveys) is easily misconstrued as an assurance that 
the top civil servants are doing a good job for everyone, and not just 
for the privileged few. 


No other royal family can point to origins as ancient as those of the 
Japanese emperor. As the ‘father’ of the Japanese people, in a relation 
that is presumed to go back over 2,000 years, he does not need consti- 
tutional endorsement to exercise the influence attributed to him here. 
Since the kind of obedience he exacts can never be taken, only offered, 
it may even be that the lack of formal power actually helps him in this. 


* Regrettably, for all too many Japanese, it also follows that non-ethnic Japanese 
can never become full citizens (witness the discrimination against Koreans who 
have lived in Japan for generations), and that ethnic Japanese who have become 
citizens of other countries are traitors to their ‘race’. 
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When the ancient Spartan king, Lycurgus, wanted his people to adopt 
a new constitution, his first move was to abdicate, so that his subjects 
would not be constrained to accept his new law. Only then, he believed, 
would it be possible to obtain their unqualified support. Similarly, the 
emperor’s influence on people’s sense of who they are and how they are 
related to the state could only be as profound as it is because he has no 
apparent means to impose his will. From his position above the political 
fray, without any responsibility for governmental legislation and lacking 
any power to enforce his own views (should he have any), the emperor 
has been distilled into a spirit of pure concern for the well-being of the 


Japanese people. 


This was not always the case. In the immediate aftermath of the war, 
the emperor’s admission that he was neither infallible nor divine, 
together with the spread of anti-militarist, egalitarian and republican 
ideas (particularly in the schools), made it very hard for him to resume 
his pre-war role as chief legitimator for the established order. The 
postwar political turbulence had many causes, but one that has not 
received the attention it deserves was the inability of the regime to 
obtain the legitimacy it required without the help traditionally supplied 
by the emperor system. Japan’s bureaucratic rulers worked hard to re- 
establish the authority of the emperor in whatever ways they could, 
given the relation of class forces at the time. The main aim was to 
bring people to think of the emperor once again as head of state. This 
involved frequent attempts—in violation of the constitution—to have 
the emperor act in this role on ceremonial occasions, and pressure 
on schools to introduce more traditional teaching about the imperial 
system into their programme. It is only in this context that we can 
make sense of the importance Japan’s nominally democratic govern- 
ment attaches to having students sing a national anthem that presents 
the country as still under the rule of the emperor. 


Have I made too much of the emperor in my account of Japanese pol- 
itics? Many, if not most modern Japanese, after all, will say they are 
indifferent to him. I consider this claim suspect, however, especially if 
made to foreigners. Most Japanese will also say that they don’t believe in 
Shintoism, but many of them will recite a Shinto prayer before building 
an office or a house. Religious conviction may have waned in Japan, but 
superstition of all kinds is alive and well. Even if practically no one con- 
siders the emperor divine these days, his status as father of the Japanese 
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people is reasonably secure; and given the strong sense of ethnic identity 
that still prevails in Japan, this is more than enough for him to perform 
his role as chief legitimator of the state. 


Ix 


It is not an easy task to re-establish an irrational tradition in an increas- 
ingly rational world, especially when people are still very aware of the 
high price they paid for following it in the past. The Japanese regime’s 
first line of defence against criticism of the emperor system is utter con- 
tumely and, when possible, refusal to even acknowledge it. There was a 
procedural crisis recently in the Okinawa Prefectural Assembly when a 
Communist Party deputy referred to the ‘brutal tennd [emperor] system’ 
in a speech on Japan’s role in the Second World War. This resulted in 
a five-day halt in legislative business as the conservative majority tried 
to get him to withdraw the ‘insulting remark’ and apologize. He 
refused, and in the end the Speaker simply deleted the offensive words 
from the minutes. 


The second and, undoubtedly, more effective line of defence is out- 
right repression. It helps enormously if those inclined to criticize the 
imperial tradition are afraid todo so. In Japan, the task of frightening 
them is carried out by the , who threaten, beat up and even 
kill anyone who publicly opposes the emperor system. The yakuza 
member who stabbed the junior high school principal for failing to 
raise the Rising Sun flag and have the ‘Let the Emperor Rule Forever’ 
anthem sung at graduation was only too pleased to give his motive: 
‘I want all the Japanese people to respect the hinomaru and the kimi- 
gayo. If I killed the principal, and this were reported in the mass media, 
it would serve as a warning to those organizations which oppose the 
hinomaru flag being hoisted and the kimigayo song being sung in the 
schools’.” Who can doubt that this message, and others like it, have 
had their effect? 


This is not something any official governmental agency could do: 
not as systematically and therefore not as efficiently—not as long, 





¥ Japan Press Weekly, Tokyo, 12 June 1999, p. ax. 
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anyway, as the state pretended to be a democracy. Government involve- 
ment would also make it appear that the emperor, as putative head 
of state, was in some way connected with extra-legal violence, detract- 
ing from his presumed neutrality (to say nothing of his benevolence). 
But the yakuza, with its well-known conception of honour and its 
many ties to the far right in Japan, can carry out this task in such 
a way that the government escapes most of the blame. The great 
latitude the yakuza enjoys in repressing critics of the emperor, and 
the remarkable freedom with which it conducts its more traditional 
criminal activities, would not be possible without active governmental 
approval. They argue for a more functional conception of the yakuza’s 
role in Japanese society than is usually offered. Given their heavy 
involvement in the construction industry, the extraordinarily high gov- 
ernment spending on public works (currently higher than the US 
defence budget) might also be viewed as partial payment to the yakuza 
for services rendered.’ 


The yakuza’s ties to the state go back to the late nineteenth century, 
when they did strong-arm work for local conservative politicians, 
controlled labour unrest and served as spies and assassins for the gov- 
ernment (going so far as to murder the Queen of Korea in an incident 
that triggered off a war with that country in 1895). The close collabo- 
ration between the yakuza and the new bureaucratic rulers of Japan 
was no doubt facilitated by the fact that both groups emerged out of 
the lower samurai of the previous period. Their cooperation continued 
into the twentieth century, where the list of victims—often at direct 
government request—broadened to include communists and student 
radicals. During the Second World War, the yakuza helped the Japanese 
army to pillage occupied Manchuria and China, forcing drugs on the 
Chinese in a replay of British policy in the 1840s. A new era was sup- 
posed to have begun after the War, but the political role of the yakuza 
does not seem to have diminished. The Liberal Democratic Party which 
has dominated electoral politics since 1945 was largely founded with 


* There is, of course, an ultra-natlonalist right in Japan that exists apart from the 
yakuza, but the overlap between the two is far greater than that found in other 
countries; the yakuza are simply so much more than a bigger version of the mafia. 
For the astonishing figures on the construction industry, see Gavan McCormack, 
The Emptiness of Japanese Affluence, Armonk, NY 1996, p. 33. 
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the money of Tsuji Karoku, who liked to call himself the ‘Al Capone 
of Japan’.'9 Kodama Yoshio, the LDP’s most important figure until 
the late seventies, also had wide-ranging yakuza connexions, as did sev- 
eral prime ministers and a host of their Cabinet colleagues. In 1963, 
a coalition of yakuza chieftains felt sufficiently concerned about the 
squabbling between different factions in their party to send a letter to 
all LDP Members of Parliament urging them to end their infighting, as 
it could only benefit the Left. 


But perhaps nothing reveals the pakuza’s close ties to the government 
better than a speech given by Ohno Bamboku, LDP Secretary General 
from 1957 until 1965, to 2,500 pakuza at a reception for Kobe’s new 
godfather: 


Politicians and those who go by the way of chivalry [yakuza] follow different 
occupations, but they have one thing in common, and that is their devo- 
tion to the ways of giri [obligation] and minjo [human feeling] . . . I offer my 
speech of congratulations hoping that you will further exert yourself in the 
ways of chivalry so as to make our society a better one.* 


If the newly revived respect for the emperor has something to do with 
the ‘further exertion’ of yakuza chivalry, Ohno’s congratulations will 
have proved well merited. 


In the US, it is the priestly caste of lawyers who ensure that people 
show the proper deference to the constitution and Supreme Court. 
Without this deference—aided and abetted by as much mystification 
as that associated with the emperor system—the constitution and the 
Supreme Court could not do their work of legitimation. It is only 
appropriate, therefore, that two-thirds of all the world’s lawyers practise 
in the US. In Japan, the equivalent role is played by the yakuza, which, 
again appropriately, is four to five times the size of the American 
mafia. As far as legitimation is concerned, the yakuza are Japan’s 
lawyers. And so far as the yakuza provides the ruling class with an 
important element of the repression it requires, this also qualifies 


» David Kaplan and Alec Dubro, Yakuza: the Explosive Account of Japan’s Criminal 
Underworld, New York 1986, p. 67. 
= Yakuza, p. 82. 
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it—on the criteria I have established—for inclusion as an integral part 
of the Japanese state. 


X 


Japan’s ruling class has been very successful in transferring its rule 
from one political system to another. With the exception of a handful 
of generals, there was no postwar purge in Japan similar to those in 
Germany and Italy. Many figures with appalling war records (although 
few, of course, could match Hirohito himself) continued to play lead- 
ing roles in the upper echelons of the bureaucracy, government and 
business—a Class A war criminal became prime minister soon after 
the American occupation came to a close. No wonder the Japanese 
government has never been able to offer a full apology for its numer- 
ous wartime atrocities, or that it feels so attached to the flag and 
anthem used at that time (both Germany and Italy have changed their 
national symbols).™ Similarly, it is not surprising that the leaders 
of the old system should try to re-establish its essentials as soon as 
they had a chance. But how does one put a genie back in a bottle? 
The postwar settlement agreed with the American occupiers had— 
officially—removed the emperor from politics, abolished the army, 
democratized the election process, broken up the zaibatsu, given rights 
to trade unions, and done away with the nationalist curricula and 
rituals in the schools. 


The ruling-class response was to re-establish the prestige of the emperor 
as quickly as possible, with the indispensable help of the yakuza. The 
legitimation he offered was then used to rearrange the pieces on the 
board inherited from the Americans. In due time, the emperor has 
once again become the head of state (in all but name and, with a new 
constitution in the offing, even that is likely to be corrected). The ‘Self- 
Defence Force’ is now among the five most powerful military forces 
in the world. The democratic electoral process has been bypassed by 


x Nor has the American government apologized for its wartime atrocities in atom- 
bombing Hiroshima and Nagasaki and fire-bombing Tokyo. Unfortunately, most 
of those who have rightly critidzed Japan for its moral obtuseness have given scant 
attention to this same fault on the part of the US. 
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leaving most power in the hands of bureaucrats. The zaibatsu have 
changed their name to keiretsu and are as economically dominant as 
ever. Most of the trade unions have become company unions, often 
with company managers as their presidents—with all that that implies. 
And, gradually but surely, the schools have been forced to adopt a 
more nationalist-oriented curriculum, with all the rituals and symbols 
that ordinarily accompany it. With the economy currently in the dol- 
drums, however, and dissatisfaction with the worsening conditions on 
the rise, the state’s need to legitimate its capitalist agenda is greater 
than ever. Hence the intensification of the government’s efforts to 
bolster the emperor’s prestige in the schools and among the public 
generally, and the backlash this has provoked among those who rightly 
fear where it may lead.¥ 


Another salvo in the ‘emperor wars’ was fired by Prime Minister Mori 
Yoshiro on May 15, 2000, when he announced: ‘Japan is a country 
of kami [gods] with the tennd [emperor] as its core’, to a meeting of 
the Association of Shinto Shrines. This is the organization that has 
been trying to get all Cabinet ministers to pay official visits to the 
Yakasumi shrine, the burial site of many war criminals. For a prime 
minister, Mori’s nationalist outburst was a first. The leftist opposition 
parties immediately demanded a retraction and an apology. They got 
neither. Another sign of what lies ahead in Japanese politics was the 
appearance for the first time in an LDP election manifesto in June 
2000 of a call to revise the Japanese constitution. Though the LDP did 
not specify particular reforms, no one doubts that one of the major 
changes would be to make the emperor official head of state; this would 
then serve as a springboard for nationalist propaganda of all sorts. The 
battle over the emperor system seems about to take centre stage in 
Japanese political life. 


The bureaucrats who negotiated the terms of surrender at the end of 
the Second World War clearly knew what they were doing when they 
adamanantly refused to allow the emperor to be tried as a war criminal 
and insisted that he remain on the throne, even if deprived of all consti- 
tutional authority. In saving a mayonnaise that has failed to reach the 
right density, one works on a small portion of it until it takes. Then 
one gradually incorporates the rest of the mixture into the part that 


a See Gavan McCormack, ‘Japan’s Houdim’, NLR 7, Jan-Feb 2001. 
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has taken until all the mayonnaise has reached the desired state. The 
bureaucrats knew that the emperor, and only the emperor, could play 
the role of this redeeming part in reconstituting Japanese society, and 
have proceeded accordingly. 


XI 


If legitimation occupies as central a position in Japanese society as I 
have indicated, then the politics of delegitimization should play a far 
more crucial role than it has. Essentially, to delegitimize the state is to 
make it abundantly clear that it is run by one class, for that class: that it 
is a class dictatorship, and that everything else it does and says is meant 
to hide this fact—or, occasionally, is a compromise, forced upon one of 
its bodies in extremis. Delegitimization generally proceeds by two routes. 
In the first, the actions of the state become so harmful to other classes, 
and so transparent, that what needs to be hidden and rationalized away 
simply overwhelms the means that have been used for these purposes. 
Economic and political crises offer many examples of this. In the second 
case, the institutions that serve as the main sources of legitimacy lose 
their ability to perform this role. 


In the case of Japan, radicals both in and out of the Communist Party 
have been very active in trying to unmask the class biases of the capital- 
ist state. Relatively little attention, on the other hand, has been given 
to undermining the authority of those forces—the emperor system 
chief among them—that legitimate this state in the eyes of the general 
public. No doubt the reasons for this are many and complex, and fear 
of yakuza retaliation must figure prominently among them. Still, on 
the basis of the analysis offered here, criticism of all the sources of 
legitimation, and particularly of the emperor system, should be given 
a higher priority than it now has. The long and careful efforts the 
state has devoted to reconstructing the emperor system is testimony 
not only to its importance for the ruling class but also to a brittleness 
in this legitimating authority which has not been exploited as effec- 
tively as it might. With the Japanese economy in serious doldrums 
and almost certain to get worse—with unemployment (4.7 per cent 
nationally, but 25.5 per cent for recent college graduates), bankruptcy 
(debts of bankrupt companies hit a postwar high in July 2000), work- 
ers’ suicides, many from loss of work (30,000 in 1998) and death from 
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overwork (so significant that the Japanese have a special word for it, 
karoshi) all on the rise—the capitalists’ dependence on the emperor’s 
unique contribution to the status quo has never been so great. The 
threat is that, once people recognize they have been repeatedly lied to 
and manipulated, nothing will prevent large numbers of them from 
turning on those they worshipped just moments ago. Without the 
legitimation provided by the emperor system, Japan Inc. could come 
apart at the seams very quickly. 


While in no position to offer a full set of tactics for carrying out 
such a politics, I cannot help but note that the emperor’s tie to the 
yakuza only succeeds in serving the purpose of legitimation if it 
remains implicit and appears accidental, the result of an irrational 
patriotic streak in these criminals, and is not recognized as an organic 
requirement dictated by essential state functions. But once this tie 
is rendered explicit, its necessity understood, what was an advantage 
to the system quickly becomes a major liability. There is no place 
for collusion with organized crime in the neo-Confucian image of 
a wise and benevolent emperor. The question that Japanese radicals 
should encourage everyone to ask, then, is: Why does the state use 
the yakuza to squelch all criticisms of the emperor? Or, more sharply: 
Why does the emperor need the yakuza? Trying to answer this ques- 
tion would take people a long way down the road toward delegitimizing 
the capitalist state in Japan. 


The major debate among Japanese Marxists during the first half of 
the twentieth century dealt with the nature of Japanese society: was it 
feudal or capitalist? A great deal depended on the answer, including the 
kind of revolution (democratic-capitalist or socialist) that one consid- 
ered necessary. The fact that the Japanese state still uses a traditional 
feudal institution to provide such a large part of its legitimation may 
suggest to some that this old debate has yet to be resolved. My own 
position is that Japan is clearly a capitalist society, and its state a cap- 
italist state, albeit one that for peculiar historical reasons is able to 
use a major pre-capitalist form to serve one of its essential functions. 
The revolution that Japan needs is not a bourgeois-democratic but a 
socialist one, but struggling for the democratic reform of the emperor 
system could prove an important step in this direction. 
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CHRISTOPHER PRENDERGAST 


NEGOTIATING WORLD 


LITERATURE 


A REPUBLIQUE MONDIALE DES LETTRES is a brave but 

flawed book." Pascale Casanova enters the game, increasingly 

played out not only in literature but also in literary criticism, 

nowadays routinely known as going global—although to her 
great credit she refuses to traffic in the term ‘globalization’ and its 
tacky Third Way idées reçues. In the pages of the NLR and more exten- 
sively elsewhere, Franco Moretti has sought to map literary history onto 
‘geography’, space onto time. Space inflected by time, moreover, yields 
a geography that is fluid rather than fixed. As borders blur, nation- 
states implode and the ‘world’ both speeds up and contracts, ‘migration’ 
has become the new buzz-word. Re-writing the literary map against 
this background calls for special ways of thinking and seeing, whose 
own borders are, necessarily and often productively, also blurred. The 
customary starting point for this project is the idea (and the ideal) of 
Weltliteratur, sketched by Goethe as the dream of ‘a common world 
literature transcending national limits’. ‘We hear and read everywhere’, 
Goethe wrote, ‘of the progress of the human race, of the wider pros- 
pects in world relationships between men. How far this is the case is 
not within my province to examine or to determine: for my part I seek 
only to point out to my friends my conviction that a universal world 
literature is in process of formation.’ What Goethe imagined here was 
a kind of grand cosmopolitan gathering of (some of) the literatures of 
the world to engage in what an influential commentator on Goethe calls 
‘an international conversation’.* 


Goethe’s idea, however generously conceived, is ofits time, and hence cir- 
cumscribed and constrained by the presuppositions and preoccupations 
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of an age that is no longer ours. In the first place, although Goethe’s aspi- 
ration is towards a transcendence of the ‘national’ (‘national literature 
has not much meaning nowadays’), the parties to the imagined con- 
versation are essentially national literatures. World literature concerns 
‘the relationship of nation to nation’. Secondly, there are the limiting 
implications of the central, even privileged, place assigned by Goethe 
to Europe in his account. While it would be absurd to accuse Goethe 
of a kind of blind Eurocentrism, given the extraordinary sensitivity with 
which he entered into the spirit of Persian and Chinese literatures, in 
several of the fragments there is what appears to be a virtual identifica- 
tion of world literature with European literature (‘a European, in fact a 
universal world literature’, ‘European, in other words, World Literature’). 
But, for all its limits, Goethe’s example matters a great deal. Lf we start 
here, it is at once to acknowledge those limits and then to take from him 
what is useful for our own times. 


A later definition by one of the founders of the discipline of com- 
parative literature, Richard G. Moulton, describes world literature as 
‘the autobiography of civilization’. The definition is at once curious 
and attractive, but also problematic, principally because the analogy 
with autobiography not only reads back through time from what 
is essentially a very modern notion, but also implies a view of the 
history and structure of world literature as a single, coherent story 
told by a single subject. In today’s conditions, we are more likely to 
want to break up and diversify this story and its subjects according 
to the plurality of human cultures. Perhaps, then, we might start 
to re-define the idea of world literature in terms of an observation 
by Carlos Fuentes, to the effect that ‘reading, writing, teaching, learn- 
ing, are all activities aimed at introducing civilizations to each other’. 
This version, which resembles the characterization of Goethe’s idea 
as an ‘international conversation’, is likely to speak to us more pow- 
erfully and directly. But it too is problematic. In the first place, 
such ‘introductions’ do not necessarily constitute a polite get-together. 
The terms on which civilizations ‘meet’, both in and out of books, 
are not necessarily, or even generally, those of equal parties to 





! Pascale Casanova, La République mondiale des lettres, Seuil: Paris 1999, 493 Pp., 
202 035853 O. 

a Fritz Stich, Goethe and World Literature, Port Washington, NY 1972. See also 
Franco Moretti, ‘Conjectures in World Literature’, NLR 1, Jan-Feb 2000, and Atlas 
of the European Novel, Verso: London 1998. 
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the encounter. Moreover, the effects of such meetings can range 
widely across a spectrum from erhilaration to anxiety and vertigo, 
as questions are raised, problems explored and identities challenged. 


Furthermore, in so far as Fuentes’s view is a version of what we 
now call ‘multiculturalism’, there is the quite fundamental issue as 
to who actually gets invited to the meeting in the first place; as the 
Japanese-American poet, David Mura, has argued, for many literatures 
multiculturalism is a matter of sheer ‘survival’, of whether or not there 
will be any representation at all at the international rendezvous. This is 
a two-way consideration, involving both terms of the expression ‘world 
literature’: it concerns not only who is included in the ‘world’, but also 
what belongs to ‘literature’. Indeed arguably the most basic question—or 
at least the first—has to do with what counts as ‘literature’. What is nor- 
mally understood by it in the West (imaginative writing, plays, poems, 
novels, etc.) is of relatively recent invention. The history of the idea of 
‘literature’ in fact reveals a process of increasing specialization of mean- 
ings, whereby ‘literature’ is originally equated with all kinds of writing; 
then, in the post-Gutenberg era, with printed works; and only much 
later restricted to the notion of works of the imagination. Above all, we 
need to sever the idea of literature or, more generally, verbal art from 
a fixed attachment to writing. Henry Louis Gates has shown how the 
European Enlightenment established a link between ‘reason’, ‘civiliza- 
tion’ and writing, thus confining oral culture to a position of inferiority, 
often attaching the pejorative valuation ‘barbaric’ or ‘savage’. The argu- 
ment that a culture attains to civilization only when it is capable of 
‘inscribing’ itself not only devalues the oral tradition in the name of a 
specious fable of ‘development’, but also overlooks the very real ambi- 
guity of the acquisition of writing: at once an immense cultural gain, 
but also helping to institute structures of power and domination, within 
which those who have the skills of writing and reading enjoy advantages 
over those who do not. Finally it also overlooks the simple fact that, 
both historically and geographically, the oral vastly exceeds the written; 
the former is and even today remains the most fundamental mode of 
mankind's self-expression. 


World horizons 


How then does one enter, delimit and define the object of study known 
as world literature? To some extent, help has been to hand from the now 
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well-established ‘world-systems’ theory, developed in that paradoxically 
specialized branch of historiography known as world history, and whose 
most distinguished practitioners include Fernand Braudel, Immanuel 
Wallerstein, William McNeill and Janet Abu-Lughod. McNeill divides 
human history into three constitutive phases: first, from around 3500 
BC (early Mesopotamia) to 500 BC; secondly, from 500 BC to 1500 
AD; and thirdly, from 1500 AD to the present. The first phase wit- 
nesses the emergence of four major civilizations: the Middle East (Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor); India; China; and Greece (defined, in 
conjunction with the later emergence of the Roman Empire, as the 
starting point of a ‘European’ civilization). The second phase (500 BC 
to 1500 AD) is at once a period of the consolidation and extension of 
the above, along with the birth of Christianity, the rise of Islam in the 
seventh century AD, the creation of the Ottoman Empire and the instal- 
lation of feudalism (notably in Europe and Japan). The third period, 
from around 1500 AD onwards, is broadly the period of the creation of 
the ‘modern’ world, crucially linked to the so-called ‘rise of the West’, 
fuelled by economic take-off in Europe, the expansion of the world 
trading system and the related colonial adventures of ‘discovery’ and 
conquest (initially of the Americas and then later vast portions of the 
globe), and issuing finally in a form of modernity that McNeill calls 
‘global cosmopolitanism’. 


Wallerstein charts in great detail the place of Europe in these devel- 
opments, in a comprehensive survey of the principal factors in the 
formation of the ‘modern world-system’: techniques of modern cap- 
italism and technologies of modern science, especially of transport, 
communications and warfare; division of labour, both occupational and 
geographical; constant expansion of the system (imperialism) but with a 
‘skewed distribution of its rewards’; a multiplicity of cultures and fluid 
boundaries but with power residing in the metropolitan centres and 
nation-states of the West. On the other hand, Janet Abu-Lughod—in a 
book significantly titled, Before European Hegemony—takes the formation 
of the world-system back into the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
arguing that, in the period before the West became dominant, regions of 
the so-called Old World had already established a complicated network of 
contacts through a trading economy and a system of exchange, stretch- 
ing from North West Europe to China across the Middle East and India. 
This system consisted of eight sub-systems, or ‘loops’, grouped into three 
larger circuits of trade. The Middle East was a ‘geographic fulcrum’, 
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while Europe was more at the ‘periphery’. India also was a fulcrum, 
with land routes to Russia in the north and China in the east, as well 
as having links to the Muslim world. The whole network depended on 
the strategic role of a number of ‘world cities’, especially Baghdad and 
Cairo, and the geographically variable use of a multiplicity of languages, 
principally Arabic, Greek, vernaculars of Latin and Mandarin Chinese. 


Quite how one might adapt the long temporal and spatial reach of 
world history to the idea of world literature is not straightforwardly obvi- 
ous. For one thing the parameters of inquiry are not identical. In the 
perspectives of world history, one might be tempted to classify the ‘liter- 
atures’ of the world into three broad kinds: folk literatures (that is, orally 
transmitted unwritten literatures), traditional literatures and modern, 
cosmopolitan literatures. The study of ‘world literature’ does not typi- 
cally seek to incorporate all of these and it is difficult to conceive of 
a methodology which could cope with such a vaulting ambition (for 
one thing, it would be impossible to avoid the inbuilt ethnocentrism of 
literary-historical periodizations). Rather it concerns itself with printed 
literatures that in some way have entered into ‘relations’ with others, 
whose historical point of departure is usually the European Renaissance 
and the development of national literary traditions, and whose current 
terminus is the literary world ‘marketplace’ of the late twentienth cen- 
tury. ‘World’ here thus does not mean ‘global’—in the sense of all the 
literatures of the world—but rather ‘international’, structures that arise 
and transactions that occur acrogs national borders. 


In this context, Franco Moretti has taken from Wallerstein’s world- 
systems theory the formula ‘one but unequal’ as a basis for re-thinking 
the idea of world literature. Although—amazingly—there is no refer- 
ence to either in Casanova’s book (she does cite Braudel’s formula of 
‘unequal structures’), this notion underlies her entire project. Goethe’s 
vision does enter the picture, but less as some ecumenical gathering (in 
anticipation of his notion of world literature, Goethe once referred to 
literature as a ‘common world-council’) than as a competitive market. 
Echoing Antoine Berman’s association of Weltliteratur with Weltmarkt 
and quoting Goethe himself, in a letter to Carlyle, on the formation 
of a ‘general intellectual commerce’ and a ‘market where all nations 
offer their goods’, Casanova proceeds to the construction of a fully- 
fledged theory of the international literary sytem based on relations of 
competition. In respect of its Goethean provenance, one should per- 
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haps not press too hard on what is basically an analogy; her claim that 
Goethe’s idea of a ‘market’ is ‘in no way metaphorical’ is strictly for 
the birds. There is, of course, a literal sense in which one can speak 
of trade here, for instance Franco Moretti’s reflections in Atlas of the 
European Novel on the functioning of ‘narrative markets’ in the nine- 
teenth century, an import—export trade carried out largely on the back 
of translations. Casanova glances at this sort of thing, especially in con- 
nexion with the international book trade in the late twentieth century. 
But how far the analogy of Weltmarkt helps us make sense of Goethe’s 
thinking remains moot. Goethe does not appear to have construed the 
circulation and exchange of works of literature across national borders 
as competitive, and it is unclear how he could have done so, since 
this would presuppose the existence of an international or common 
market in which literary ‘value’ was comparatively and competitively 
assessed. For Goethe, the economic conditions permitting greater circu- 
lation pointed more towards an internationalization of reading publics, 
a new cosmopolitanism of reading. 


Competing nations 


Rivalry and competition, however, are the foregrounded concepts of 
Casanova’s account, buttressed by the theoretical underpinning of 
Bourdieu’s work on the constitution of the literary ‘field’ (although mer- 
cifully she stays away from the most pathological form of the theory 
of literature as agonistic war-zones, Harold Bloom’s). The main con- 
tenders in this arena are nations, where there are winners and losers. 
The international is thus not the result or expression of some free- 
wheeling global cosmopolitanism but of, precisely, the inter-national, 
a cultural conflict between nations and national literatures to control 
the rhythms and outcomes of what she terms ‘literary time’. Literary 
time is related but not reducible to the time of political history (here 
we catch an implicit genuflection to the model of history as ‘series’). 
The great prize is what Casanova fetchingly calls the Greenwich Mean 
Time of literary history. The winners determine Greenwich Mean Time 
by instituting a regime of centre and periphery: the ‘developed’ who 
stipulate and defend the norms of the ‘literary’, and the ‘backward’ who 
strive to catch up. Rivalry creates a ‘space’ at once riven by the contest 
for domination and, ultimately, unified by the cross-border movements 
the competition unleashes. 
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Historically, the argument is centred on three moments. It begins in 
the sixteenth century, with Du Bellay’s Defence et Iustration de la langue 
frangoyse. It matters very much that she start here, by virtue of the 
fact that Du Bellay’s text is a proto-nationalist document in which the 
assertion of the virtues of French against the dominion of Latin (and 
Antiquity generally) coincides with the formation of the nation-state. 
The obvious earlier candidate for starting point, Dante’s De vulgari elo- 
quentia, is dismissed because Dante’s model of a vernacular literary 
language, based on a composite of Tuscan dialects, does not have the 
backing of a unified Italian kingdom; the Dante/Boccaccio/Petrarch 
axis is thus something of a false dawn. For Casanova, Du Bellay’s tract 
sets in motion a historical process whereby France—more particularly, 
Paris—emerges as the dominant force in the shaping of the Republic of 
Letters. Paris becomes the centre par excellence of the international lit- 
erary order, reigning supreme right up until the late twentieth century. 
Casanova rebuts the anticipated charge of Gallocentrism by claiming, 
persuasively, that this has nothing to do with tricolour-waving patriotism 
and everything to do with the historical facts. It does so by projecting 





>It should be noted however that the persuasiveness of placing Paris centre-stage is 
largely of an emprrical sort, based for the most part (above all where the mneteenth 
and twentieth centuries are concerned) on a prohferating list of the non-French 
writers who fantasized, eulogized or visited Paris from different parts of the world. 
At a deeper level the argument would require a more theoretically robust expla- 
nation than that mmphed by purely anecdotal accumulation. Certainly the notion 
that Du Bellay’s interventon somehow smngle-handedly set the whole process in 
motion strams plausibility. Moreover her Paris-centred story stops somewhere in 
the 1960s. It 1s by no means clear that Paris has remained the magnet since then, 
and it would not be mere Anglophone prejudice to assert that London and New 
York have ‘overtaken’ Paris as the key metropolitan loci. A further consideration 
arises here, to do with the scope of Casanova’s study as a whole. Her remit is 
very wide-ranging geographically and quantitatively (the index of authors clocks 
in at around seven hundred entries), while her own overt sympathies are with 
the non-European (more accurately non-Western European), historically ‘under- 
represented’ literatures of the world, suggesting indeed that, rather like Edward 
Said’s Orlentalism, with which it has spiritually much in common, the book itself 
will travel widely. On the other hand, her theoretical frame of reference creates the 
impression of an inescapably Eurocentric purview. Wherever she goes, Europe— 
and Paris in particular—seem not to be far behind. Latin America gets a good 
billing but most especially in terms of those writers who at one point or other 
end up in Europe. Even the Brazilian woters who took a principled stand against 
European influence are defined largely in terms of this Europe-referring stance. 


North America is chiefly represented by Faulkner but, again, largely Faulkner 
as read in Europe (although also Algena, with half a page on Faulkner in Latin 
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itself, and being perceived, as a de-nationalized locus of the universal, 
home to the classic, guardian of taste, resolver of quarrels, arbiter of the 
new, host to the avant-garde—in short, all the cultural appurtenances 
with which a geographical capital accumulates, hoards and dispenses, 
in the somewhat unfortunate economic metaphor which she also takes 
from Bourdieu, literary capital. While it is perfectly legitimate to think of 
literary works as ‘commodities’, sold by authors to publishers and from 
there to readers, it is arguably illicit to extend the relevant thought to 
the notion of ‘capital’. i 


Orbiting around the Sun City, like so many provincial satellites or men- 
acing predators (England), is more or less everybody else, in a historical 
trajectory running until our own time. The second moment highlighted 
in this relatively longue durée is the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the period of what Casanova calls the ‘Herder-effect’, with the 
development of various resistances to French literary rule, largely in the 
form of a turn to folk traditions and the corresponding ideologies of 
tribal nationalism (she does not herself use the term ‘tribal’; acquaint- 
ance with Martin Thom’s Republics, Nations and Tribes might well have 
tempered her admiration for this sort of stuff and modified the narra- 
tive of poor relations struggling for admission to the Pantheon). The 
third moment concerns the effects of empire and, later in the twentieth 
century, of decolonization, characterized by the flow across national 
boundaries and a strong pull to the metropolitan centres of the West— 
still crucially Paris, whose authority as centre of a dominant national 
culture is at once confirmed and yet contested (or dissolved) by the 


America). Russia enters the picture by way of another émigré, Nabokov; otherwise 
silence. The Arab world scarcely figures beyond North Africa, as related to France, 
although sub-Saharan Afnca gets more coverage (Chinua Achebe, Ngugi wa 
Thiong'o, Daniel Olorunfemi Fagunwa’s collection of Yoruba tales). Japan gets a 
brief entry on the poet Sakutarð Hagiwara, with even a quotation from one of his 
poems (tnstructively the one that, in French translation, begins with the lme: ‘Ah! 
Je voudrais aller en France’) but is otherwise mentioned only in terms of its colonial 
relations with Korea (another ‘small hterature’). China is pretty well off the map. 
For the Indian subcontinent, she rounds up the usual suspects (Tagore, Rushdie). 
The choices of course make sense ın terms of her working hypotheses and, as I 
have already suggested, whatever ‘world literature’ can be taken to mean it can’t 
mean all the literatures of the world. But ıt would not be unreasonable to malin- 
tain that the hypotheses themselves skew the picture, such that the inclusions and 
omissions, as well as the distribution of emphasis in the discussions, constantly 
return us in one way or another to the shores of the Vieux Continent. 
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arrival of outsider figures from all parts of the globe, those whom she 
terms the ‘ex-centrics’. This supplies the essential form of the modern 
international literary system: multiple, heterogeneous but also strati- 
fied and hierarchical. In connexion with the ‘ex-centrics’, she sketches 
three typologies: the ‘rebels’, who stay at home to cultivate their local 
cultural patch—a (post)colonial extension of the Herder-effect—or who, 
after wandering, return home (for example, the Kenyan writer Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o quitting English for his native Gikuyu); the ‘assimilated’, 
who are absorbed into the system on its own terrain (Naipaul); and 
the ‘revolutionaries’, whose basic position vis-à-vis Greenwich Mean 
Time is neither avoidance nor assimilation but subversion (Beckett 
and others too numerous to mention). The revolutionaries are the real 
heroes of the tale, producing a new measure of literary time, a patri- 
moine littéraire mondial, a truly international form of literary capital, 
for the most part in Paris. What makes them heroes is that, in besieg- 
ing the citadels of the literary imperium, they succeed in conquering not 
only for themselves but for the institution of literature a certain ‘free- 
dom’ and ‘autonomy’; literature not only becomes fully international, it 
also becomes ‘literature’, a practice finally freed from its subjection to 
national imperatives. There are thus two kinds of literary ‘autonomy’: 
a false or mystified kind, which arises when a major literary power has 
accumulated enough literary ‘capital’ to allow the writer to go about his 
or her business relatively unmolested (in this reminiscent of Gramsci’s 
‘traditional intellectual’); and a true autonomy, hard-won in the strug- 
gles of the ‘ex-centric’ to enter the force field of the literary system. 


If we stand back and ask what are the key questions subtending 
Casanova's account, they would seem to be twofold and interrelated: the 
nature and significance of relations between national literatures, and 
the status of the competitive model of literary history. These are with- 
out doubt genuinely interesting questions.t The devil, as ever, is in the 





4 We can jettison Casanova’s use of the term ‘repubhe’ as an intellectual non- 
starter. This has become something of a bad habit in French literary scholarship, 
often little more than a jingle empty of any kind of determinate meaning. The 
modern sense of the Republic of Letters is an invention of the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. In the first place, its members were scholars, not imagina- 
tive writers. In the second place, they did not think of themselves as representatives 
of ‘national’ traditions and still less as caught up in relations of rivalry and compe- 
tition. They saw themselves (perhaps a delusion) as participants m a cooperative 
community of knowledge. Finally, the modus operandi of the Repubhc of Letters 
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detail. It is not that the national-competitive model is irrelevant; on the 
contrary, it can be made to do much useful work. In particular it should 
be stressed that, unlike many of her precursors who deploy the competi- 
tive view, Casanova does see that, if it has any grip at all, it is at the level 
of the national, given that nation-state relations really do unfold histori- 
cally as a field of rivalry. It is simply that in her hands it is made to do 
all the work—accorded such grand explanatory powers that it is effec- 
tively posited as capable of accounting for everything. But for this claim 
to stand up it would have to be subjected, Popper-style, to a range of 
counter-considerations, none of which get a look in. 


Domestic conflicts 


The most predictable objection to the model is that there are variables 
other than nation and relations other than competition. Take two exam- 
ples (one mentioned by Casanova, the other not) from the canon of one 
of the more powerful players in the alleged rivalry game, English litera- 
ture. Both Wordsworth and Shakespeare have been adduced as major 
figures in the unfolding of the ‘national genius’, the making of the 
‘Englishness’ of English literature, with particular reference to an alleged 
rivalry with French hegemony. There are unquestionably ‘competitive’ 
impulses animating Wordsworth’s appeal to the language (specifically, 
the diction) of the ‘common man’, in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
as the basis for a new kind of poetry, attuned to the textures of the 
ordinary and the everyday. It might just be possible to hear in this a 
very distant echo of a nationalist hostility, based on an assumed English 
common-sense empiricism of ‘experience’, to the formality and artifici- 
ality of French literary culture. But whereas in the roughly contemporary 
case of the German turn to ‘folk’ material we hear this not so much as an 
echo than as a roar, Wordsworth’s competitive agenda seems to involve 
very different variables, such as class, gender and region, all of which 
are internal to pressures and debates within England itself. The appeal 





was that of the private communication, thus quite distinct from the more com- 
mercially based conditions that permit the international flows Goethe has in mind 
when, ın the early nineteenth century, he formulates the idea of Weltliteratur; in 
these terms, we might indeed wish to see the latter as replacing rather than comple- 
menting the older Latinate Republic of Letters. See Anne Goldgar, Impolite Learning. 
Conduct and Community in the Republic of Letters 1680-1750, New Haven 1995. I am 
also grateful to Stephan Hoesel-Uhlig for hus helpful comments on this point. 
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to the language of the common man is a class-based move, directed at 
the polite discourse of eighteenth-century English poetry; the appeal to 
the common man, an attempt to restore masculine virtues in the face 
of the ‘feminizing’ influence of the late eighteenth-century poetesses; 
and the location of these possibilities, in the world of the Lake District, 
as the opening of a regional divide between North and South, rural 
and urban. Relative to these concerns, nation seems to come way down 
the list. Wordsworth’s case tells us not only that inter-national competi- 
tion is not necessarily the primary motor of absolutely pivotal literary 
developments but also that a monolithic image of ‘nation’ can mask all 
manner of divisions and constituencies. It is a major shortcoming of 
her book that Casanova treats every single literary /linguistic community 
from the sixteenth century onwards as if it were, actually or aspiration- 
ally, national in character. 


Shakespeare or Racine? 


Secondly, take the deployment of Shakespeare from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards in the formation of a ‘national’ literary identity in England. 
Casanova has it that the use of Shakespeare in the constitution of the 
‘Englishness’ of English literature is to be understood principally in 
terms of national rivalry with France and French neoclassical drama. 
Here she takes her cue from Linda Colley’s Britons. Competition with 
France is certainly part of this story, especially in the potential kinship 
of Shakespeare’s formal freedoms with English natural-law theories of 
liberty as against the rule-bound character of French drama, associated 
more with a political culture dominated by a centralized, monarchical 
state. But it would be just as plausible to see the Shakespeare—Racine 
opposition more as a debate about the poetics of dramatic art than as 
totemic items in an agon of nations—that is, as a debate concerned with 
what makes for successful drama, rather than for a distinctively national 
one. For ‘Shakespeare’ was not a uniquely English affair. The national- 
rivalry scenario might, once again, make sense of the appropriation of 
Shakespeare in Germany, as part of the struggle against the hegemony 
of French ‘taste’ which Frederick the Great had sought to impose. But 
what of the appropriation inside France itself? In turning away from 
Racine towards Shakespeare (Stendhal’s Shakespeare et Racine is its ener- 
getic polemical statement), the French Romantics were hardly enlisting 
in the cause of English literary nationalism against the French variety, 
on the argument that England was now poised to seize the high ground 
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in the rivalry of nations. If anything, the French Romantics were them- 
selves fervent literary nationalists, deeply preoccupied with liberating 
the spirit of French drama from the dead weight of normative ‘rules’; but 
who, in pursuit of that goal, were unafraid to cross the Channel for inspi- 
ration and legitimation. They were unafraid to do so because their prime 
concern was less with defending a national legacy than with refashion- 
ing French understanding of what it meant, under certain conditions, 
to write a good play. This suggests not just a dilution of the ‘national’ 
criterion but, equally importantly,-a major adjustment of the red-in- 
tooth-and-claw competitive model It might make more sense to speak 
here of literary ‘negotiations’, itself of course a diplomatico-commercial 
term, but with the implication of at least a modicum of cooperative 
rather than competitive transaction. This would not necessarily mean 
that the negotiations constitute a cozily eirenic exchange; they may well 
be fraught with tension and ambivalence.’ 


The implications of this particular case take us well into what is prob- 
lematic about Casanova’s terms and assumptions. It is not just that, 
even on its own terms, the account fails to address the full range of rel- 
evant facts. The real problem is with the terms themselves, above all 
‘nation’ and ‘literature’, which behave in her text like two twins, mirror- 


3 ‘Negotiation’ would carry the minimalist presupposition of some common lan- 
guage in and over which to negotiate, although without m any way papering over 
the many cognitive misfits and value-clashes that might and do arise in the con- 
duct of negotiations. It would simply mean that what, for a given culture, might 
be experienced as ‘alien conceptions’ should not translate as ‘the conceptions of 
aliens’, as Bernard Wiliams has wittily put it. The importance of this thought for 
Casanova’s argument is that 1t meets head-on one of the more fashionable and 
extreme types of rivalry theory, namely the so-called incommensurabilty hypo- 
thesis, according to which different cultural systems are mutually unintelligible to 
one another and thus non-translatable. The most influential contemporary version 
of this hypothesis has been Jean-François Lyotard’s view, in La Condition postnod- 
eme and Le Différend, that Western grands récits have not merely dominated but 
effectively annihilated alternative narratives by the simple gesture of refusing to 
recognize their terms. In Lyotard’s agon there can be no common ground for dis- 
cussion, transachon and adjudication, there is simply war between winners and 
losers. Casanova does not go this far, although there is a certain implicit drift in 
this direction. But it is not at all clear that a scenario of this type will help us 
make much sense of Weltliteratur. If, as is the case, the latter involves ‘unequal’ 
access to cultural resources, this notion is coherent only 1f we presume the exist- 
ence of something in common, equal access to which can be mmagined as in 
principle possible or desirable. 
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images of each other, locking the argument into a self-confirming circle. 
While they yield interesting questions, their effective hypostasis pro- 
duces answers that are at best incomplete, at worst badly skewed. Nation 
in fact functions here as a kind of a priori. At one point she maintains 
that ‘national literary and linguistic capital is a form of primary defi- 
nition, a priori and almost inescapable, for the writer’, an assumption 
whereby conclusions are already contained in premises, thus guarantee- 
ing in advance the outcomes the argument seeks to secure. In respect of 
what can go wrong with an exclusive reliance on the category of ‘nation’, 
perhaps we can do no better than pause briefly over a concept that recurs 
often in Casanova’s text, that of ‘small literatures’. This is famously asso- 
ciated with an essay by Kafka, which in Casanova’s book is cited dozens 
of times and which, moreover, gets a section all to itself (although to call 
it an ‘essay’ is already to beg questions: it is more a prose poem, a kind 
of playful caprice; a generic consideration that has some bearing on the 
substantive issues it throws up). 


Writing back 


Small literatures correspond more or less to what, in Casanova’s 
terms, are the excluded or marginalized members of the national- 
international literary system (in Kafka’s case, Czech and Yiddish). 
Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari made Kafka’s essay an early version 
of the script in which the Empire-writes-back, by the simple expedient of 
converting the concept of ‘small literature’ into that of ‘minority 
literature’, which is then attributed explosive ‘revolutionary’ potential. 
Happily, Casanova junks the Deleuzian assimilation of small to minor- 
ity as a category-mistake, producing an image of Kafka as a prophetic 
revolutionary quite at odds with his real preoccupations. On the other 
hand, she defines these preoccupations entirely in terms of nation and 
nationalism. Kafka’s interest in Czech and Yiddish literature has to do 
with the ways in which ‘small’ nations form a national literary iden- 
tity. She even goes so far as to claim that ‘for Kafka, in his own terms, 
nationalism is one of the great political convictions’. Kafka does indeed 
speak of the role of small literatures in forging national ‘solidarity’ and 
the like early in his essay, but—this is why its generic form as a kind 
of poetic arabesque is so important—the terms of small-nation ethnic 
nationalism are, towards the close of his enigmatic text, despatched 
into another space altogether, dominated by a playful tone of gaiety 
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and wit, as if ‘nationalism’ were now a kind of burlesque ‘topic’ rather 
than the ground of an ardent political commitment. 


The form is that of a literary performance, a high-spirited dance around 
the edges of the serious and the non-serious, in which it is difficult to 
tell what is being advocated, if indeed anything at all, bearing in mind 
what happens to the notion of ‘advocacy’ and the discourse of ‘rights’ 
in Kafka’s own fictions. (Casanova herself occasionally speaks the lan- 
guage of rights—the ‘right’ of small literatures to exist—as if literary 
history could be imagined as a kind of international court at The Hague.) 
Small literatures do not ‘compete’ with large ones, in the form of affirm- 
ing ethnic ‘difference’ against a potentially obliterating Other. A small 
literature’s writers may compete with each other, in a spirit of ‘liveli- 
ness’, since one of its defining features for Kafka is the lack of grand 
canonical figures whose authority might silence dissenting voices. But 
this lack also confines them to a backwater, inhabited by ‘petty themes’ 
and ‘small enthusiasms’. What comes out of this matters to Kafka, but 
not in the way that Casanova appears to think. One can respect small 
literatures for their popular-democratic ‘liveliness’ and ‘intimacy’ (freed 
from the strains and anxieties of either high-canonical or extra-territorial 
competition) but also want to escape them as stiflingly narrow. They are 
certainly not deployed by Kafka to set forth an agenda or to furnish a 
‘model’, least of all for Kafka’s own literary enterprise. 


This is crucial. In relation to the Czech context, Deleuze also makes a fur- 
ther move, which is to read Kafka’s own fictional writing as an instance 
of minority literature, specifically as an instantiation of a ‘dialect’ called 
literary Prague-German. This is a complete nonsense. Whatever written 
Prague-German looked like (Deleuze doesn’t tell us), Kafka didn’t write 
it. What he wrote was an oddly focused, because simultaneously de- and 
re-metaphoricized, form of High German. Casanova wanders into this 
minefield, but with a displacement of attention from Prague-German to 
Yiddish. The result is catastrophic one can describe 


Kafka’s entire literary enterprise as a monument to the glory of Yiddish ... 
and as an œuvre founded on a desperate recourse [une pratique désespérée] 
to the German language . . . In this sense, one could consider his 
work as ‘translated’ mm its entirety from a language he was not able to 
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The only thought this description, in which words are unmoored from 
meaning, can conceivably suggest is that, whatever language Casanova 
read Kafka in, it was not the original. She moreover fails to understand 
that what Kafka is good at is not succumbing to despair but making 
jokes, albeit poignant ones. An exceptionally good joke is the following 
extract from a letter to Max Brod, on the ‘impossible’ relation of 
German—Jewish writers to German (and thus by implication to Yiddish; 
or rather—not at all the same thing—to Yiddish-German; mauscheln as 
Kafka put it): 


They existed among three impossibilities, which I just happen to call lın- 
guistic impossibilities . . . These are: the umpossibility of not writing, the 
impossibility of writing German, the impossibility of writing differently. 
One might also add a fourth impossibility, the impossibility of wnting. 
This doubled double-bind just about covers all the angles, exhausted 
with the ghoulish glee of the logical permutations of a Beckett novel. As 
it happens, Casanova stakes all on this well-known passage, with quite a 
large bet on the fourth option—thus confusing Kafka’s sense of humour 
with the statement of a literary programme. It doesn’t tell us much about 
the prose of Das Schloss.’ 


The Irish example 


The scenario of underdog nations, battling for a place in a literary 
sun blocked by the shadow of tyrant languages and literatures, is also 
her way with another strategic example. Ireland (especially of the Irish 
Literary Revival centred on the Abbey Theatre and the Gaelic League) 
is offered as a paradigm case of the rebellion of a small nation against 
the colonizing dominion of a big one, ‘paradigmatic’ in that it offers, 
in every detail, a model of ‘subversion’ of the ‘literary order’. This recy- 
cling of tendentious legend will not do. There is, of course, a very 
important national-liberationist dimension to the Irish case; but it is 


6 Iris Bruce informs me that there exists a Yiddish translation of The Trial by 
Melech Ravitch. Her comment: ‘the translation was very good, very literal and 
faithful to the original: precisely because he Yiddishized Kafka, he made me 
see the difference’. 

7 On the question of Kafka and small literatures, I have benefited greatly from 
numerous exchanges with Stanley Corngold. See his ‘Kafka and the Dialect of Small 
Literatures’, College Literature, Special Issue: Critical Theory ın Post-Communist 
Cultures, voL ar, no. 1 (February 1994), 89-401. 
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neither adequately grasped nor adequately contextualized if it is seen 
as the only dimension. Irish literature is not and never was positioned 
historically and culturally in the same way as, say, Polish—Yiddish litera- 
ture. In the first place, the potentially upbeat narrative of the Revival 
works only if you leave out what was also darkly regressive about it 
the association, for example, of Yeats’s Celtic twilight with his enthusi- 
asm for the Irish Blue Shirts. Secondly, the exclusive insistence on the 
emancipatory struggles of a small nation hugely distorts the actual facts 
of Irish (including Anglo-Irish) literary history, from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. In connexion with the Irish ‘paradigm’, Casanova cites 
Kafka’s idea of small literatures as if the former were an exemplary 
illustration of the latter. But, it will be recalled, for Kafka one of the 
defining features of a small literature is that it has no great canonical 
figures. This could scarcely be maintained in respect of Irish writing. In 
this regard, perhaps I could cite the somewhat indirect testimony of an 
extremely well-read Irishman. 


I have on my mantelpiece a framed document issued in 1969 by 
the Inner London Quarter Sessions. It is a notice confirming a sen- 
tence of Conditional Discharge in respect of a charge of ‘threatening 
to murder’. The person whom my father threatened to murder was 
Georges Bidault of OAS fame, in the form of a letter written while 
under the influence on the day the London evening newspapers head- 
lined General de Gaulle’s pardon. Addressed and despatched to Mr 
Georges Bidault, Paris, France, the letter ran as follows: ‘Dear Mr 
Bidault, if you were in Dublin, three of us would drive up into the 
Wicklow Mountains and only two of us would come back down. Yours, 
James Prendergast’. Two days later—the letter having been intercepted 
by Interpol—my father was arrested by two Special Branch officers and 
charged with threatening to assassinate a figure in French public life. At 
the trial, prosecuting counsel took various tacks, one of them—rather 
oddly in the circumstances—being to suggest that, as a pig-ignorant 
Irishman, perhaps my father did not have a very secure grip on the 
finer points of English. His reply, directed to the bench, was memora- 
ble: ‘Your Honour, like Dean Swift, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, 
William Butler Yeats, George Bernard Shaw, John Millington Synge, 
Sean O’Casey, James Joyce, Samuel Beckett, I occasionally have diff- 
culties with the English language’. The beak found this rather droll; 
case—conditionally—dismissed. 
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The point of course is that, however it stands to canonical literary pro- 
duction in England during the period in question, this roll-call hardly 
reflects what Casanova (or, more pertinently, Kafka) understands by 
‘small’ literature. Making sense of this roll-call is a complex business, 
and no single narrative will do justice to it. Casanova’s mono-track 
account edits out these complexities and, when it reaches the cases of 
Joyce and Beckett, starts to creak alarmingly. Joyce (including, indeed 
pre-eminently including the Joyce of Finnegans Wake) is represented as 
an anti-English revolutionary. Joyce certainly re-located out of Ireland 
and the English-speaking world to become a European equivalent of 
the Wandering Jew and, at one point, asserted that he did not ‘write in 
English’. But to claim that, in Finnegans Wake of all texts, Joyce strove to 
give back to Ireland ‘a language that would be its own’ will be news to 
Irish writers and readers and is simply to mis-identify Irish with what 
Anthony Burgess, characterizing the language of Finnegans Wake, aptly 
called a form of ‘Eurish’. 


Matters get worse when she turns her attention to Beckett. We still 
need a satisfactory account of Becketts relations to Ireland, Irishness 
and Irishry (though Anthony Cronin had a shot at it in his biography).* 
Casanova seems to believe that this is best understood by seeing 
Beckett’s work as representing ‘a completion of the constituting of Irish 
literary space and of its process of emancipation’. To this end she is com- 
pelled to maintain that Beckett switched to French in order to escape the 
colonizing grip of English:on Irish letters (where ‘Irish’, linguistically 
speaking, would now have to mean Gaelic). This does not stand up in 
the face of what little we know about the matter. Indeed, such a motive 
would have made little coherent ideological sense, since it was a switch 
to what was itself, from the point of view of, say, North Africa, an ‘impe- 
rial’ language. In so far as we can have any clear view of his motives, it 
would seem that Beckett took up French not to escape Anglo-Irish but 
to escape the word-spinning seductions of James Joyce. Beckett’s eman- 
cipation is not about the emancipation of ‘Irish literary space’; itis about 
the emancipation of Samuel Beckett.9 


* Samuel Beckett: The Last Modernist, London 1996. 

9 I concede, however, that this is perhaps over-dogmatic, and certainly would 
not wish it to be taken as implymg an individualist model of literary history (a 
more amiable version of Bloom’s anxiety of influence). It may well be that it was 
only in his French-speaking fictional world that Beckett could manage and absorb 
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The examples of Joyce and Beckett also raise another set of questions, 
which return us to the category of the ‘ex-centric’ in the experience of 
decolonization. This, we have already seen, is cast as a heroic story. 
It is also, curiously, sometimes cast as a teleological one, whereby 
what has happened had to happen, as a sort of progress-fable in high 
Enlightenment mode. Those of us of more sceptical dispositions might 
want at this point to recall Raymond Williams’s acid remarks in The 
Politics of Modernism about the ‘ratified’ version of modernism and the 
avant-garde as a selective version, marketed at the expense of other ten- 
dencies. We do not have to share Williams’s scarcely veiled hostility to 
the City of Exiles and Emigrés (he is thinking of New York rather than 
Paris) and his preference for more ‘settled’, local cultures. There is here 
a whiff of Zhdanovite prejudice against ‘deracinated’ cosmopolitans, 
but there is also a corrective to the thickly upholstered jet-setting com- 
fort in which metropolitan postcolonial discourse has recently tended 
to get about. More importantly, this deheroicizing view of the footloose 
avant-garde may encourage a strictly analytical distinction of some note 
and implication. What Casanova invests in the idea of Paris, as historic 
centre of the international literary order, is indissociable from positing 
it as a capital city; this is vital by virtue of the link tying capital to nation. 
But perhaps we might want to think of the Paris of the twentieth-century 
avant-garde and then, later, the postcolonial diaspora, more as a metrop- 
olis, in terms of the formal distinctions sketched by Anne Querrien 
in ‘The Metropolis and the Capital’. Here, the capital is a political 
and cultural ‘centre’, with the power and the authority to dominate a 
wider ‘territory’, to keep in place a ‘social hierarchy’ and to ‘subjugate a 
population . . . to a common heritage’. A metropolis, on the other hand, 
‘ig not a centre and has no centre’; it ‘has no identity to preserve’. It 
‘begins with the slightest desire to exchange’, is ‘made up of networks’, 
puts ‘an incongruous mix of beings into circulation’ and is ‘the place 
where migrants find their socially predetermined destination’.” 


Twentieth-century Paris is, of course, neither exclusively one or the 
other, but is perhaps best seen as straddling both: a political capital, 


‘Ireland’. Furthermore, if I have concentrated on these two examples, it 1s partly 
because they loom very large in Casanova’s book, partly because they are cases with 
which I have some familiarity. What ‘small literatures’ look like once one quits the 
Prague—Dublin axis would be for others to say (for example, the Japan—Korea rela- 
tion, which Casanova briefly mentions but does not discuss at great length). 

» Zone, 1/2, 1986. 
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tied to the nation; a cultural metropolis, relatively detached from it—an 
abstract space of exchange-relations, in which national identities from 
both home and abroad dissolve in the operations of the literary market- 
place. While this has involved immensely painful struggles for some 
(though by no means all) individual writers, as a social reality it is not 
a heroic phenomenon. Moreover, it unravels the tightly knotted nation— 
market interdependency, which plays such a large part in Casanova’s 
whole argument, by suggesting that, under these conditions, nation and 
market start to tug apart. Admittedly, in one chapter she distinguishes 
between literary internationalization and commercial globalization; but 
even here, still insists on referring to Paris as a ‘capital’. 


Forms of writing 


The lock on the argument engineered by the a priori category of the 
nation is further tightened by what goes unexamined in the other 
key term of her text: the meaning and reference of the word ‘liter- 
ature’. I have already pointed out that the idea of world literature 
cannot practically be taken to refer to all the verbal arts around the 
globe (amongst other things, it excludes cultures whose only or main 
form of self-expression is oral recitation unless and until they become 
transmissible through transcription). ‘Literature’ in this context is 
tied to print-based literacy and, as Benedict Anderson has shown, is 
indeed directly linked to the creation of nation-states. But even within 
this more limited framework, it does not follow that ‘literature’ has 
always signified what Casanova effectively takes it to mean. In La 
République mondiale des lettres it is relentlessly absorbed into the equa- 
tion with imaginative writing but—remarkably, in a book that stresses 
the historicity of literature—without any apparent awareness that, on 
a world-historical view, the equation is itself a very recent invention. A 
chapter headed ‘L'invention de la littérature’ is about many things, but 
one thing it is not about is the invention of ‘literature’ in the sense 
that matters here. 


That the restricted meaning in fact became the dominant one, largely 
through a process of specialization within European literary history, 
would of course fit neatly into one dimension of Casanova’s self-imposed 
brief; but only if explicitly clarified as a historical phenomenon in its 
own right, in place of an approach which takes for granted the sense of 
‘literature’ as denoting essentially poems, plays and novels. One way it 
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might have done would be through a contrast with the term of her title, 
not ‘littérature’ but ‘ettres’, whose semantic history, while not identical 
to that of its equivalent English term ‘letters’, overlaps with the early 
and much broader humanist meaning of ‘literature’ as forms of writing 
and reading that make for polite learning. There is an anthropological 
as well as historical dimension to this issue. What in the West is called 
‘literature’, in India is called kavya, and in China wen; though cognate 
terms in some respects, they clearly are not identical. Thus, the sugges- 
tion that twentieth-century decolonization is the moment of liberation 
for ‘all the countries hitherto excluded from the very idea of literature 
proper (in Africa, in India, in Asia)’ presumes a view of what is ‘proper’ 
to literature that works only if it excludes vast swathes of Indian and 
Chinese writing, which sit quite comfortably within the systems of kavya 
and wen. Casanova rails, here and there, against ethnocentrism; but her 
description of the international literary system depends on a system of 
categories that is ethnocentric itself. 


A second difficulty stems from the fact that Casanova shuffles between 
using the term ‘literature’ both with and without quotation marks, in the 
latter case as if she were talking of the actual article, as distinct from par- 
ticular ideological constructions of it. Indeed, she insists that as a practice 
literature possesses a certain specificity, even an autonomy—although, 
in refusing to sever literary practice from the pressures of a wider history, 
she quite rightly repudiates that mystified version of ‘autonomy’ which 
hives literature off into the self-sealing category of the ‘aesthetic’. The 
problem however is that, from her end of the autonomist position, she 
supplies no guidance whatsoever as to what this specificity is supposed 
to look like; there is no literary analysis. What we are given are his- 
torically situated perceptions of authors, traditions and writings (those 
produced by literary histories, polemical essays, publicity machines) but 
no sense of what makes a literary text a text. Perceptions are hugely 
variable. There are many perceptions, and corresponding uses, of, say, 
Shakespeare, other than those congenial to readers of nationalist persua- 
sions. What we need is an account of how Shakespeare’s actual practice 
of writing meshes with the image of Shakespeare directly relevant to her 
argument (the Shakespeare of the eighteenth century); that is, we need 
Shakespeare as well as ‘Shakespeare’.” Perceptions are a perfectly legiti- 


= See Graham Bradshaw’s Misrepresentations: Shakespeare and the Materialists 
(Ithaca, NY 1993) for a beautiful elucidation of this point. 
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mate object of inquiry; but without some scrutiny of the texts onto which 
they are projected, there can be no justification for taking the term ‘lit- 
erature’ out of quotation marks. 


This is not a demand that the project of world-literary history make room 
for the techniques of close reading—although one can happily fanta- 
size that potentially fertile if unwieldy marriage; it might yield some 
acquaintance with, for example, the textures of Kafka’s prose. The lack 
of any literary-analytical perspective, however, does have major adverse 
knock-on effects for the validity of Casanova’s more general arguments. 
One such is that the relatively frozen, homogenized entity ‘literature’ 
entails a radical neglect of important generic discriminations—which, 
once restored to their rightful place, threaten to drive a coach and 
horses through her decisive and unbreakable anchorage of literature 
to nation and inter-nation rivalry. The genre that gives the best results 
from her point of view is the novel—as at once buoyantly migratory 
and yet the source of such acutely contentious cultural politics. Franco 
Moretti has adapted world-systems theory to an account of the ‘world’ 
travels of the novel genre, arguing that tensions often arise from the 
attempt to graft the abstract, formal schemes of the Western novel 
onto the particularity of indigenous social experience, although in terms 
that reveal a high degree of variability: in some cases the tensions are 
easily managed, in others they remain severe. An extreme case, which 
might well take Moretti’s fancy, is the novel Giambatista Viko by the 
Zairean writer Mbwil a Mpaang Ngal, in which the narrator is put on 
trial by the village elders for having forsaken oral, storytelling culture in 
favour of the written forms of Western narrative. Moretti’s conclusion 
is very like Casanova’s competitive model: the novel is the generic site 
of a ‘struggle for symbolic hegemony’ (although elsewhere in Moretti’s 
work relations of competition are posed in neo-Darwinian rather than 
Bourdieuesque terms). 


But if the novel can be seen as heavily freighted with the political, this 
is not patently the case with other literary genres. Drama seems to travel 
less anxiously. Wole Soyinka’s Bacchae is in many ways a re-write of 
Euripides; but less as a combative take on ancient Greek tragedy (in 
respect of his other play, Death and the Horseman, he has explicitly repu- 
diated the fashionable postcolonial view that it is about the ‘clash of 
cultures’) than as a successfully negotiated adaptation to indigenous 
material—perhaps because, by virtue of its formal conventions, drama 
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lends itself more readily to the resources of orality and rituaL? How 
might the national-competitive construct work with lyric poetry? Or what 
of that older genre within the institution of European letters, namely, 
letters, in the epistolary sense? The map of centre and periphery would 
apply here in terms of the division between literate and illiterate, but 
there is no evidence whatsoever that it involved rivalries between cul- 
tures and nations. Within the practice of the genre itself, it seems not to 
have occurred to anyone that there was a distinctively ‘Dutch’ or ‘French’ 
or ‘English’ way of composing a letter. One of the greatest letter-writers 
of them all, Mme de Sévigné, could at a stretch be made to serve the 
designs of French literary-imperial ambitions; but her most intelligent 
admirer, Marcel Proust—whose spirit Walter Benjamin described as 
‘intransigently French’—never saw it this way at all. 


The devil, I have said, is in the detail. This should not be confused 
with a nominalist position that dissolves all grand perspectives into the 
messy play of particulars. It is rather that a single, generalizing descrip- 
tion misses too much and is destined to do so, if it is offered as the 
description. What is needed is a proliferation of competing (sic) but 
also mutually nuancing predicates, description that is thick rather than 
thin—though of course this is all too easily said; just how thickly it can 
be spun by any mortal must remain almost beyond the powers of our 
imagining, let alone our executive capacities. 


a Discussing the Bacchae, Soyinka has spoken of ‘the capability of the drama (or 
ritual) of the gods to travel as aesthetically and passionately as the gods themselves’ 
(Myth, Literature and the African World, Cambridge 1978, p. 7). He also makes the 
devastating pont that the capability of literary forms to travel cross-culturally is not 
always matched by corresponding recognitions of that fact. His book originally con- 
sisted of a series of lectures given at Cambridge University, of which he writes: The 
lectures were duly given, but they took place entirely m the Department of Social 
Anthropology. Casual probing after it was all over indicated that the Department of 
English (or perhaps some key individual) did not believe in any such mythical beast 
as “African Literature”.’ If we put these two moments from Soyinka’s text together, 
we have a prime case of what literary ‘negotiations’ can look like on the ground. 
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THE DANIEL SINGER PRIZE 


THE DANIEL SINGER MILLENNIUM PRIZE FOUNDATION _ Invites 
submissions to the 2001 Danlel Singer Prize competition. The $2,500 
annual prize Is a tribute to the outstanding writer, lecturer and thinker, 
who dled In December 2000. 


His last book Whose Millennium? Theirs or Ours? offered insights into the 
next stage of the struggle for social justice and human rights, a struggle 
which shaped and Indeed defined Daniel's Ie. 


The prize will be awarded for an original essay of not more than 5,000 
words, which advances his ideas and ideals. Essays may be submitted in 
any language, but If other than English, ft would be helpful to append an 
English translation. 


ao will be judged. by a panel of experts appointed by the Foundatlon. 
e winning essay will be announced in the month of December 2001, and 
the winner will be Invited to deliver a public lecture based on the essay. 


Submissions should be made no later than 31st July 2001 to: The Daniel Singer 
Millennium Prize Foundation, Inc., PO Box 334, Sherman, Connecticut 06784, USA 
All enquiries should be sent to this address 


NATIONALISM AND THE LEFT 


A conference organised by the LPMAN-MILIBAND Trust for 
Socialist Education and Research, to be held at the University of 
Leeds on 20/21 April 2001. 


Speakers from Palestine, Israel, Scotland, Austria, Slovenia, 
Sweden and England, including Tommy Sheridan (MSP), Francis 
Mulhern (Middlesex Universtty). 


Sessions on: Nationalism and the Left Today; The problem of 

national identity; the conflict in the Middle East; Western Europe 

and the challenge of right-wing nationalism; nationaHsm in 

the post-communist world; the response of parties of the Left to 
problems of nationalism. 


The conference starts at 4.00 p.m. on Friday 20 April, m Room LG15, Michael 
Sadler Building (Arts Block), Untverstty of Leeds, and continues on Saturday 
21 April from 10.00 to 430 p.m. Cost of the conference 1s £10; studemnts/ 
unwaged free. For detafled programme contact John Schwarzmantel, Institute 
for Potttics and International Studies, Universtty of Leeds, LS2 gJT; or email 
j.j-schwarzmantel@leeds.ac.uk or Susannah Lane, pigsri@leeds.ac.uk 





PETER WOLLEN 


SITUATIONISTS 


AND ARCHITECTURE 


HIS IS NOT a conventional scholarly essay. Instead I want 

to discuss a number of topics addressed by the Situationists, 

making a kind of collage of commentaries on what seem to 

me to be key elements of their thought in relation to archi- 
tecture and the city—which were, indeed, centrally important issues 
for them. These elements are as follows: 1, the minaret; 2, the gypsy 
camp; 3, dérive; 4, Mad King Ludwig; 5, the Postman Cheval; 6, the 
Merzbau; 7, Le Corbusier; 8, Paris; 9, psychogeography; 10, Love on the 
Left Bank, 11, white bicycles; 12, détournement; 13, the Cavern of Anti- 
Matter; 14, New Babylon; 15, Watts; 16, the Architecture of Despair; 
17, Vienna’s Place—and finally: 18, Albisola. 


I 


I begin with the minaret. In 1948 Asger Jorn wrote an article titled ‘What 
is an Ornament?’, which was published in an obscure Danish journal. 
That same year, he had spent time in Djerba, Tunisia, which I believe is 
the same place that Paul Klee visited and which had such an influence 
on his calligraphic style of drawing. Among the illustrations to Jorn’s 
essay was one juxtaposing a ‘horsetail’ and a minaret. The horsetail is 
a kind of plant, whose structure is very similar to that of the minaret 
depicted next to it—a kind of telescopic series of towers, each with a nar- 
rower diameter than the last, piled on top of each other, finally ending 
with a tiny little turret at the topmost point. (The picture of the horsetail 
looks as if it was one of Blossfeldt’s famous series of photographs of 
plants, but I have not been able to check this.) The point Jorn wishes to 
make is summed up in his caption: ‘Horsetail and Minaret. They resem- 
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ble each other, not because the minaret is a copy of a plant but because 
this is the natural mode of form in matter.’ Underneath, there is a simi- 
lar juxtaposition of a totem pole and a chestnut branch, also lookalikes. 
Jorn observes that ‘the nature of art is not to imitate the external forms 
of nature (naturalism) but to create natural art. Natural sculpture which 
is true to its material will be identical to nature’s forms without seeking 
to imitate.’ Architecture and sculpture, I might note, here seem to be 
treated as if they were more or less the same thing. 


Asger Jorn had gone to Djerba in order to confirm the views put forward 
by the Swedish architectural theorist, Erik Lundberg. According to Jorn, 
writing in the late 1940s, ‘Erik Lundberg seems to be the first in the civi- 
lized world, America included, who has been able to give a definition of 
the opposition between the classical-European and the oriental attitudes 
to art which is correct, true to reality, and which offers a perspective 
for explaining works of art and their nature.’ For Jorn, the pairing 
of European versus oriental ran together with other pairings, such 
as classical versus spontaneous, idealist versus materialist, Apollonian 
versus Dionysiac, with Jorn supporting the second term throughout— 
oriental, materialist, spontaneous, Dionysiac, and so on. Obviously these 
couplings are very broadbrush in their scope but they gave Jorn a frame- 
work for developing his ideas about art and architecture; ideas which 
had a big effect on Situationist thought, as we shall see. 


2 


Next, the gypsy camp. Another early member of the Situationist group, 
back in its Imaginist Bauhaus days, was Giuseppe Pinot Gallizio, 
an Italian artist. Pinot Gallizio had played an important role in his 
home town in northern Italy in defending the rights of gypsies to set 
up camp sites. This defence of nomadism became an important ele- 
ment in Situationist thought. The Belgian artist Constant, another early 
Situationist, designed a gypsy camp as an architectural project, creating 
a maquette of a complex that could be taken apart, transported and 
reassembled. After the Situationist International had been dissolved, 
Debord’s partner Alice Becker-Ho wrote a fascinating little book on the 
Romany language. There is an obvious sense in which this abiding inter- 
est in nomads and gypsies could also be related to Jorn’s support for the 
spontaneous and the Dionysiac, over the classical and the Apollonian. 
To be fixed, to be static, is to refuse spontaneous activity, to remain, in 
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a sense, imprisoned in a single, confining location. In fact Constant, as 
we shall see, designed his city project, New Babylon, to be inhabited only 
by transients, rather than having a settled population. In a way, it was 
rather like a single, city-scale mega-hotel. 


3 


Now, dérive. Guy Debord wrote the classic text on the ‘Theory of the 
Dérive’—usually translated as ‘drift’ or ‘drifting’—in December 1958, 
in the second number of Internationale Situationniste. He defines it 
as ‘a technique of transient passage through varied ambiences’. Note, 
again, the taste for transience and spontaneity. Debord’s basic idea is 
that this project of wandering through the city should be determined 
not by any preconceived plan, but by the attractions or discouraging 
counter-attractions of the city itself. It requires a ‘letting go’ of ‘the usual 
motives for movement and action’—we might almost say, a letting go of 
everyday identity. Debord seems to have been inspired in part by Paul- 
Henry Chombart de Lauwe’s study of Paris et l'agglomération parisienne, 
published in 1952; and particularly by its maps, which are frequently 
used as illustrations in the Situationist journal and in Debord’s own 
art works. He was especially struck by a map detailing all the move- 
ments made over a year by a student living in the 16th Arrondissement: 
‘her itinerary delineates a small triangle, with no deviations, the three 
apexes of which are the School of Political Science, her residence and 
that of her piano teacher.’ 


Shocked by this rigid repetition of a fixed pattern of mobility, Debord 
conceived dérive as a way of creating completely new, unpredictable itin- 
eraries, dependent on chance and the spontaneous subjective impulses 
and reactions of the wanderer. The recourse to chance reminds us, una- 
voidably, of André Breton’s doctrine of ‘objective chance’ and above all of 
his great book, Nadja, which traces a series of just such aimless journeys 
through Paris, punctuated by a pattern of attraction and repulsion to cer- 
tain buildings, or kinds of buildings, rather than others. Debord notes 
that this technique of dérive is, in a way, only necessary because his larger 
project of ‘psychogeography’ has not yet been sufficiently far developed. 
Psychogeography would make possible the creation of maps in which 
particular locations or regions had already been designated as favouring 
the arousal of one kind of affective or aesthetic response, so that a certain 
amount of pre-planning could take place. Meanwhile, chance was the 
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best method. (This text, interestingly enough, was written just as John 
Cage was conducting his seminars on chance procedures at the School 
for Social Research in New York. Probably a coincidence.) 


A dérive could take place over a few minutes or even a few days. Duration 
didn’t matter. Taxis could be used for rapid transport outside one’s 
usual environment. (One Situationist demand was for the abolition of 
private cars and their replacement by fleets of low-cost taxis.) As in 
Breton’s book, the dérive also implied the possibility of chance encoun- 
ters, meetings with strangers. Debord even suggests that the subject 
of a dérive might be invited to visit a particular place at a particular 
time, with the expectation of meeting an unknown person, thus being 
forced to introduce themself to random passers-by in an effort to identify 
whether this was the person he or she was looking for. This was called 
the technique of the ‘possible rendezvous’. He also reveals a taste for 
straying in uncanny locations—‘slipping by night into houses due for 
demolition . . . wandering in subterranean catacombs forbidden to the 
public, etc.’ Here we see the dérive as a kind of dream journey, even an 
invitation to break taboos—or, perhaps, simply to enjoy what we might 
think of, in the architectural register, as the Gothick picturesque. 


4 


Fourth, ‘Mad King Ludwig’. King Ludwig of Bavaria built the palaces 
at Neuschwanstein, Herrenchiemsee and Linderhof, strange follies 
perched high in the mountains, with an architectural repertory ranging 
from fairy-tale turrets to the Wagnerian grotto. The Mad King’s follies 
appealed to the Situationists presumably because they defied the proto- 
cols of instrumental reason. The King built exactly what he desired, 
in the way he wanted, rather as if he was engaged in a kind of con- 
structional dérive. The idea of the folly seems crucial to Situationist 
thinking on architecture, just as it was to the Surrealists. In a way, 
though, ‘folly’ is too weak a word, conjuring up as it does Stowe or 
Stourhead, monuments of the eighteenth-century picturesque; a better 
term might be ‘outsider architecture’. On the other hand, a builder 
like Gaudí was a professional architect, despite the idiosyncrasy of his 
work, Niki de Saint-Phalle, who has built a series of strange houses, 
in France and Italy, is a professional artist. Perhaps the main point 
is that all these buildings seem to meld sculpture with architecture, 
and to be works of the untrammelled imagination rather than of 
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controlling reason. In the pre-Situationist journal Potlatch, Ludwig was 
invoked alongside Claude Lorrain, Piranesi and the Postman Cheval as 
a pioneer of psychogeography. 


5 


Perhaps the building most mentioned there was the Palais Idéal of the 
Postman Cheval, another Surrealist favourite, which is to be found in 
a small village near Lyon. A photograph of Debord at the Palais Idéal 
can be found in the museum at Silkeborg, in Denmark. Instigated by 
a dream based, perhaps, on memories of a mock Asian palace seen at 
a Grand Exhibition in Paris, the Palais Idéal falls into the category of 
highly ornamented buildings approved by Jorn, with a quasi-organic feel 
to them—as if they had grown out of the rock, rather than been carefully 
planned and constructed by their obsessive, artisanal creator. Moreover, 
there are abundant references to North African architecture—to an 
Arabian Mosque, an Arabian House and construction in the Egyptian 
style, according to Cheval himself. It is important, too, that Cheval, 
like Constant or Pinot Gallizio or, indeed, Ludwig of Bavaria, was not 
a trained architect working to a commission, but a visionary, willing 
to devote his life to realizing his dream. Although we might think of 
him as a compulsive obsessive, from another vantage point he could 
be described as an entirely free man, whose life outside his work as a 
postman was devoted to his great, imaginative project. In fact, even his 
hours as a postman were devoted, partially, to the task. He kept a lookout 
for useful chunks of rock, the soft limestone of the region, as he cycled 
down the country lanes with his mailbag, stopping to place them at the 
side of the road to be collected later, in his cart, for use in the building. 


6 


Kurt Schwitters’s Merzbau in Hannover is, so to speak, the practising 
artist’s version of outsider art, a single room densely packed with the 
signs and symbols of an intensely private imaginative world. Yet it also 
appears orderly and sophisticated, with a clear sense of geometrical 
design and carefully contrived focal points for the eye. For the artists 
who made up the bulk of the Situationist group, particularly in its early 
years, Schwitters was a more appropriate role model than either the 
crazy, authoritarian king, with his apparently unlimited resources, or 
the strange, unsophisticated postman, with his single compulsive life 
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project. Schwitters was well aware of what he was doing and why, even 
as he was prepared to use elements of chance or to follow a sudden 
impulse. The scale of his work, too, was much less grandiose, almost 
domestic. It’s not that the Situationists didn’t have a megalomaniac 
side—it is more that their truly grand public visions of constructing 
whole new revolutionary cities were much more ambitious than those 
even of outsider artists, while their private projects (films, installations, 
models, etc.) were actually quite feasible. 


7 


The counterpart of the Situationists’ praise for Schwitters can be found 
in their hatred of Le Corbusier and modern, rationalist architecture in 
general. In some sense, too, Corbusier could be seen as a rival, with 
his own megalomaniac city plans—devised, however, on a very different 
intellectual basis. The dislike for Le Corbusier can be found very early in 
Jorn’s writings. Jorn had studied painting as a young man with Fernand 
Léger, and had actually worked, at that time, on a painting-decoration 
project under Le Corbusier’s direction. In the words of the most acute 
commentator on Jorn’s thinking, Graham Birtwistle, ‘these experiments 
made a deep impression on him, stimulating both an antipathy to the 
kind of theory and practice he had encountered in Paris and a lasting 
respect for Léger and Le Corbusier whom Jorn apparently went on to 
regard as the most noble of foes.” Jorn’s polemic against Corbusier was 
mainly directed at his functionalism, his reductive vision of architec- 
ture as a means to an end, rather than an end in itself: It was precisely 
because he was searching for a way of mounting a critique of Corbusier, 
so it seems, that Jorn turned to Erik Lundberg with such interest and 
enthusiasm. Essentially he set himself the task, never completed, of con- 
structing a counter-theory to that of Corbusier. 


One of Debord’s main arguments against capitalism was contained in 
his film, Critique of Separation, released ın 1961, with its call for an attack 
on the totality of society, because only a total revolution could overthrow 
the separation of subject and object capitalism entailed. Jorn, somewhat 
earlier, had developed his own critique of separation, but in a different 
context: the critique of Corbusier: 


F Living Art: Asger Jorn’s Comprehensive Theory of Art between Helhesten and Cobra, 
1946-1949, Utrecht 1986. 
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The logical functionalists saw a value in the division of architectural ele- 
ments into supporting, isolating and enclosing elements, just as they 
attempted to divide the towns into districts for families with children, dis- 
tricts for the elderly, for students, artists, etc. It is even claimed that it is 
natural, as if the functions of life allow themselves to be split off from one 
another. Is 1t for example the human skeleton which supports the muscular 
system? Or do the muscles support the skeleton? Is it the stalk or is it the 
sap which is the supporting principle in a tulip? Can a skeleton stand with- 
out muscles; can muscles hold a skeleton up without blood? Can a tulip 
stand up without help from its sap? 


As Birtwistle observes, ‘Jorn’s polemical point is clear: modern design 
needs to learn anew the lesson of organic unity from natural, material 
life’. Jorn himself summed it up as follows, in another paper: ‘The 
functionalists have defined urbanism as the creation of our framework 
for living. If this good idea is to be developed further we must substi- 
tute for a rationalist framework an artistic way of working, in which 
all branches of art co-operate in an organic “art of unity”.’ This, of 
course, was what Schwitters attempted in uniting painting, sculpture 
and architecture in the Merzbau. Looked at another way, Jorn’s underly- 
ing claim was that ‘the framework for living’ was not one that could be 
imposed from outside, externally, by city planners and architects. It had 
to be built in co-operation with the inhabitants of the city themselves, 
whose free input was needed, just as the skeleton needed the muscles 
and the stalk the sap. In this way, a critique of Corbusier developed 
into a theory of ‘unitary urbanism’, which developed into a critique of 
the totality of capitalist society, which in turn led to the political doc- 
trines of councilist democracy and workers’ control that characterized 
the uprising of May 1968. 


8 


The focus of Situationist thought, of course, was Paris. Paris was the 
city in which they lived, aspects of which they both loved and hated, and 
Paris was the city where the barricades went up in May. The Situationists 
paradoxically combined a revolutionary—even a utopian—concem, to 
create an entirely new Paris of the future, with a strong conservationist 
streak, endlessly condemning the destruction of old streets and pro- 
testing the bureaucratic ‘modernization’ of the city. For instance, the 
destruction of the Rue Sauvage in the 13th Arrondissement was specific- 
ally mourned in Potlatch. Later, the destruction of the old market area 
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around Les Halles, to create a shopping centre and an art museum, was 
fiercely attacked by Debord. When I co-organized the Situationist exhibi- 
tion at the Beaubourg, Debord indicated that he would not be able to 
attend because he had sworn never to set foot in the building. First, it 
bore the hated name of Pompidou, the accursed foe of 68, and, second, 
it was the poisoned fruit of the destruction of the previous huddle of 
street and café life, beloved by Debord and his comrades. 


A number of areas of Paris, on the other hand, were singled out for posi- 
tive attention. Arrondissement 7 was favourably invoked—the district 
around and behind Les Invalides. The Square des Missions Etrangéres, 
near the junction of Rue de Babylone and Boulevard Raspail, was specifi- 
cally recommended. 36 Rue des Morillons was praised. This could be the 
abbatoir, according to my map. It would be easy to carry out a Situationist 
tour of Paris, because Debord’s two folding maps of the city specifically 
pick out the areas worth wandering in and indicate with bright red arrows 
possible directions for taxi journeys between them. Areas of the city sug- 
gested for special attention and research were the Butte-aux-Cailles, near 
the Place d'Italie; the ‘Continent of Contrescarpe’, presumably the area 
round the Place de la Contrescarpe; the Morgue; Aubervilliers, just out- 
side the city limits to the north; and the Désert de Retz. In this sense, 
we can see that the apparent call made by the Situationists for ‘total’ 
revolution needs to be somewhat nuanced. While social relations should 
be totally transformed, the best of the past should be honoured and pre- 
served. In fact, in many of Debord’s texts, there is a strongly elegiac 
note and an intense involvement with the past, not only its struggles 
and failed revolutions, but also its literature and its monuments. 


9 


A brief word on psychogeography, the field of research which guided 
the Situationists in their appraisal of the city and its architecture. It 
is first introduced into Situationist discourse by Guy Debord, in the 
following way: 


The word psychogrography, suggested by an illiterate Kabyle as 2 general 
term for the phenomena a few of us were investigating around the summer 


of 1953, 18 not too inappropriate . . . Pspchogrography could set for rtself 
the study of the precise laws and specific effects of the geographical emv- 
ronment, consciously orgamzed or not, on the emotons and behaviour 


of individuals. The adjective psychogeographical, retaining a rather pleasing 
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vagueness, can thus be applied to the findings arrived at by this type of inves- 
tigation, to their influence on human feelings, and even more generally to 
any situation or conduct that seems to reflect the same spirit of discovery. 


Then follows an example in the form of a question: ‘It has long been 
said that the desert is monotheistic. Is it illogical or devoid of interest to 
observe that the district in Paris between Place de la Contrescarpe and 
Rue de l’Arbaléte [the Continent, again?] conduces rather to atheism, to 
oblivion and to the disorientation of habitual reflexes?’ 


At this early stage of Situationist thought, the principal idea was simply 
to make delirious proposals with as much seductive power as possible, 
with the long-term aim of transforming ‘the whole of life into an excit- 
ing game’—the play principle before the work principle, homo ludens, in 
Huizinga’s words, before man as thinker or worker. Chirico’s arcades 
could be models for a new city architecture, Claude Lorrain’s paintings 
of harbours at dusk have a strange beauty: not ‘a plastic beauty—the 
new beauty can only be a beauty of situation—but simply the particu- 
larly moving presentation, in both cases, of a sum of possibilities’. Thus, 
from the start, psychogeography was bound up with the creation of situ- 
ations; and the concept of situations was expanded, in time, to cover not 
just the city, but the whole of society, the totality of possibilities open 
in an unalienated community. Debord goes on to broach some further 
practical projects. For instance, all the equestrian statues in Paris could 
be taken down and reassembled somewhere in the midst of the Sahara, 
arranged as if for ‘an artificial cavalry charge’. Not just all the statues 
in Paris, in fact, but all the statues ‘in all the cities of the world’! The 
new ensemble should be ‘dedicated to the memory of the greatest mas- 
sacrers of history, from Tamburlaine to General Ridgway. Here’, Debord 
concludes, ‘we see reappear one of the main demands of our generation: 
educational value’. In the city itself, a new awareness of the atmospheric 
effect of streets would make it possible to create exciting new varieties 
of emotional experience, by creating urban décors in a way ‘analogous to 
the blending of pure chemicals in an infinite number of mixtures.’ 


IO 
Ed van der Elsken’s book of photographs, Love on the Left Bank, gives 


us a fascinating insight into the life actually lived in Paris by the 
future Situationists, then still rebel Lettrists or Imaginists. The central 
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character, a Mexican—whose point of view the photographer seems to 
take—has arrived in Paris as a hitchhiker, sleeping out on benches. 
Soon he makes some new friends and wanders from café to café 
with an Australian girl, in search of the scene. The book consists 
mainly of photographs taken in Left Bank cafés, portraits of their den- 
izens napping, embracing, drinking, putting money in the juke-box, 
playing chess, whispering, selling hashish, reading psychology tert- 
books, acting as nightclub guides for tourists, begging, playing the 
guitar, handing out publicity leaflets in the street, painting, grinning, 
eating cheese sandwiches, sleeping in a news cinema or the metro, argu- 
ing, singing, smoking hashish, flirting, getting drunk, picking a fight, 
dancing, making up, listening to music, just waiting, being sent to jail, 
dreaming, falling in love. Finally, he returns to Mexico. In fact, it is 
a very confined life, limited by lack of money and, I suppose, lack of 
focus, if that’s the word. It seems to be dark all the time. Who knows 
what happens in the daylight? 


It is the same world, or at least an overlapping world, as the one Debord 
celebrated in his film, On the Passage of a Few People Through a Brief 
Enough Period of Time, made in 1959, also a kind of documentary, an 
avant-garde documentary, made two or three years after the time of van 
der Elsken’s book. Already a lot has changed. Debord begins by invok- 
ing the architecture of the Left Bank quarter, Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 
In tall buildings live the ordinary, nondescript people, the petits 
bourgeois—buildings designed to shelter them from the street-life below. 
The people down below, the young people we saw in van der Elsken’s 
book, are members of a kind of provisional micro-society. They are on 
the margins of the economy. They are consumers rather than produc- 
ers—above all, they are consuming their own time, their own free time. 
Life doesn’t change very much. They go back to the same places over and 
over again. No one wants to go to sleep. They are looking for a way out. 
They are lost in a kind of labyrinth. They have no sense of the future. 
They will never again be so free. Everything seems impermanent, includ- 
ing relationships. Their freedom is really only a dream. Their sense of 
play is inherently unstable. Any moment, everyday life can reclaim its 
tights. The game they play has strict spatial limits imposed upon it. 


Outside their little area, there is a whole city in which you would never 


meet anyone you know. Sometimes the police come and take people 
away, perhaps to an institution, perhaps to return them to their detested 
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families. At least these people, the subjects of the film, are aware of the 
inadequacy of the area in which they live. They (now Debord switches to 
‘we’) want to find another way of using the urban landscape, they want 
to find new passions. The atmosphere of the places they frequent makes 
them feel the potential power of an architecture which has still to be 
created, its power to provide a basis and a framework for less pointless 
games. The present urban environment simply proclaims, with violence, 
the requirements and the tastes of the dominant society. Everything has 
to be changed. Here the screen goes blank. 


What is interesting about Debord’s film is the way in which the call 
for revolution follows directly from a critique of spatiality and architec- 
ture. It is as if architecture is the point where the hidden power of the 
dominant society imposes itself most directly and yet in a way which is 
unnoticed. It is at this point that we can begin to see how the critique 
of city architecture, the project of a Unitary Urbanism, could have been 
transformed into a call for social revolution. He begins with a marginal 
micro-society, outside the world of work, scraping by, street selling, 
stealing, and then goes on to analyse the way in which, although they 
all dream of leaving, going back to Mexico (so to speak) they are really 
trapped in their little area. The only way out is in the police van. They 
are trapped not simply because of their own lack of vision, although 
this is part of the story, but also because of the spatial fragmentation of 
society, its segregation into different micro-societies which never really 
meet. Hence the project of Unitary Urbanism, which itself is then seen 
to imply social revolution. Society as a whole, totalized society, has to be 
transformed before particular micro-societies can change themselves. 


II 


When the revolution came and the micro-society broke out of its limits, 
in May 1968, when re-totalization seemed to be on the agenda, it none- 
theless failed. Perhaps the only practical endeavour which remained was 
the White Bicycles project in Amsterdam, organized by the Provos, for 
whom Constant was an important source of ideas. White bicycles could 
be ridden by anyone, left in the street when the journey was over and 
then picked up by someone else to use for another journey, and so on. 
Free, spontaneous transport anywhere in the city. It resembles the idea 
of the dérive, rather than that of Unitary Urbanism, but for a short while, 
as long as there was goodwill, it seemed to work. Perhaps it was the near- 
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est the Situationists came to changing the urban environment. The main 
activity of May 68, however, was the promotion of occupations and, most 
celebrated of all, the painting of graffiti. Occupations changed the rela- 
tions of power, temporarily, but didn’t change the architecture. Graffiti 
entered the popular memory, but in the end they were scrubbed off. 


I2 


The Situationists’ wilder projects for détournement never took off. In 
Potlatch, there had been any number of visionary proposals: the Metro 
should be running all might, special aerial runways should be con- 
structed to facilitate journeys across the rooftops, churches should be 
turned into children’s playgrounds (or Chambers of Horror), railway sta- 
tions should be left exactly as they are—except that all timetables and 
travel information should be removed from them. Graveyards should be 
abolished. Prisons should be opened. Street-names should be changed. 
All museums should be closed and the art works distributed, to be hung 
in bars and Arab cafés. Détournement had already been outlined as a 
strategy in Les Lèvres Nues (Bare Lips), back in May 1956, in an article 
on its methods co-written by Guy Debord and Gil Wolman. Essentially 
the idea was something like Bertolt Brecht’s concept of re-functioning. 
(In fact, Brecht is cited positively in the article, on the subject of making 
changes to the classics, so perhaps there was a direct connexion.) The two 
basic ideas underlying détournement were those of re-contextualization 
and active plagiarism, ideas found subsequently in the writings of 
Kathy Acker, who had certainly read Debord and the Situationists. 


The article is mainly about literary re-functioning—inserting passages 
from one text into another in order to change their meaning and effect, 
creating new, unexpected meanings by juxtaposing well-known passages 
in a surprising way, changing the sense of existing texts by making a 
series of word changes, and so on. But there are also sections on film 
(the power of montage) and architecture: 


To the extent that new architecture must apparently begin with an experi- 
mental baroque stage, the architectural complex—which we concerve as 
the construction of a dynamic environment related to styles of behaviour— 
will probably re-functon emsting archrtectural forms, and in any case 
will make plastic and emotional use of all sorts of re-funchoned objects: 
calculatedly arranged cranes or metal scaffolding replacing a defunct sculp- 
tural tradition. This is shocking only to the most fanatical admirers of 
classic French gardens. 
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On the scale of the city, Debord and Wolman outlined an ambitious 
plan for transferring whole neighbourhoods from one city and insert- 
ing them, exactly as they were, into another. ‘Life can never be too 
disorienting: refunctioning on this level would really make it beautiful.’ 


13 


Some time later, Pinot Gallizio developed a plan for ‘Industrial Painting’, 
in effect a re-functioning of both painting and the assembly-line by 
yoking both together. He devised a kind of Heath Robinson machine 
which, using industrial paints, could cover rolls of canvas fed through it 
with arbitrary spatters of paint. In some ways, of course, it was intended 
as a conceptual re-functioning of Jackson Pollock, inserting his style of 
painting into an absurd industrial context. Pinot Gallizio then developed 
the idea by suggesting that immense rolls of industrial painting could 
be used as road-surfaces on the autostrada, until Italy’s motorways were 
all paved with Abstract Expressionism. More modestly, Pinot Gallizio 
actually constructed a ‘Cavern of Anti-Matter’ with his industrial paint- 
ings forming the walls and ceilings, creating a cavern or grotto that 
was an entirely man-made—or rather, machine-made—painterly envi- 
ronment. I found it a strange experience standing there, when it was 
reconstructed in the Beaubourg after Gallizio’s son found the original 
rolls, stored away in a cellar. I felt there had been a re-functioning of 
painting, not simply as architecture, but even as nature, as the cavern 
walls sagged and seemed to be covered with some strange deposit, 
about to crumble or drip. 


4 


Constant’s New Babylon project, on the other hand—the most ambitious 
attempt to envisage the possible implications of Unitary Urbanism— 
seemed completely futuristic and even rationalist, if I dare use the term. 
The title was taken from Kozintsev and Trauberg’s 1929 film, made in 
the USSR, about the Paris Commune. Thus Constant’s name for his 
utopian city invoked two revolutions, one in Petersburg, the other in 
Paris. Constant’s visionary city was essentially linear and seemed to be 
designed primarily for a nomadic population. Helicopters and aircraft 
of the future could arrive at landing pads and travellers could stay as 
long as they liked, before proceeding on what, I suppose, was a kind 
of futuristic, inter-urban, aerial dérive. While in New Babylon, however, 
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they could democratically decide how to allocate the structure’s space, 
since all the walls were movable at the touch of a switch. Similarly, the 
internal climate was completely controlled—anything could be ordered 
up, from sauna to snowstorm. New Babylon in fact combined features 
of Council Communism or Workers’ Control (only with travellers rather 
than workers, since everything was automated) with a commitment to 
transience and a confident vision of the power of technology. Constant’s 
project actually seems much more plausible now, as we read about intel- 
ligent heating systems and so on, than it did back at the tme when it was 
first conceived, forty or so years ago. 


Of all the futurist cities devised at that period—and there were a great 
many—I still find Constant’s the most fascinating. Aware, of course, 
of the critique of architecture made by his colleagues, he took care to 
build the inhabitants into his project as democratic controllers of its 
practical form, changing it day by day to suit their needs or, I suppose, 
in psychogeographical terms, their desire to experience new emotional 
states. He even allowed for the programming of coloured light and 
perfumes. At the same time, following Pinot Gallizio’s lead, he envis- 
aged a society of gypsies, nomads who moved whenever and wherever 
their fancy took them, travelling, I presume for free, as if futuristic 
„aircraft were like the white bicycles Constant later promoted. The plas- - 
tic models were also designed to be both architectural and sculptural, 
to work as aesthetic objects in their own right, as well as intimations 
of future constructions. 


15 


Constant, however, seems to have abandoned altogether the wish to 
retain the already existing cities we have today, or even elements of 
them. He worked with a tabula rasa. Perhaps he imagined that the cities 
we live in now had all been destroyed in some kind of catastrophe—or 
perhaps they had been burned to the ground in a mass uprising, a kind 
of global Watts riots. The Situationists, of course, welcomed the Watts 
riots when they occurred, in mid-sixties Los Angeles. They were evoked 
again recently by two expelled ex-Situationists, T. J. Clark and Donald 
Nicholson Smith, as a welcome revolutionary model. But there seems to 
be a difference between destroying your environment and transforming 
it, however great the pressure under which you act. There is something 
eerie about the absence of the past in New Babylon, a sense somehow 
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that the concept of the new has been taken too far as polar opposite of 
the old, a long way further than Debord was willing to take it. Debord 
identified himself with Lacenaire, the assassin in Marcel Carné’s great 
film Les Enfants du Paradis. Leaving aside Debord’s identification with a 
figure which Mary Joyce has described as that of the ‘dandy/outlaw’, I 
was struck once again by the nostalgia for a vanished Paris, one in which 
an unalienated crowd thronged the streets and enjoyed a spectacle which 
spoke both from and to their condition. 


16 


Recently, thinking about what kind of architecture the Situationists 
might be interested in today, I found myself faced with a problem. 
Hadn’t architecture definitively become part of the spectacle, at least in 
its most recognized forms? Spectacular office blocks in London or Kuala 
Lumpur, spectacular museums in Los Angeles or Bilbao, spectacular 
new airports in Tokyo or Hong Kong. Perhaps it should all be razed to 
the ground? Only the classics should be preserved. On the other hand, 
there were new types of architecture that had emerged elsewhere in the 
same society. I thought of Margaret Morton’s project, The Architecture 
of Despair, sections of which have been published in Diana Balmori and 
Margaret Morton’s book, Transitory Gardens, Uprooted Lives.» This is a 
book about the gardens created and nurtured by homeless people on the 
desolate ground where they have built their makeshift huts. Or there 
is another, similar project, Anthony Hernandez’s Landscapes of Despair, 
another photographic record of the abject and transitory dwellings of the 
homeless, this time in Los Angeles, mainly in the wilderness running 
alongside the freeways.’ These are the outsider architects of today. 


17 
¢ 

As for Debord’s own attitude, I was struck how in his last film, he quotes 
from Nicholas Ray’s movie, Johnny Guitar—specifically the scene where 
the outlaw figure, a travelling musician, a nomad, Johnny Guitar him- 
self (played by Sterling Hayden) shows up unexpectedly at Vienna’s 
Place, a saloon and gambling house in the middle of nowhere, owned 
and run by a former lover, Vienna (played by Joan Crawford). It is as 
if the nomad has to stop wandering in the end, to try and come home 





2 New Haven, CT 1993. 3 Hannover 1995. 
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at last, however alien it may seem. Of course, it is a doomed hope. 
Vienna's Place is burned to the ground by an angry lynch mob. There’s 
no option—the nomadic life is the only one there is. Perhaps in the end, 
Debord’s view of architecture was a tragic view, that there was no grand 
solution, that you were fated to play the role of the wandering outlaw, but 
this was, after all, the most honourable role there was. Vienna’s Place 
was the dreamed-of home but, in the end, it had to go up in flames, just 
as the May Events had to end in failure. Still, there was little to regret and 
much, in elegiac mood, to be proud of. 


18 


I want to end, however, on a more optimistic note. In 1974, a book was 
published in Turin on Asger Jorn’s garden at Albisola. Basically, Jorn, 
before his death, had transposed a group of vernacular buildings over- 
looking the sea by turning them into a kind of ceramic garden, with 
painted sculptures, mosaic tiles, murals of found materials and so on, 
together, of course, with beds and pots of flowers. Guy Debord wrote an 
essay for the book, titled ‘On Wild Architecture’. He began by remind- 
ing us that the Situationists had called for the construction of new types 
of city, environments favourable to the expression of countless new pas- 
sions. Naturally, he continues, this wasn’t easy to achieve and, as a 
result, the Situationists felt compelled to try and achieve another goal, 
one even harder to carry through. As a result, all their projects had to be 
abandoned and their great capacities were wasted, as happens to many 
hundreds of millions of others. 


Debord then turns to consider Jorn’s Outsider Garden. He reminisces 
about Jorn and about the importance of his role in the history of the 
Situationist International. He recollects how Jorn, as is often forgotten, 
was one of the very first to develop ‘a modern critique of the most recent 
forms of repressive architecture’. In Albisola, he continues, Jorn showed 
that, whatever our failures on the grand scale, each of us can appropri- 
ate our own space, make the world in a small way what we desire it to 
be. Out of what might seem at first to be a chaos of debris and odds 
and ends, Jorn had succeeded in making a complex and unified work. 
For those who remember the passionate conflict there had been between 
Situationists and architecture, Debord suggests, Albisola can be seen 





4 Alberico Sala and Guy Debord, Le jardin d’Albisola. 
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as a kind of inverse Pompeii: the outlines of a city which has not yet 
been born. It had been a collaborative work, which provided at least an 
insight into the forms of ‘collective play’ which alone could put an end 
to the separation between culture and everyday life, typical of our soci- 
ety. Debord went on to invoke—once again, after so many years—the 
example of the Postman Cheval, who built a monumental architecture 
entirely on his own; and the king of Bavaria, who had done the same 
with much greater means. Jorn had shown what could be done with 
“ust a little time, a little luck, enough good health, enough money, some 
thought, and also, some good humour.’ 


The Situationists, he notes, had badly needed reserves of good humour, 
given the scandal they created. To those who ask pointlessly whether 
it wouldn’t have been better for everyone if the Situationists had never 
existed, he suggests another kind of question: wouldn't it have been 
better to give them two or three towns to reconstruct, instead of frustrat- 
ing them to the point where they tried to overthrow society? But then 
others might explain that the result would have been just the same. 
Trying to buy them off would simply have whetted their insatiable appe- 
tite for change. And so my dérive, from minaret to outsider garden, 
reaches its end. 


“This outstanding... biography 


of one of the most prominent 

figures of European communism offers an original 

and balanced approach to Pauker’s contradictory role.... 

A vivid reconstruction of a turbulent political life.” 
—Vladimir Tismaneanu, author of Fantanes of Salvation 
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ART AGONISTES 


The art critic is an endangered species. Look through prominent reviews in 
North America—but is it so different in Europe?—and you will find, as com- 
mentators on art, writers moonlighting as critics, artists switch-hittng as the 
same, or philosophers unwinding, but almost no one tagged as ‘art critic’ pure 
and sumple. Odder still is that art critics are farrly scarce in prominent art maga- 
zines like Artforum. What has happened to this figure who, only a generation 
or two ago, strode through the cultural landscape with the force of a Clement 
Greenberg or a Harold Rosenberg? 

Challenging Art provides a few clues to this strange disappearance. This 
big book tells the story of Artforum from its inauspicious beginnings ın San 
Francisco in 1962, through its glory days as the influential review of contem- 
porary art in the late 1960s, to its editorial meltdown in New York in 1974. 
(The magazine continues to this day, but then so do many publications born in 
the sixties, either undead or morphed beyond recognition.) It 1s a story stitched 
together with industrious skill by Amy Newman out of seven years of interviews 
with the principal players. Some have become well-known, such as the art histo- 
rians Michael Fried and Rosalind Krauss; some are semi-forgotten, such as the 
founding editor Philip Leider, the lead tenor ın this soap opera of critical voices; 
and some deserve wider appreciation, such as Annette Michelson, the doyenne 
of cinema studies. The result is an unusual kind of retroactrve document, an 
oral history of recent criticiam in the United States. For almost all the witnesses 
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believe that art criticism became a ‘serious discipline’ in America only at this 
time, and primarily through the medium of Artforum. 

‘Challenging Art takes the form of a “conversation”, Newman tells us, 
‘although each speaker was interviewed individually.’ One sees why immedi- 
ately: some wounds are not healed, to put it mildly, and we watch others reopen 
as the participants reminisce. Even the initiate needs a scorecard to keep track 
of all the old account-settling and new point-making; depressingly, old divisions 
between formalist and social-historical approaches, theoretical and belle-lettristic 
voices, and autonomous and engaged positions are reaffirmed. Yet all this fes- 
tering reminds us that good criticism is often born of great resentment. It also 
makes the book good fun to read, with the photographs alone worth the price 
of admission. Most are baby pictures (these critics were a precocious bunch), 
and some look hilanous today. With black glasses, cigar and suit, the cerebral 
painter Frank Stella resembles a young Groucho Marz before a shaped canvas 
of 1966, while the cmtic Barbara Rose, his wife at the time, looks mod but over- 
matched next to two apparent strippers at a Claes Oldenburg happening in 1964. 
Also reproduced is the notorious 1974 Artforum spread showing the artist Lynda 
Benglis, naked, tanned and oiled, holding a massive dildo to her crotch—and 
cracking apart an already tense editorial board as she does so. Opinions still 
swirl around this flamboyant gesture. Was it a feminist assertion of power, or 
the opposite? A mocking of the art market, or an act of self-promotion taken 
to a soft-porn extreme that let loose the Jeff Koonses and Damien Hirsts of the 
world? For associate editors like Krauss and Michelson, who walked out (in part 
to found October magazine), the answers seemed clear enough. 

Artforum is identified with the Big Apple, but it began on the Left Coast, 
humbly enough, in a San Francisco gallery where Leider—a lit-crit type from 
New York—worked as an assistant. Along with his early collaborators James 
Monte and John Coplans, Leider outgrew the Beat-dominated Bay Area, and 
moved the magazine to Los Angeles in 1965. With artists like Ed Keinholz and 
curators like Walter Hopps, the LA scene was liveler, Andy Warhol first showed 
his Campbell soup cans at the Ferus Gallery in 1962, and Marcel Duchamp had 
an influential retrospective at the Pasadena Art Museum in 1963. A couple of 
years here prepared Leider for the move to New York in 1967. This was a very 
different setting once again. 

New York was a big step closer to Europe, though you couldn’t have guessed 
it from Artforum. In the wake of Abstract Expressionism, later dubbed ‘the 
Triumph of American Painting’, ambitious artists and critics in the US were 
chauvinistic about home-bred modernism, and liked to imagine the Old World 
as played out. ‘Europe was in total shreds and decadent and used up’, Rose 
gushes here, ‘and we had people lke Barnett Newman and Pollock and really 
great artists’. This is the artistic version of the American Century or Manifest 
Destiny: after the European deluge comes Abstract Expressionism, and after 
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Ab Ex comes us. However, several witnesses intimate another factor in this 
national hubris: many of these young radicals were kids of immigrants and/or 
Jews for whom the US was ‘Still The New World’ (as the title of a boosterish 
book by Philip Fisher has it) and Europe an ambiguous past to be either forgot- 
ten or overcome. Other conditions set up this new generation as well. It was 
maybe the very last, Leider suggests, ‘to get one of those great educations in the 
public school systems’ of big cities like New York and Washington. It also bene- 
fited from the postwar boom in American universities, with new MA and MFA 
programmes that gave this group—whether champions of abstract painting or 
critics of the modernist lineage—a historical consciousness and philosophical 
sophistication without precedent in the States. 

Ambivalence towards a ‘used up’ Europe was already structural to the writ- 
ing of Clement Greenberg, the éminence grise of critics like Leider, Fried, Rose 
and Krauss. In his 196r summa, ‘Modernist Painting’, Greenberg details all 
that American art had ‘criticized’ and ‘abandoned’, only to conclude: ‘Nothing 
could be further from the authentic art of our time than the idea of a rupture 
of continuity’. In Challenging Art both allies and enemies agree that Greenberg 
transformed the relatively marginal position of art criticism in the 19.408 and 508 
(it was not central to ‘the New York intellectual’ formed around Partisan Review, 
which was primarily literary m focus) through the sheer cogency of his formalist 
briefs for Pollock, Newman and others—how this painting worked, and why it 
was necessary for its time. 

Yet Greenberg was not the only star in the critical sky. In fact it was only after 
his collection of essays Art and Culture appeared in 1962 that his thought worked 
its way deep into this generation. This was the same year Artforum was founded, 
and about the time that his writing hardened into fundamentalist pronounce- 
ments. Several witnesses also attest to the formative influence of the contextual 
teachings of Meyer Schapiro, the great art historian at Columbia University 
whose writings ranged from Romanesque architecture to Rothko abstractions. 
The triangulation of father-figures was completed by Harold Rosenberg, later art 
critic at the New Yorker and professor at the University of Chicago, who moved 
methodologically between the other two patriarchs, and served as a role model 
for an addrtional subset of Artforum writers, Max Kozloff chief among them. Yet 
for the critics who most marked Artforum—first Fned and Rose, then Michelson 
and Krauss—Rosenberg was mere ‘fustian’, an aspersion that also fell on poet- 
critics like Frank O’Hara and John Ashbery (and later Peter Schjeldahl and 
Carter Ratcliff) associated with ArtNews magazine under its editor Tom Hess. 
This was not art critiasm as a ‘serious discrpline’. 

Of course such oppositions as formalist versus socio-historical methods, 
objectivist versus belle-lettristic styles, had long preceded Artforum, but for this 
generation they were compounded most volatlely in its milieu. It was not 
an even match. Whereas the poet-critics had only an attenuated connexion to 
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the belle-lettres of the French salons to stand on, the formalist followers of 
Greenberg could draw on the immediate prestige not only of New Criticism in 
literary studies but also of the German art history brought to the American acad- 
emy by prewar émigrés like Erwin Panofsky. The formalist camp felt that it had 
a near-scientific view of art history to support its semi-subjective judgements 
of aesthetic quality (here Fried compares Greenberg to T. S. Eliot, and Leider 
relates his Artforum to Leavis’s Scrutiny). No wonder such criticism appeared 
so powerful and, to its opponents, so presumptuous. ‘They were successfully 
putting over the impression’, Ratcliff complains, ‘that they were writing the 
final draft of history as it happened’. What Fried calls ‘surfing the dialectic’, 
Kozloff condemns as ‘hindsighting the contemporary’ —‘breaking developments 
by leaping ahead to figure out where the artists should go’. The implicit tense 
of some Artforum criticism was indeed the future anterior. With Greenberg this 
predictive, even prescriptive temporality became well-mgh systematic rather 
than test present art against past masters, he came to marshal past art in 
support of present pretenders. 

As befits an éminence grise, Greenberg was not an active presence in Artforum. 
He didn’t need to be, as Leider was in thrall to his lieutenants, especially Fried 
(‘for many years I felt that if nothing else was remembered in the magazine 
what Michael wrote would be’); and until Leider fell under the influence of 
anti-formalist artists like Smithson, the ‘Greenbergers’ dominated the magazine 
intellectually. What were the attractions of this world-view? Greenberg won over 
the young Fried and Krauss because his criticism was ‘practical’ and ‘verifiable’; 
Rose underscores its ‘clarity and culture’. Even headier was his sense of histori- 
cal purchase, his ability ‘to make his judgements ın the name of “art history”’ 
(Rose). As a fledgling critic, I too was taken by this promise of place or, to put it 
bluntly, this will to power, however fleeting or illusory it was. 

Yet here the contradichons or duplicities came to the fore as well, for when 
Greenberg was challenged on questions of history he would defend his judge- 
ment as a matter of taste, and when contested on taste he would appeal to 
history. As far back as 1940 he had written in Towards a Newer Laocoon’: ‘I find 
that I have offered no other explanation for the present superiority of abstract 
art than its historical justification’. This move made his system very hard to 
argue with, but it also revealed Greenberg to be ‘apodictic’ (Fried), ‘capricious’ 
(Kozloff}, more ‘papal’ than critical (Robert Rosenblum); or, as Rose puts 1t suc- 
cinctly, ‘Clem gave you the road map and the driving test.’ Over time his system 
became less ‘an analytical tool’ than ‘a way of picking the winners’ (Rose). This 
picking was bad enough; worse is that by the mid-sixties, Greenberg was betting 
on the wrong ponies. On this score the usual horse to flog is the painter Jules 
Olitski, but many others were equally lame. What Fried championed as ‘the dia- 
lectic of modernism’, critics like Leo Stemberg came to question as the involuted 
logic of design innovation, exemplified by automobile styling in Detroit. 
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Subject to pressures within and without, the Greenbergian bloc could not last. 
As ‘a clutch of Artforum writers wanted to update and yet outflank him’ (Kozloff), 
both cedipal tension and sibling rivalry developed among the Greenbergers. ‘The 
generation that you can say Frank Stella started’ (Fried) soon devolved mto two 
camps. On the one side were Greenbergers like Fried, Rose and Krauss, who, at 
least for a time, supported the Colour Field painters who stemmed from Pollock 
(Morris Lous, Kenneth Noland, Olitski). On the other side were artist-critics 
like Donald Judd, Dan Flavin and Carl Andre, who took Greenberg’s call for an 
objective art so literally that they transgressed his medium-speaific proscriptions 
in the creation of objects that were neither painting nor sculpture. This division 
came to a head over Minimalist art, specifically over the work of Stella, which 
each camp claimed as its own. From there the split worked its way back into 
the Greenbergian camp as well. For Greenberg drew his canonical line before 
Stella, Fried after Stella but before Minimalist ‘objecthood’, while Rose wanted 
to include both; like Stella, she recognized the Minimalist reading of his paint- 
ing as a rightful one. What ensued was a series of dramatic ruptures in which 
the Greenbergers broke away from orthodoxy one by one. 

Rose bolted first. She questioned as early as 1966 an account of modernism 
that could exclude Dada, Surrealism, Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns and 
all of Pop. In different ways, Krauss and Leider were won over by artists who 
emerged from Minimalism, in part through a divergent reading of Pollock as 
performative more than pictorial. Krauss became intrigued by the ınvestiga- 
tions mto material process and anti-formal composition undertaken by Robert 
Morris and Richard Serra; Leider by the one-man paradigm shift that was Robert 
Smithson. ‘These people are not the threat’, Leider recalls thinking; ‘they're 
the logical continuation . . . [They] come out of us.’ Fried could abide none of 
this. He parted company not only with Greenberg over Stella but with fellow 
Greenbergers over these new attachments—all bad objects for him, as they mis- 
construed the historical logic of modernist painting and flew in the face of its 
transcendental effect of ‘presentness’. Gradually, Fried withdrew from the con- 
temporary scene in order to pursue a genealogy of modern art and criticism 
from Diderot and David through Baudelaire and Manet (his dissertation on 
Manet was published as an entire issue of Artforum in 1969). Briliant though 
it is, this historical project can also be read as a work of mourning—some 
would say a case of melancholia—for an object that became more and more 
lost in his own present. 

Wounded at this point, Greenberg became more hunted than hunter. Only 
nascent at the start of the decade, ‘the germ of the ant-Greenberg revolt’ (Rose) 
was airborne and epidemic by its end. Artists looked to different precedents, 
especially ın the circle of John Cage, Merce Cunningham, Rauschenberg and 
Johns, while critics sketched out ‘other criteria’, proposed most cogently by 
Steinberg. Also at this moment Michelson became a crucial guide, with her 
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commitments not only to the Cage-~Cunningham circle, Judson Church dance 
and performance (Yvonne Rainer, Trisha Brown), structural film and photogra- 
phy (Michael Snow, Hollis Frampton), but also to critical models from André 
Bazin to Roland Barthes, discovered during her long stay in Paris in the 508 
and early 60s. Michelson was an early exponent of ‘French theory’ in the 
United States, and Krauss, who soon sided with her, an early elaborator of 
its art-critical umplications. In sum, there was an opening to other practices 
in this country and abroad, and in this opening emerged a fast and furious 
dialogue among conceptual, process, body, performance, video, site-specific, 
earthwork and installation artists. 

Fora tme this contest of aesthetic models—in short hand, a collision between 
late-modernist painting and neo-avant-garde alternatives—made Artforum very 
dynamic. It also made it extremely unstable. ‘I knew that the days of such 
a venture were limited by the volatile nature of the personalities involved,’ 
Leider wrote Fried in March 1966, ‘and that I could expect a year, perhaps 
two, during which I could hold the mixture in some kind of suspension, after 
which it would explode into its incompatible, irrevocably hostile elements’. This 
1s theatrically stated—Leider did not depart the magazine until 1971—but not 
substantially wrong. The high point of dialechcal complenty in Artforum fol- 
lowed soon after this letter, just before the move to New York, in the Summer 
1967 issue on ‘American Sculpture’. It juxtaposed Fried contra Minimalism in 
‘Art and Objecthood’, Morris pro Minimalism in ‘Notes on Sculpture, Part 3’, 
Smithson on Harthworks in ‘Towards the Development of an Air Terminal 
Site’, and Sol Le Witt on Conceptualism in ‘Paragraphs on Conceptual Art’. An 
extraordinary instance of interlocked debate, this one issue is worth a whole run 
of many other art magazines. 

Yet itis a mistake to romanticize this journal or its moment (Challenging Art 
is only one instance of a contemporary reinvestment in art and criticism of the 
Gos). Again, Leider plays the lead here, and though his voice 1s paradaxically 
by turns self-deprecatory and hubristic, loyal and dismissive, the book does not 
question its hero, especially not his conclusion, which is essentially apres moi, la 
merde. Yet Artforum did go on after Leider left it—abruptly—once its kitchen of 
criticism and commerce got too hot for him; and he left it in the lurch really, for 
its next editor, John Coplans, took over a magazine that was effectively bankrupt 
and ideologically divided. For many witnesses still cathected to Leider (or to their 
own brilliant youths—it is hard to say which), Coplans is the villain of the piece. 
Fned constructs a noble departure for Leider: ‘He did what he felt to be true and 
when he didn’t believe 1t any more he got up and left’. Leider should have stuck 
with this story; his is far less gracious in its guilt-ridden omniscence: 

I yust knew what the long-range consequences were going to be First of all, the 


degeneration of the magazine, the loss of direction. I didn’t see how rapidly or 
how absurdly he [Coplans] would politicze rt, but I should have. I knew that he 
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wouldn't know good writing when he saw it .. And I think I also knew that this 
was going to begin a trend that was going to end up wrth today’s art, that’s all And 
that’s what 1s, I think, so unforgivable. that I thnk I knew that then. 


Coplans has his defenders here—Kozloff opines ‘the magazine grew thicker 
and more various under his editorship’—but he is outnumbered and drowned 
out in this book 

So what sort of narrative does Challenging Art tell? For editor Newman it is an 
epic the rise of art criticism as a serious discipline in the US. Yet for participants 
like Fried it is semi-tragic: the decline of the modemist critic. ‘I wasn’t aware that 
I would be the last of my kind’, he remarks grandly at one point. How can we rec- 
oncile these two views? Perhaps the stories are intertwined, and Artforum marks 
neither a beginning nor an end but a changing of the guard. On the one hand, 
there was a decline in the old model of the critic based on the New York intellec- 
tual, liberal in culture and politics, with one foot in the Old Left and ‘one foot in 
the loft’ (as artist-author Bnan O’Doherty puts it here). On the other hand, there 
was a rise in a new sort of critic bound up with a different kind of avant-garde, 
one involved in crrtcal theory and inspired by feminist politics, more subversive 
in the short run but maybe more academic ın the long term. In this light the 
Artforum of the period appears not as a lost paradise but as another way-station, 
between—say—the worlds of Partisan Review and October. 

For many witnesses, however, this moment of Artforum was more terminal 
than transitional. Here the tone becomes tragi-comic, even semi-farcical, as sev- 
eral critics rehearse how they drew aesthetic lines in the sand, only to see them 
washed away by loathsome developments: Fried by theatre-corrupted art (and 
his refuge was art history?), Leider by knee-jerk politics (and his refuge was 
California’), Rose by the money-mad art market (and her refuge was Vogue?). To 
what degree were these repudiations historical acts, and to what degree histri- 
onic? That is, were these the moments when the dialectic of modernism crashed 
on the beach, or when each critic failed to surf it further? Hither way, some wit- 
nesses still swear to the very high stakes involved. Krauss: ‘What was at stake 
was the fate of cultural experience’. Leider: ‘If you didn’t hold this line then 
you were going to be in some part responsible for the collapse of the culture’. 
Fried: ‘I thought that nothing less than the future of Western civilization was at 
stake in “Art and Objecthood” and the other essays of 1966-67. I’m being ironic, 
but only up to a point. That was thrilling, it remains thrilling to me, I wouldn't 
have missed it for anything’. These statements make for easy targets now—if 
West Civ really did depend on a spray painting by Olitski, then it truly was in 
trouble But the thrill was real, as was the freighting of art and criticism. How 
did these things get so fraught? 

A couple of factors overdetermined the situation. The test posed by this 
criticism was that art ‘compel conviction’ (Fried), and this kind of insistence 
suggests that aesthetics was asked to carry too much of the weight of ethics 
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and politics—not that these spheres are ever absolutely separate. That is, this 
milieu of artsts and critics practised a partial subsuming or sublimating of ethi- 
cal and political questions into artistic and critical debate. ‘All issues ultimately 
were moral issues’, Rose recalls; and later, in one of great non sequiturs of 
the book, she states: ‘Since you could not see any developments of the Marxist 
agenda in the society, and if you continued to believe ın social justice or in a 
dialectical way of thinking, then you had to do it someplace else, and that was, 
of course, Artforum.’ 

Fred worked to justify both kinds of displacement—ethical and political— 
early on, in a 1965 text for an exhibition that he curated at Harvard, Three 
Amenican Painters: Morris Louis, Jules Olitski, Frank Stella’. First the political: 


[The dialectic of modernism] would amount to nothing less than the establish- 
ment of a perpetual revolution—perpetual because bent on unceasing radical 
critiasm of itself It is no wonder such an ideal has not been realized in the realm 
of politics; but it seems to be that the development of modernist painting over the 
past century has led to a situation that may be described in these terms 


Then the ethical: 


While modernist painting has increasmgly divorced itself from the concerns of 
the society in which it precariously flourishes, the actual dialect by which it is 
made has taken on more and more of the denseness, structure and complenty of 
moral expenence—that ıs, of life itself, but life hved as few are inclined to live 1t 
ın a state of continuous mtellectual and moral alertness. 


No wonder Krauss comments that ‘the atmosphere was exceedingly thin’. No 
wonder, too, that this sublimation of the ethical and the political was reversed by 
a radicalized New Left, a pumped-up art market, and feminism. 

Yet none of this quite accounts for the sheer fervour of the avowals and dis- 
avowals of this criticism (imagine Fried hunting Minimalism as Ahab hunting 
the Whale—it’s not too far off). Apart from personal antagonism and youthful 
arrogance, it often displayed a grandiloquence close to desperation. Krauss 
approaches the problem when she designates hyperbole as ‘the very form of 
speech’ of Leider, Fried and others. Fried also acknowledges ‘the tremendous 
stress on the writing’, which he explains as an attempt ‘to get the intensity 
of the response into the right register’, to match the power of the art rhetori- 
cally. But some naysayers have argued the near opposite: that this criticism was 
steroid therapy for skinny art. This line can lead to the anti-intellectual cyni- 
cism of a Tom Wolfe, who in the 70s trashed all late-modermust art as a critical 
scam, a ‘painted word’ contrived in ‘Cultureberg’ (his anti-Semitic slam against 
Greenberg, Rosenberg and Steinberg). Yet listen to the honest uncertainty of 
Leider: ‘The verbal part, the theoretical art, sustained me through my doubts. 
Every time I began to doubt the way things looked, the value, the quality, the 
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plain quality of the work as it looked to me, I was able to fall back on this structure 
of thought.’ This 1s close to the mark, but not quite it either, for the critcism was 
not only a crutch for the art. 

Late-modernist critcism struggled to make fine distinctions on which a great 
deal was thought to ride—the difference, say, between the modernist ‘art’ of a 
shaped painting by Stella and the mundane ‘objecthood’ of a Minimalist box by 
Judd. In doing so, it tended to turn these tentative distinctions into secure ontol- 
ogies, in order to shore up an aesthetic field that was both pressured and fragile. 
What was involved, then, was less hyperbole than hypostasization, an awkward 
term for a common move in art criticism: the inflating of attributes into entites. 
You can hear the adjectives become nouns, the descriptions become essences, 
as Greenberg writes of the ‘flatness’ of late-modernist painting, Krauss of its 
‘frontality’, or Fried of its ‘opticality’. Why this hypostasization? Consciously or 
not, these notions were deployed as bulwarks to defend an aesthetic field that 
appeared both breached from without and eroded from within. The external 
enemy was ‘kitsch’, ‘theatricality’ —that is, everyday life in commodity culture. 
The internal enemy was the expansion of the arena of art set in motion by 
Minimalism. That is why Minimalism was so dangerous to Greenberg, Fried 
and others: they understood that 1t might open art beyond the proper mediums 
of panting and sculpture, that it might lead art into a realm beyond criteria, a 
domain of the arbitrary. 

This was a problem felt by many artists and critics in the 60s. Whereas 
the Artforum core sought to resist it through a hyper-refinement of instrtutional 
forms like modernist painting, others undertook a ‘search for the motivated’ (as 
Robert Morris called 1t) in the sheer matenality of new substances and processes, 
or in the sheer actuality of the body of the artst and the site of the work. Yet the 
irony, mdeed the pathos, of this other project was this: even as it attempted to 
Temotivate and reground art, to render its making and meanmg more transpar- 
ent to its audience, the effect was often the opposite—to make art seem more 
arbitrary and rarefied, to render it yet more opaque. An additional irony was that 
the demonstration on the Greenbergian side was not so different m the end. For 
what was disclosed in the hyper-refinement of modernist painting was not the 
final essence of painting (as Greenberg seemed to claim), or even its necessary 
conventionality (which is the correction that Fried offered), so much as the fra- 
gulity of its conventions as the basis for shared meanings—shared, that is, with 
a public broader than assiduous readers of Artforum. 

For Fried, as for his philosophical interlocutor Stanley Cavell, this dicey situ- 
ation is the modernist condition, and the purpose of the modernist work is to 
test the limit of its meanings and the understanding of its viewers over and 
over again. This is why, at a time when artistic conventions became less famil- 
iar, let alone consensual or contractual, ‘compelling conviction’ by any means 
necessary became so urgent. But this is also why ıt became so difficult—and 
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besides, turning a problem into a project is not the same as solving it. ‘It was 
an enterprise’, Fried writes in a 1971 essay on the late-modernist painting of 
Morris Louis, ‘which unless inspired by moral and intellectual passion was 
doomed to triviality, and unless informed by uncommon powers of moral and 
intellectual discrimination was doomed to failure’. Thomas Crow once glossed 
this statement succinctly: ‘Modernist criticism brought into the 1960s a surplus 
of moral commutment that was the relic of an earlier dream of art as the focus of 
an ideal public sphere’. 

Where are we now? If the decline of the modernist critic of the Artforum type 
was also the rise of the critic-theorist of the October sort, we now see this figure 
subsiding in turn. Culturally, he or she has multiplied across many different 
disciplines and postmodernist debates. Professionally, if the Artforum critic had 
one foot in the loft, the October theorist had one foot in the academy, and now 
she or he is often born and raised there. But this self-removal into academic 
sanctuary—if that is what it is—is only part of the story. For mstitutionally, both 
kinds of critic were displaced ın the 80s and gos by a new nexus of dealers, col- 
lectors and curators for whom critical evaluation, let alone theoretical analysis, 
was of little use. Indeed, these things were usually deemed an obstruction, and 
many managers of art now actively shun them, as do many artists, sadly enough. 
In this void we witness the partial revenge of the poet-czitic, waxing lyrical about 
the necessary return of Beauty and Spirituality as the essential objects of Art, 
with Shock and Sensation held over as fun standbys or sideshows to feed the 
mass media. Here, I suppose, is where I draw my line, but I know it too was 
washed away long ago. 

So we are still ın the aftermath of the crisis of the arbitrary, in an expanded 
field of art that sometimes seems vital and sometimes entropic, in which the 
breakthroughs of the 6os appear both as departures to reclaim and as break- 
downs to overcome. Here the last words might be the first words of Adorno in 
his Aesthetic Theory, written in the midst of the period surveyed by Challenging 
Art ‘Tt is self-evident that nothing concerning art is self-evident anymore, not its 
inner life, not its relation to the word, not even its nght to enst. The forfeiture 
of what could be done spontaneously or unproblematically has not been com- 
pensated by the open infinitude of new possibilities that reflection confronts. In 
many ways, expansion appears as contraction. .’ 
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PETER GOWAN 


THE ORIGINS OF ATLANTIC LIBERALISM 


The past decade has witnessed an unprecedented ascendancy of rights-based lib- 
eral individualism as the legitimating ideology of the capttalist world. No longer 
just the theme song of the American way of life, it has become the official 
creed of the European Union and the mobilizing doctrine of Western military 
intervention around the world, from the Middle East to the Balkans, from sub- 
Saharan Africa to the Caribbean. This is a discourse that links institutional and 
cultural features internal to the Atlantic states to postulated universal mterests 
of humanity as a whole. All human beings, it argues, are individuals entitled 
to certain rights, and while the advanced polities of the West may respect a 
far richer and deeper range of these than anywhere else, liberals have a duty 
to the rest of humanity to advance and promote minimal human rights every- 
where and to strike down those who would deny them. What are the historical 
sources of this outlook? It has long been believed that this strand of political 
thought derives from theories of Natural Law and associated conceptions of 
social contract dating back to the seventeenth century, above all in England—a 
tradition that combined, within a single framework, a universalist notion of the 
nature and entitlements of humanity with a specific normative theory of what 
might constitute a civilized polity for the advanced countries. Out of ideas of the 
individual moral agent, possessed of attributes common to all mankind, there 
developed—according to a standard schema—notions of government by consent 
and, eventually, agreed rules of international conduct. 

Richard Tuck’s Rights of War and Peace is a work of brillant iconoclasm 
that leaves little of this conventional view of the origins of modern liberalism 


standing. It starts by contrasting two quite different conceptions of warfare in 
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the sixteenth century, embodied respectively in the Italian humanist Alberico 
Gentili, a Protestant exile who became Regus Professor of Civil Law at Oxford 
(‘one of the most important and interesting figures ever to teach at that univer- 
sity’) a year before the Armada, and his contemporary, the Spanish Thomist Luis 
de Molina, Professor of Philosophy and Theology at Evora (whose modern editor 
1g Manuel Fraga Iribarne, founder of Spain’s current ruling party). Molina, an 
heir of mediaeval scholasticism, drew on traditions of Christian doctrine and 
Greek philosophy to set tight bounds around a permissible resort to arms— 
essentially, war was legitimate only if its aims were defensive or reparatory. Wars 
ın pursuit of glory or pre-emptive attacks were expressly forbidden, and aggres- 
sion against barbarians was unjustifiable. 

Gentili, on the other hand, an admirer of Machiavelli and associate of Bacon, 
invoked Roman orators and historians to justify wars of self-preservation—in 
which each side would naturally claim its cause was just—that included not 
merely deliberate provocation of hostilities but a pre-emptive strike to cut down 
a potential enemy before it reached its prime. To this licence for military aggres- 
sion within Europe, Gentili added a quite new one for colonial conquest outside 
it. War, he argued, could legitimately be waged on behalf of ‘human society’ as a 
whole, against those whose practices defied common morality, to punish them 
for their outrages. ‘The cause of the Spaniards 1s just when they make war upon 
the Indians, who practised abominable lewdness even with beasts, and who ate 
human flesh, slaying men for that purpose. For such sins are contrary to human 
nature, and the same is true of other sins recognized as such by all except haply 
by brutes and brutish men. Against such men, as Isocrates says, war is made 
as against brutes’. Not only this: colonial conquest was also perfectly in order, if 
lands were empty or unused. ‘The seizure of vacant places is regarded as a law 
of nature . . . Even though the lands belong to the sovereign of that territory, yet 
because of that law of nature which abhors a vacuum, they will fall to the lot of 
those who take them.’ 

It was this heritage that Hugo Grotius, the central figure of Tuck’s account, 
developed into a full-blown theory of international law. In doing so, he could 
draw on another source—the transformation of moral theory effected by late 
Renaissance sceptics like Montaigne and Charron, who had argued that wisdom 
lay in repudiation of all passionate ideological commitments, whether religious 
or patriotic, in the interests of a cool self-preservation. For Tuck, Grotius is the 
real founder of modern liberalism because it was he who turned this quietist 
moral stance into the theoretical basis of a positive political philosophy. In this 
enterprise, his starting-point was the assertion that there were two fundamental 
laws of nature: the right of every man to defend his life and avert any injury to 
1t and the right of each individual to obtain and keep for himself ‘those things 
which are useful to life’. Self-preservation takes precedence over the rule that 
we should not inflict harm on others. As Grotius put it ‘by nature’s ordinance, 
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each individual should be desirous of his own good fortune m preference to 
that of another’. The only natural basis for someone to help anyone else was 
the principle of returning like for like: punish those who injure you and reward 
those who assist you. Consequently, Grotius endorsed Horace’s famous maxim 
that ‘expediency is the mother of justice and equity’. As Tuck remarks, the new 
doctrine offered ‘an extremely minimal picture of the natural moral life’. But 
this thin sociability allowed Grotius to make his key theoretical move Relations 
between natural mdividuals could be modelled on those between states, as sov- 
ereign powers whose interactions were governed by the moral parsimony of only 
the most restricted rules of international conduct. 

This fateful equation, Tuck shows, did not spring out of mere logical rumina- 
tion. It was a direct product of Grotius’s concern to justify Dutch commeraal 
imperialism in Asia—his first major work being a treatise defending the hugely 
profitable sexzure of a Portuguese bullion shipment by a captain of the East 
India Company, who was also his cousm, in 1603. If there was no ultimate 
ethical difference between individuals and states, then ‘private trading com- 
panies were as entitled to make war as the traditional sovereigns of Europe’. 
The way was open for plunder in the Indian Ocean and the seizure of forts in 
Amboyna and beyond. Nor was this all. States, conversely, enjoyed the same 
rights of retribution as dividuals in a state of nature. The sociability postulated 
by Grotius might be thin, but it was universal, dictating a moral law applicable 
to all humanity, whose infractions it was not only legitimate but incumbent to 
punish, regardless of whether or not they harmed the power that exacted retribu- 
tion for them. As Grotius forthrightly expressed it ‘War is lawful against those 
who offend against Nature; which is contrary to the Opinion of .. . Molina and 
others, who seem to require, towards making a War just, that he who undertakes 
it be injured in himself, or in his State, and he has some jurisdiction over the 
Person against whom the War 1s made’. 

Grotrus had no difficulty enumerating the various barbaric customs beyond 
the confines of Christianity that warranted military intervention in the name of 
humanity. Among them, he noted, there could be no doubt that war was justi- 
fied against ‘those who kill strangers that come to dwell amongst them’. For 
1f European colonists should respect the local jurisdiction of native rulers who 
accepted settlers, those who did not had violated a law of nature mandating cul- 
tivation of ‘barren land’, and should be punished. Grotius inserted this clause 
as the Dutch shifted from purely commercial to territorial umperialism, plant- 
ing settlements in Manhattan and Guyana. ‘The central reason why Grotius had 
developed his argument in this direction’, Tuck writes, was that ‘the Dutch had 
begun to change the character of their activity in the non-European world since 
hus earlier works, and in particular had begun to annex ternitory.’ 

Tuck goes on to show how Hobbes radicalized Grotwus’s lead, basing his 
theory of sovereignty on a much grimmer vision of mmimum sociability—a 
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state of nature permeated by fear, and mimicking even more closely ınter-state 
relations as the domain of constant war of all against all. Hobbes, too, was 
keenly interested in colonization schemes, recommending them as an outlet for 
surplus population at home: settlers were not, he generously remarked, ‘to exter- 
minate those they find there, but constrain them to inhabit closer together, and 
not range a great deal of ground, to snatch what they find’. From here it was a 
short step to Locke’s more comprehensive doctrine, expounding the right to take 
and kill slaves, to occupy land in the Americas for agriculture, ending its use by 
native hunters and crushing resistance to colonial settlement. 

Locke, unlike Hobbes, was also a keen proponent of punitive expeditions 
to wage war on offenders against the laws of nature. Relying on circumstantial 
inference rather than direct evidence, Tuck argues that his treatment of these 
themes in the Second Treatise on Government was, in large measure, a rejoinder to 
the critique of them by the one major seventeentii-century thinker who stood out- 
side this tradition—the German scholar Samuel Pufendorf. An employee of the 
Swedish state who ultimately migrated to Prussia, Pufendorf based his account 
of international law on a morally richer conception of human sociabihty, whose 
more binding force forbade pre-emptive attacks, ruled out pumtive wars, and 
repudiated colonial rapine. These positions had a following in the states of 
Northern Europe, unable to pursue a path of overseas expansion; later they were 







Rousseau discounting any pacification of inter-state relations, Kant seeking an 
escape from the realities of endemic warfare, for which Pufendorf was no more 
than a ‘sorry comforter’, in the indeterminate future of a cosmopolitan peace 
once princes had left the stage—pending which, however, pre-emptive strikes 
might be sanctioned and colonial conquest perhaps undisputed after the fact. 
Tuck’s account, based on a series of lectures at Oxford, 1s highly compressed 
and at points somewhat elliptical. His book offers only a very partial view of 
political thought on the international order from the time of the Dutch Revolt 
to the French Revolution. There 1s scant treatment of the debates thrown up 
by the Thirty Years’ War—the Treaty of Westphalia does not even figure in the 
index. The forms and grounds of European land warfare, controversies over the 
rise of Louis XTV’s France and its alliance with the Ottoman Empire, concep- 
tions of the balance of power and the background to the Treaty of Utrecht, are 
all ignored. But what is lost in scope is gained in focus. For what Tuck has 
established is that modem natural-law theory was forged in integral connexion 
with ‘the kind of militarist and imperialist expansion in which the Dutch and 
English writers gloned’. The commercial and colonial expansion of the Dutch 
and English states in the seventeenth century could be considered, from the 
angle of the European international order at the time, as something of a side- 
show. But Tuck demonstrates with great erudition and theoretical acuity that 
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1t was absolutely central to the substance of the modern natural-law tradition, 
out of which contemporary rights-based liberal individualism has grown. His 
book might more properly be called ‘The Origins of Anglo-American Liberalism 
in the Legitimation of Imperial Expansion’. The inescapable conclusion to be 
drawn from it is that a universalist ideology of human rights, based upon natural 
law, was not only used for but, in large part, was constructed to justify ruthless 
practices of plunder, expropriation and exterminigsm by the Atlantic seaboard 
states. Militarism and imperialism were inseparable from the most advanced 
proto-liberalism of the tme. 

This 18 Tuck’s first and central finding. His second clam is that the concep- 
tion of sovereign, self-regarding individuals with extremely thin moral tes to 
each other, which formed the philosophical basis of emergent liberalism, was 
directly derived from the inter-state system of the time. The external relations 
between European societies supplied the theoretical metaphor for the internal 
relations between their subjects. Tuck shows persuasively that Hobbes’s vision 
of a state of nature was, in part, rendered credible by the analogy he could draw 
with the ceaseless struggle for power between states in the Europe of his time. 
But he seeks to make the stronger argument that it was this international clash 
of sovereignties that effectively generated the idea of the autonomous individual 
who is a bearer of inalienable rights. This seems a far-fetched proposition. It 
is one matter to establish a linkage between the notion of a sovereign, ungo- 
ciable property owner within early modern societies and the sovereign, 
unsociable states under construction in this period: the congruence between 
the self-serving individual driven by private material interests and the intema- 
tional raison d'état of states dedicated to furthering the collectrve objectives of 
property holders of this kind is plain enough. But it is another matter to give 
priority to the external rivalry of states over the internal structure of societies in 
the genesis of modern liberalism. This seems a perverse move, unnecessary to 
the principal thrust of the book. 

It does, however, in some sense follow from Tuck’s method. Rights of War 
and Peace looks in detail at a series of contexts relevant to the various thinkers 
it discusses. Tuck provides information about their occupations, the circles in 
which they moved, their economic investments and political concerns; and he is 
always careful to reconstruct the intellectual unrverse ın which his protagonists 
were operating —whom they were reading or polemicaizing with, tacitly or other- 
wise. On the other hand, he shows little interest in broader structural trends of 
the period. He does not touch on the changing socio-economic patterns of early 
modern Europe, the political struggles unleashed by the emergence of absolut- 
ism, or even concurrent transformations of warfare in the period. Above all, he 
ignores the entire direction of social development, ın countries like Holland and 
England, towards new forms of absolute property rights and market relation- 
ships associated with the rise of capitalism. 
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Here we need to apply something of Tuck’s method to his own work. The 
intellectual background to his research over a quarter of a century has been set 
out very clearly by his close friend and collaborator James Tully, to whom he pays 
tribute again in Rights of War and Peace. Tully suggests that we view the extensive 
debates of the past forty years on the history of modern Atlantic political thought 
as, in large part, a series of responses to C. B. Macpherson’s path-breaking 
work The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism, published in 196a, which 
he likens to Weber’s thesis on Protestantism and the rise of capitalism: ‘one of 
the most challenging and successful hypotheses to be advanced in the history of 
European political thought over the last thirty years.’ Macpherson transformed 
the received narrative of modern European liberalism, from Hobbes through 
Kant to Bentham and Mill, by arguing that this entire span of theory rested on 
the premise that what was normatively relevant about humanity—its morally 
significant dimension—was 1ts equal subordination to the market. The essential 
social bonds of ‘possessive individualism’ were market relations, whose spread 
underlay the successive attempts of Hobbes, Locke and others to find a coher- 
ent basis for obligation to political authority. Tully situates the work of a galaxy 
of distinguished subsequent historians trained at Cambridge—Skinner, Pocock, 
Dunn, Tuck, as well as his own—as a series of rejoinders to Macpherson’s 
challenge. His critics were able to show exaggerations in his case—no seven- 
teenth-century theorist envisaged individuals devoted to limitless consumption 
of utilities, capitalism had not advanced so far by the 1650s, and so on. But these 
were details. The main brunt of the attack on Macpherson came elsewhere. His 
critics insisted, above all, that seventeenth-century thinkers were not subjectively 
preoccupied by economic questions at all. Their overriding concern was the 
problem of political order: the search for a secure basis of civil unity, capable 
of assuring both obedience and hberty. These were the issues addressed in the 
historical research of those who followed Macpherson. 

The correction of focus carried out by the Cambridge School can readily 
be conceded. But 1t does not disqualify Macpherson’s wider emphasis. For the 
protracted and difficult process of disengaging a market society out of a feudal 
order was never a purely economic one: it always involved momentous political 
transformations. How, above all, was a state to be built free from particularist 
economic practices and attachments, capable of ‘standing above’ society, with 
sufficient authority to enforce uniform market rules? This has been one of the 
problems highlighted by Robert Brenner’s work. The appropriate forms and 
limits of the state were thus bound to be the central concern of most political 
or social theorists ın a transitional epoch. Macpherson was well aware of this. 
He was not arguing that a thinker like Hobbes was more interested in econom- 
ics than politics, but rather suggesting that the new social relations of incipient 
capitalism were transforming the ideological presuppositions of leading theories 
of human nature, social order, individual rights and political duties. 
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Tuck began in the seventies by dismissing the idea that natural rights theo- 
nies in the seventeenth century were in any way distinctively modern. Rather, he 
argued, they should be seen as post-mediaeval heirs of scholastic thought. Later 
he revised and eventually discarded this view, coming to accept the break they 
represented in conceptions of natural law, as Leo Strauss had insisted. His new 
book in one sense comes full circle, since its effect is less to subvert than to sup- 
plement Macpherson’s original argument for the centrality of a mean-spirited, 
narrow vision of an unsociable human nature in the emergence of rights-based 
liberalism in the West. On the other hand, by screening out all reference to 
Macpherson in a work which abuts so clearly onto his terrain, Tuck weakens the 
force of his own case, since the result is to isolate the inter-state determinants 
of the new discourse from its internal setting, thereby more or less inevitably 
hypostasizing them. 

Still, what is the contemporary significance of Rights of War and Peace? 
Tuck’s own remarks on the world we live in today remain delphic. He notes 
that he gave his original lecture course at the time of the Gulf War, and refers 
in his conclusion to the erosion of the principles of state sovereignty, as mili- 
tary mterventions in the internal affairs of lesser states on behalf of the ‘world 
community’ —which ‘it would be hard to defend on a close reading of the actual 
tules of the United Nations’—multiply. Does this pattern threaten the tradition 
of political thought that is the object of his book, or illustrate it? For a moment, 
he seems to hesitate, on the brink of suggesting that it might now be fading. 
Such a conclusion would fly in the face of the whole logic of his exposition. Far 
from being outmoded by recent developments, the ideas of Gentili and Grotius 
and Locke have never been so actual as in the world of operations like Desert 
Storm and Allied Force, or everyday scenes on the West Bank. Punitive wars, 
pre-emptive strikes, land seizures—all in the name of human rights and uni- 
versal morality—are the order of the day. Philosophers are hurrying to supply 
the juridical foundations for the new ‘military humanism’, as one admirer 
has called 1t. foremost among them, none other than the greatest light of late 
twentieth-century liberalism, John Rawls, whose Law of Peoples—adorned with 
an ethereal image of Lincoln—offers an American ethic for the age. Official 
opinion takes it for granted that war by the Atlantic powers to punish transgres- 
sions of natural law ıs fully warranted; that pre-emptive bombing of ‘outlaw’ 
states is par for the course; and woe betide those who do not open their jurisdic- 
tions to internal ‘settlement’ by Atlantic capitals within their territories. 

Tuck begins and ends his book with a striking passage from Max Weber, who 
wrote in 1906: 


The question is: how are freedom and democracy in the long run at all possible 


under the domination of highly developed capitalism? . . The historical origin 
of modern freedom has had certain unique preconditions which will never repeat 
themselves. Let us enumerate the most important of these. First, the overseas 
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expansions. In the armies of Cromwell, m the French constituent assembly, m 
our whole economic life even today this breeze from across the ocean is felt . . 
but there is no new continent at our disposal 


If imperialist expansion was historically a conditon of modern freedom, Tuck 
asks, what then are the prospects of liberalism today? The answer is all around 
us. The ocean breeze is blowing across Mesopotamia, along the Jordan, over the 
fields of Kosovo, wherever the spirit of the ‘international community’ listeth. 
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Susan Buck-Morss, Dreamworld and Catastrophe: The Passing of Mass 
Utopia in East and West 
MIT Press: London/Cambridge MA 2000, $45, hardback 
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Tony Woop 


MELLON IN MAGNITOGORSK 


Behind the ideological differences that for so long seemed to divide them, did 
Soviet communism and American capitalism share some fundamental dream 
of modernity? Susan Buck-Morss’s large and splendidly illustrated book argues 
that each in their own fashion was possessed of an idea of mass utopia. Author 
of two distinguished works on the Frankfurt School and Walter Benjamin, 
The Origin of Negative Dialectics (1977) and Dialectics of Seeing (1989), Buck- 
Morss breaks quite new ground here, with an ambitious comparison of state 
legitimations, industrial technologies and popular culture in the USSR and 
USA, focused mainly—though not exclusively—on the 1920s and 19308. She 
brings to this project a set of concerns and methods inspired by a deep immer- 
sion in Benjamin, whose Arcades Project was the subject of her second book, 
and whose traces are visible everywhere in this one. In the age of Ford and 
Stakhanov, dreams of another and happier world had unpredictable impulses 
and longings in common, best sounded with the instruments Benjamin used to 
plumb the oneiric layers and recesses of nmeteenth-century Paris. These visions, 
she insists, are not to be condescended to. Flying in the face of globalizing tri- 
umphalism—and its despairing opposite, sectarian nationalisms—Buck-Morss 
seeks to reincorporate the experience of ‘socialism in one country’ into a wider 
historical narrative, which sees the end of the Cold War as a process of mutual 
defeat, the collapse of twinned, inseparable projects. Her book is a provocative 
elegy to what may have been lost in this outcome. 

Drearmworld and Catastrophe opens with a striking chapter on ‘Mass 
Sovereignty and the Image of the Enemy’, which sets out the polrtical basis of 
this argument. Drawing on Benjamin’s ‘Critique of Violence’, but also and more 
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heavily on Carl Schmitt, whom Benjamin admired, Buck-Morss—with a deep 
antipathy towards pohtcal power of any form—erxplores the contradictions in 
both communist and capitalist versions of popular sovereignty. The state can 
send to their deaths the very people whose will it is meant to embody, just 
as it can forcibly repress public demonstrations of disaffection, using its man- 
date to mask the disappearance of that mandate, because ‘modern sovereignties 
possess a supralegal or perhaps prelegal form of legitimacy .. . [a] wild zone of 
arbitrary, violent power, and it lies at their very core’. This ultrmate source 
of legitrmacy comes from the power of any regime to wage war. Following 
Schmitt, Buck-Morss concludes that ‘the act of identifying the enemy is the act 
of sovereignty —‘the act that brings the collective into being.’ 

The enemy, however, can loom at two distinct levels: the empirical foe within 
the political imaginary of any community, and, ‘on a metalevel’, any ontological 
threat to this political imaginary itself. During the Cold War, East and West 
were antagonists on this metalevel because their respective political imaginaries 
constructed the world in irreconcilable categories. For the West, nation-states 
defined the normal field of hostilities, whereas for the East, history was the 
arena of class struggles. The two visions of the world had a common origin 
in the French Revolution, whose dual legacy—‘revolutionary terror and mass- 
conscripted, nationalist war’—they divided, as rival ‘ur-forms’ of sovereignty. 
This was to be a difference, Buck-Morss suggests, between political imaginaries 
structured by space and by tme. For capitalist powers, the world was an armed 
chequerboard of territories and frontiers, while for the Bolsheviks all conflicts 
were judged as diachronic episodes in a long-run movement of history. The Iron 
Curtain, which operated for the West as a physical barrier containing the Soviet 
threat, was for the East a ‘temporal bulwark, protecting the nascent socialist soci- 
eties so that they could develop in history uncontaminated by the economic and 
social distortions of capitalism.’ 

Each proclaiming their descent from one aspect of the Jacobin Republic, 
East and West were compelled to invoke its legitimacy even as they acted in 
the logic of the other. ‘Brezhnev could no more have justified the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in terms of Soviet (much less Russian) national interest than 
Johnson could have justified the war in Vietnam in terms of protecting the prop- 
erty interests of the capitalist class.’ Buck-Morss’s deft analysis of the origins and 
contradictions of national and revolutionary sovereignty ends with the claim that 
each eventually suffered a crisis of legitimation, as material conditions under- 
mined the stability of both. The class regimes of the communist East, which had 
promised to overtake the West economically, fell far behind it, while the nation- 
states of the capitalist West, which had offered welfare borders to their peoples, 
were overtaken by a global economy beyond therr control. Historically, the out- 
come of the Cold War was thus ‘a double defeat’, for both sides. 
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Such were the ‘dreamworlds of democracy’ that form the ‘political frame’ 
of Buck-Morss’s account. When she moves to ‘dreamworlds of history’ and of 
‘mass culture’, her exposition alters. Rather than sustained conceptual argu- 
ment, here she proceeds by way of deliberately discontinuous cameos, ‘dialectical 
images’ after the practice of Benjamin, whose force is designed to come in 
part from their very form as fragments. The clearest commonalities between 
communist and caprtalist systems lie in the realm of technology, and here 
Buck-Morss finds her richest matenal Chapters on ‘Domestic Space’ and ‘The 
Nature of Machines’ point to areas of surprising overlap, as well as familar con- 
trast, between the way the two systems dreamt of technological progress. The 
resemblances in the desiderata of domestictty across the ideological divide are 
explored, in a section that ends with the memorable scene of Khrushchev and 
Nixon arguing the merits of ther regimes in a kitchen showroom, the American 
ideal brought to Moscow. Buck-Morss comments: ‘It is one of the great ironies 
of the century that socialism betrayed the interests of women by obliterating 
domestic space, while capitalism betrayed their interests by idealizing it’. More 
generally, she remarks that the Soviet order catered to people’s need for security 
while denying them immediate satisfactions, while the American offered them 
instant gratification but left longer-term needs unattended. 

If these were contrasts in Eastern and Western patterns of consumption, 
in the field of production there were not merely close similarities but direct 
inter-connexions. In a fascinating chapter, Buck-Morss looks at one of the ways 
Stalin’s government financed the masstve industnalization drive of the First 
Five Year Plan. With agriculture in deep crisis after collectivization, grain exports 
could no longer supply hard currency for purchase of industrial equipment 
abroad. So the decision was made to sell off the country’s art treasures. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of masterpieces and thousands of tons of antiques were flogged 
in clandestine transactions. One beneficiary did especially well: 


In the twelve months between April 1930 and Apol 1931 alone, Andrew J. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, bought close to seven milhon 
dollars’ worth of Hermrtage pamtings.. Included were two Renaissance master- 
pieces of Jan van Eyck, five Rembrandts, four Van Dycks, two Halses, as well as 
paintings by Botticelli, Chardin, Perugino, Poussin, Rubens, Titian, Velázquez 
and, the most expensive purchase, Raphael’s Alba Madonna, for which Mellon 
paid almost 1.7 million dollars. 


These arrangements were kept highly secret, but in 1935, after years of deny- 
ing rumours, Mellon was charged with evading three million dollars’ worth of 
US tax—for which he escaped pumshment only by offering to donate the paint- 
ings to a new National Gallery of Art, which he would set up. The Hermitage 
pamtings ended up national property on the other side of the Atlantic, while 
the price of the Alba Madonna would have defrayed half the design costs of 
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Magnitogorsk. Buck-Morss notes a ‘strange poetic justice’ in the use to which 
Mellon’s millions were put in the USSR: the family fortune had been made in 
the steel mulls of Pennsylvania, and now its wealth was helping to build the 
steel mills of the Urals. About the same time—1933—as King Kong was open- 
ing in New York movie houses, a competition was held in Moscow to design 
the (never actually built) Palace of Soviets. Moving from high to mass culture, 
Buck-Morss juxtaposes architectural drawings of the winning entry with posters 
and stills from the film: planes circle both Lenin and Kong as they perch atop 
enormous, eerily similar skyscrapers. Could the Soviet designer have been influ- 
enced by the Empire State Building, even if the sumian phantasmagoria—let 
alone its fate—could hardly have offered an appealing prototype for the founder 
of the CPSU(B)? Buck-Morss contents herself with suggesting functional points 
“of convergence between the two images—Kong and Lenin as ‘symbols of the 
masses, displayed as spectacles for the masses’. These were not two completely 
dissociated worlds: one of the directors of King Kong, who staged his final 
shooting-down by the USAF, had flown as a mercenary for the Polish forces 
fighting the Red Army ın 1920. 

There are many such entertaining or intriguing sidelights, not all of them 
equally convincing, in Dreammworld and Catastrophe. But their larger housing 
seems questionable. For the technological relationship between East and West 
was surely less one of parallelism than dependency. This had been true since 
the days of Peter the Great, and continued under the Bolsheviks, whose enthusi- 
asm for Taylorization is well documented. Even before the October Revolution, 
futurist poets were writing odes to the howl of machinery—one of them, Aleksei 
Gastev, went on to head the Central Institute of Labour in 1920. The early 208 
witnessed a proliferation of effidency-worshipping organizations, such as Platon 
Kerzhentsev’s League of Time, who took it upon themselves to organize queues 
and monitor time-wasting among the populace. Meyerhold’s biomechanics 
would be another expreasion of the hypnotic power held by machines in Soviet 
culture. Buck-Morss rightly points to the essentially American sources of much 
of this wonderment—Ford was once described as St Peter to Lenin’s God. But 
she also notes a crucial difference between American ongins and Russian imi- 
tations. ‘For the proletariat of the Soviet Union industrialization was still a 
dreamworld when, for workers in capitalist countries, it was already a lived catas- 
trophe’. The power of machines was a fantasy of potential efficiency rather than 
a realizable standard for planners and workers in the USSR: ‘scientifically calcu- 
lated body movements were the industrial-age equivalent of a rain dance’. 

Other historians have looked at the utopian dimensions of the Soviet cult 
of machinery from a different angle, tracing communist faith in technology 
back to Saint-Simon and, by one insinuation or another, indicting utopianism 
of any sort as an accomplice to Stalinism. This is the tenor, for example, of 
Stephen Kotkin’s Magnetic Mountain (1991), a minutely researched study of 
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the construction of Magnitogorsk to which Buck-Morss often refers. Kotkin 
too wishes to emphasize the American connexions in the Soviet industrial 
experience—Magnitogorsk was very deliberately modelled on Gary, Indiana and 
in large measure planned by American engineers. But he does so in order to sug- 
gest that Stalinism came from a long heritage of Western attempts to impose a 
rational order on society, starting with the Enlightenment and Condorcet. This 
may be a conventional—and prejudical—move, but it does point up a weak- 
ness in the structure of Buck-Morss’s argument. For when she comes to discuss 
the most radical and creative forms of utopian mmagining in the whole Soviet 
experience—the astonishing range of experiments ın art and thought of the 
Russian avant-garde—the parallelism between Hast and West evaporates (save 
for a brief coda on the avatars of the painted square). In this section, entitled 
‘Revolutionary Time’, there is no discussion of comparable developments ın the 
capitalist world—what perhaps ought logically to have been an exploration of 
‘Democratic Space’, utopias of the frontier as refigured, gay, in the NRA murals 
of New Deal America. However that may be, Buck-Morss here drops East-West 
connexions to mount an elegant philosophical defence of utopianism as such. 

She begins with a discussion of Lenin’s famous Plan for Monumental 
Propaganda of April 1918, which called for new statues to honour those whom 
the Bolsheviks chose as their exemplars and allies across history. The purpose 
of the plan was to forge a visible tradition, laying claim to public space in the 
figures of an ideal succession who would legitimate the Revolution. In one case, 
the names of More, Fourier and Winstanley (among others less surprising) were 
etched into the Romanov Tercentenary obelisk next to the Kremlmn—indicative 
both of the lack of materials and the urgency of the task. Indeed, this is one 
of the most striking aspects of the Revolutionary period—the sheer haste with 
which the Bolsheviks went about reordering the past, ‘suturing history’s narra- 
tive discourse’ in an attempt to ‘transform the violent rupture of the present into 
a continuity of meaning’. 

Such recreation of continuity was vital to the legitimacy of the new regime, 
but it placed the proliferation of utopian discourses in a difficult, and soon 
intractable relationship to political power. The Russian avant-garde, perhaps 
the most vibrant and varied anywhere, was born in the twilight of the Tsarist 
Empire, and almost without exception welcomed the demise of the autocracy. 
Many artists and intellectuals saw their practices as harbingers of social change, 
and identified the Revolution not only as their ally but even in some measure 
as their creation. Yet although the Bolsheviks—Lunacharsky, of course, more 
than Lenin—supported avant-garde artists, architects, writers and filmmakers 
1m the early twenties, their goals always differed. The avant-garde, across its 
considerable breadth, stood for a multiplication of iconoclastic discourses and 
visions, alternative blueprints and limitless, open futures. The Bolsheviks, on 
the other hand—hke any political power—sought stabilization, the closure of 
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alternative futures, the shutting down of a bewildering variety of avenues into 
a single, hnear narrative. 

The current trend m Soviet studies 18 either to indict the avant-garde for 
collusion with Bolshevism and/or Stalimsm (depending on the intensity of 
reactionary sentiments), or to lament the inability of power to leave art alone. 
Common to both positions is the conviction that art and power do not mix. Ina 
sense this is also what Buck-Morss argues, but where others do so on grounds of 
Vart pour l'art, she suggests the real problem lay in misconceptions of power. For 
if ‘the power of art to change life is indirect . . . so is (or ought to be) the power of 
political sovereignty’. The value of the avant-garde in the USSR lay in its refusal 
to give up imagining alternatives, to accept that reality couldn’t be immeasur- 
ably improved, even as ‘socialism’ was being built. The ultimate failure of the 
Revolution lay in its rejection of such experiments, its determination to twist the 
sheaf of social possibilities down into a tight single line—at which point, she 
writes, ‘history itself becomes a dreamworld’, ‘time’s indeterminacy and open- 
ness is colonized, and the utopian dream becomes a reality of oppression’. 

Buck-Morss’s own resistance to any bnear sense of time owes much to 
Benjamin’s ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, with its famous attack on 
ideas of the past as a contmuum of ‘homogeneous, empty time’, rather than 
one sprung open by the unpredictable presence of the Jetztzeit. However politi- 
cally attractive, this vision has its costs for her historical analysis. Other studies 
of Soviet culture choose either to mark a sharp rupture or to find continuities 
of personnel and ideals between the avant-garde and socialist realism. Boris 
Groys’s The Total Art of Stalinism (1992) offers a particularly mordant version 
of the second view. Vladimir Papernyi’s Kul'twra Dva (first published 1979) is 
a seminal argument for the first, analysing Russian culture in terms of a series 
of binary oppositions that place socialist realism as a nightmarish double of 
the avant-garde. Buck-Morss, on the other hand, jumps from the avant-garde 
of the twenties to Komar and Melamid in the eighties, from Eisenstein to 
Soviet musicals of the thirties, with little sense of what links or separates them. 
To give only one example, there are many obvious stylistic ruptures between 
the films of Eisenstein and Grigorii Aleksandrov’s lavish musicals; yet, ın 
addition to making Volga-Volgu (1938)—Stalin’s favourite movie—Aleksandrov 
also co-directed Battleship Potemkin and October. Buck-Morss treats the two 
filmmakers without mention of therr initial collaboration or eventual pointed 
contrast, perversely removing them from the historical context—with its odd 
shifts, creeping metamorphoses, underlying continuities—that 1s of most inter- 
est for understanding their work. Of course, her dialectical snapshots were never 
intended to resolve all the tensions of Soviet culture in the inter-war period, let 
alone provide a master narrative of them. But illuminating as the images they 
generate often are, they stage a trip that sails past much of the landscape of 
the period without often venturing ashore. 
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Dreamworid and Catastrophe ends with an arresting shift of register. In 
the least ambitious, though perhaps the most successful, section of the book, 
Buck-Morss provides an autobiographical account of her exchanges with a 
group of Soviet philosophers during the twilight of Gorbachev's rule, and 
the onset of Yeltsin’s regime. Here she describes with an unsparing eye her 
impressions of Russia between 1988 and 1993, and the interactions between 
Western and ‘Eastern’ intellectuals in jomt ventures of the period, involving lead- 
ing European as well as American and Soviet philosophers—at various times 
Jameson, Derrida, Habermas, Žıžek, Ryklin, Podoroga, Mamardashvili; Buck- 
Moras herself, of course. After an initial honeymoon, she reports, there was an 
ultimate impasse. By 1993 the Easterners were starting to insist ever more stren- 
uously on the distinctrveness of the ‘totalitarian’ experience under which they 
had suffered, using precisely the terms of Western’ official discourse during the 
Cold War, while the Westerners were criticizing commodity capitalism along 
traditionally ‘Eastern’ lines. Her friends from Moscow, in Buck-Morss’s sympa- 
thetic but dissenting judgement, were struggling to resist their incorporation 
into a common narrative of modernity, since ‘if really existing socialism was 
merely one variant of modernism, then its collapse into the other variant could 
only lead to the most pessimistic conclusions’. What this insistence on the East’s 
separation from modernity, its will at last to rejoin it, really expresses is the belief 
that the West has emerged intact and victorious from the Cold War. The expen- 
ence of the last chapter of Dreamworld and Catastrophe undoes the argument of 
the first. With the best of motives, Buck-Morss set out to show that the close 
of the Cold War had brought a defeat for both sides. This is a message of intel- 
lectual comfort. The reality is that, if each underwent a severe crisis after the end 
of the 60s, one side passed through it to a new and swaggering settlement, while 
the other fell into a pit of disintegration and social ruin, at the mercy of the first. 
Her interlocutors made no secret of therr relief at the outcome. 

The honesty with which Buck-Morss depicts developments so disheartening 
for her, and the restraint with which she recounts treatment by male colleagues 
from the Soviet Union—certainly no advertisement for the arrrval of modernity 
in the East—make the conclusion one of the most winning parts of her book. 
She grves a good picture of the confusion of Eastern Europe after 1989, the 
lack of anything to be learnt from defeat. Throughout, she asks: ‘could we have 
done better?’ Wrong-headed though its leading idea may be—one utopia, the 
world market as arena of universal consumption, has not passed—Dreamworld 
and Catastrophe is a generous and graceful work that will outlive this error. 
Benjamin once spoke of the need to wake up from the world of our parents. 
Buck-Morss is right to ask ‘what can be demanded of a new generation, if rts 
parents never dream at all?’ 
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TOM NAIRN 


MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN 


HE UnrreD KincpomM was promised a Heritage General 

Election from the very beginning of the year 2001.' So deter- 

mined was New Labour to stage it that nothing was to be 

allowed to get in its way. Until, that is, the virtual shut-down 
of the British countryside by the epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, 
from March onwards. Even this was at first impatiently disregarded. But 
things got so bad, with so many indications of voter resentment and 
apathy, that Prime Minister Blair found himself unable to hold the show 
in May, as at first hoped. A short postponement to June was agreed, with 
extreme reluctance, and against great opposition from within his Party. 
Meanwhile, funeral pyres and pits notwithstanding, British voters found 
themselves ushered back into the old election-time Music Hall—obliged 
to take their seats for the traditional ‘swingometer’ Pantomime, as the 
orchestra tuned up, and the reassuring chink of glasses resounded from 
the interval bar. Although nobody thought New Labour would lose, the 
Magus declared war against ‘apathy’ early on, letting it be known he was 
impatient, and eager to consummate the Third Way. His entire court 
clearly feared that, in tune with New Labour's general obeisance towards 
things American, British voting abstention might slump down to US 
levels, thus undermining his spell. 


Once settled in their places the public was to be treated to another 
session of stage mesmerism, something like the one unforgettably 
described by Thomas Mann in Mario and the Magician (1929). Mann 
was evoking 1920s Italy, through an old-fashioned pier-show and its sin- 
ister star, the Cavaliere Cipolla—he could not have imagined Big Brother 
or The Weakest Link. 


While [the magician] still practised some rhetoncal circumlocutions, the 
tests themselves were one long series of attacks upon the will-power, the 
loas or compulsion of volition. Comic, exciting, amazing by turns, by mid- 
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night they were still in full swing; we ran the gamut of all the phenomena 
this natural-unnatural field has to show, from the unimpressive at one end 
of the scale to the monstrous at the other . . .” 


Mann noted that the Italian public knew, or half-knew, how the vile hyp- 
notist was at once leading and humiliating them, and yet remained quite 
unable to do other than conform. Even at the mercy of the uncanny, they 
felt compelled to let ‘nature’ take its course. 


In part the election’s unreality could of course be traced to the imme- 
diate prior collapse of so much of Britain’s fabric. The acrid smoke of 
Polling Day could not make voters forget all the shames of yesterday. 
The Passport Scandal, BSE, CJD, the grim farce of the Asylum-seekers, 
the tale of The Dome, the continuing slide of the Health Service, the 
state of H.M.’s Prison Service, British Railtrack’s collapse, the Fuel 
Crisis, the Hinduja brothers: Britannia Music Hall was in sensationally 
poor shape well before March 2001. But such unreality must derive 
from deeper causes. Last year the BBC’s Political Correspondent Andrew 
Marr brought out a book called The Day Britain Died, but his specu- 
lative conclusions remained rather mild—in effect adding a question 
mark to his title. There was no need for that. Rigor mortis was already 
advanced when the book appeared, and even at that time remedy was 
none. Now we are in 2001, and can sum up its state in a phrase: Britain 
has actually ceased to exist. Blair started operations four years ago with 
an impersonation of glad, self-confident morning; in 2001 we find him 
racing to outpace the shade of night. All that has really happened in the 
time between is that (so to speak) Britain has remorselessly turned into 
‘Britain’, a realm of general impersonation and self-delusion. But while 
old Britain—the United Kingdom—was quite well understood, its suc- 
cessor is not. Yet ‘Britain’ has by now been long enough in existence 
(from the 1980s to the present) to evolve its own laws and customs, 
and assume the consistency of a distinct phase of UK affairs. These 
Jaws’ are often wildly different from (or even contrary to) those of the 
erstwhile United Kingdom.’ 





1 This essay is excerpted from Pariah: Misfortunes of the British Kingdom, forthcom- 
ing from Verso. 

1 Marlo and the Magician and Other Stories, London 2000, pp. 145-6 

3 For a decreasing number of readers, some sense of déjà vu will be inevitable 
at this point. The underlying argument advanced has a forty-year history stretch- 
ing from the early years of the New Left Review down to the present: that is, 
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How does New Labour’s successor ‘Britain’ work? To avoid the inverted 
commas it may be simpler to use Ukania as a shorthand—provided 
the reader notes that the reference is not primarily to Royal or archaic 
features of the neo-British system. It is the structure of the beast we 
need to observe, rather than its pelt and uniforms. The best man to 
enlighten us here is certainly Blair himself. When he returned to report 
to the House of Commons on the Nice European Council last year, these 
were his words: 


It is possible, in our judgement, to fight Britain’s corner, get the best out 
of Europe for Britain and exercise real authority and influence in Europe. 
That is as it should be. Britain is a world power. To stand aside from the 
key alliance—the European Union—nght on our doorstep, is not advanc- 
ing Britain’s interests; it is betraying British interests.+ 


Greatness is all, in other words. For a world-power régime, being ‘in 
Europe’ is neither successor nor alternative to the past. It is simply one 
amongst other ways of remaining Great. A Huro-UK may be alongside 
but will never be ahead of the Special Relationship to the USA, the 
Commonwealth, over-valued Sterling, and the Crown. For it to become 
more important would imply abandoning the treasured stigmata of 
Providence. It would mean downsizing, dilution, a retraction into the 
ordinariness of contemporary nationhood. 


Changeling kingdom 


Late or terminal Britishness has in essence been one prolonged strug- 
gle against that fate. The Ukania of the 2001 election and funeral pyres 
is the result. In that sense the 2001 election marks a farther slide into 
what is no longer simply ‘decline’. Decline was the older, genteel form 
of putrefaction which prevailed until the close of the seventies. But from 
then on, a qualitatively distinct phase has taken over. Academic and 





from Perry Anderson’s ‘Ongins of the Present Crisis’ down to and now through 
the ‘crisis’ itself. Once given hedge-baptism as ‘the Nairn—Anderson theses’ about 
the anachronism and decline of Great Britam, that gloomy prognosis is now being 
far eclipsed by events themselves. My argument here unavoidably uses absurd 
compressions and elipses of what was a long-drawn-out affair, for which I must 
apologize. Readers anxious to catch up with the fuller history will find the greater 
part of it ın Anderson’s English Questions, Verso: London 1990, especially the intro- 
duction’s concise narration of the 1960s, and the background to his ‘Origins of the 
Present Cnsis’ (NLR I/23, Jan-Feb 1964). 

4 Hansard, rı December 2000, col. 351. 
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theoretical analysis has not yet adequately registered this shift it tends 
to remain transfixed by a tunnel-vision retrospect shaped by the (admit- 
tedly) long anterior time-scale of Anglo-British statehood, from 1688 to 
the later twentieth century. While the origins of Ukanian downfall may 
be traced back far enough, to World War I and beyond, its acute phase 
dates mainly from 1979. ‘Declining Britain’ has been happening for a 
century or so; but parody-Britain is twenty-two years old. That was the 
year which saw a convulsion at the political level—the advent of a régime 
(not just an administration) much more self-consciously and radically 
committed to Redemption-politics than any before it. Mrs Thatcher said 
she would put the ‘Great’ back in Britain via a ‘revolution’, and she 
meant it. Wilson and Heath had certainly articulated some strands of the 
change back in the sixties and early seventies. But we can now see these 
were but feeble precursors of a more decisive drama at the century’s end. 
By 1979, in the Winter of Discontent, Thatcher’s New Conservatives had 
become rightly contemptuous of earlier failures, and of the wretched, 
stagnant ‘consensus’ they had fostered. Greatness was by then too vis- 
ibly on the slide, and more determined steps were needed to restore it. 
Thatcher believed that a violent plunge to the economic Right was the 
necessary formula, plus decisive shifts in the ideal climate of both state 
and society. Such was her ‘entrepreneurial culture’. It coincided with 
a climatic change in Atlantic capitalism, and was soon seen as exem- 
plary in that regard. But Thatcherism should not therefore be simply 
merged into that broader picture. The UK state also had its own motives 
and trajectory—a specific history, which led in the aftermath to the spe- 
cific collapse now being endured. Many real changes did come about 
from her efforts, but restored grandeur was not among them. After 
her overthrow in 1990, the Kingdom lapsed into the pot-hole of ‘Black 
Wednesday’ (the currency collapse of 1992) and then John Major’s half- 
decade of miasmic torpor. 


After which a farther ‘revolution’ was plainly required. It duly came in 
1997. The ‘Blairism’ which followed sought to benefit from Thatcherism’s 
economic convulsion, while orchestrating an even more startling shift 
of mentalités under the assorted banners of the Third Way—a specu- 
lative navigational chart intended to reconcile the Enterprise Culture 
with the remains of Welfarism. This nebulous concoction was seen as 
a growth-pod through which the essence of ‘the British way’ might be 
more soundly renewed. The fundaments of the Westminster Monarchy 
and State (envy of the world, etc.) would now experience giddy re- 
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growth under a second magician’s spell. The other vital difference 
Blair’s Redemption-spasm has brought is confirmation of Britain’s ter- 
minal phase as a system. More than one party or government is needed 
to speak of a ‘régime’ with quite distinctive (if probably short-lived) 
tules and tendencies of its own. These rules are in most respects cor- 
Tupted descendants of famous ancestors: the ‘undead’ of historical 
Constitutionalism, as it were, clutching a soil and people which should 
have long ago been freed of them. Like Thatcherism before it, Blairism 
lays claim to an essential continuity with the 1688-1979 United 
Kingdom. This claim can be all too easily justified at one level of per- 
ception. The uniforms and mementos of former times continue to litter 
London, and Heritage displays are kept running both at Buckingham 
Palace and in the Palace of Westminster. Britain goes on asserting its 
‘presence’ in the skies of the Balkans and the Middle East, and retains 
both nuclear deterrent and Security Council seat. The institutions of 
Great Britain go on reproducing themselves through another set of bear- 
ers or agents (or victims), as indeed they are bound to do until defeated, 
reformed or abandoned. Here, the crucial embodiment is the customary 
axis between the Royal Palaces of Westminster and Buckingham—the 
unwritten Crown Constitution. 


The myth of greatness 


Some historical perspective is needed to place the great 1979 shift. All 
things genuinely British were a fusion of empire and class. Between 
Victoria’s accession in 1837 and the victory of 1945, the UK was ruled by 
a single, hereditary élite, complex enough to support different political 
parties.’ This one-class state achieved its astonishing domestic domi- 
nance primarily by a deployment of external resources and relationships. 
This is what really underlies the unshakeable obsession with being 
a ‘world power’. The fact is that ‘greatness’, international weight and 
special influence, were never secondary to Anglo-Britain’s characteris- 
tic state. They were not apprehended as a mere additions to Britain’s 
political arsenal—like a bonus or a stroke of good luck that might even- 
tually be put aside. Rather, they were essential for economy and state 


5 The most definitive study of the matrix of Anglo-British statehood is Hllis Wasson’s 
Born to Rule: British Political Elites, Stroud 2000. He shows how, up until late in the 


nineteenth century, ‘the governmg classes of the three kingdoms and principality 
m the British Isles never amounted in total to much more than about 2,500’ (p. 159). 
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alike, and a class structure came to be crystallized around them. They 
engendered a unique form of rule, which for long embraced both the 
formal state and many features of civil society. One key result was a 
certain inclination of national identity. For well over a century, ‘Little 
England’ turned into a barred road—-primarily a resort of the soured and 
disgruntled. The previous English state of late-mediaeval times, a prod- 
uct of Anglo-Saxon and Norman conquests, became ‘greater’ England 
in two phases: through subordination of the archipelago, then (more 
decisively) by overseas commercial and colonial development from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Hence the twenty-first century paradox a 
‘nation’ accounting for over 80 per cent of the population of ‘the Isles’, 
but with almost no separate political identity of its own—condemned 
(as it were) to be ‘great’ . . . or nothing at all. The poignancy of British 
collapse lies partly in this inevitable question mark ‘England’ must be 
reinvented, not just belatedly but in a sense posthumously. 


National insignificance 


This uniquely false consciousness was the counterpart of a uniquely 
strong extended imperium. One striking fact demonstrated the power 
and nature of the resultant hegemony. Between 1915 and 1945, the world 
crisis was confronted primarily by ‘National Governments’ under which 
the British ruling class buried its many differences ‘for the duration’ 
(which turned out to be thirty years long). The Labour Party graduated 
into that original ‘Establishment’ in the later part of this era, and by the 
fifties had completely absorbed most of its world-view. Such assump- 
tions are extraordinarily tenacious. Once institutionally embedded, they 
are like the ‘deep grammar’ of state-life, as it were, underlying the sur- 
face eddies of policies and events. But of course it does not follow 
that the reality of that former statehood still prevails today. On the 
contrary, from the fifties onwards the very foundations of the British 
Weltanschauung changed implacably—both externally and domestically. 
The territorial extensions of a commercial empire disappeared, leaving 
only its rump behind in the City of London. A state configuration had to 
perpetuate itself minus much of the ‘navel’ (or external force-field) that 
had both fed and justified its being. 


At the same time (and partly as a result) the patriciate decayed and 


lost its old nerve at home. By 1979 it had lost its grip. There were 
quite a few grandees in Thatcher’s first Cabinet, but the dass of 
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Churchill was gone. Of those remaining, a few joined the opposition, 
some became centurions of the ‘revolution’ (like Nicholas Ridley and 
William Whitelaw), while the rest swallowed their pride as Heritage 
or fashion icons. The heirs of those who bestrode the globe are 
today defenders of ‘the Countryside’, notably fox-hunting. What the 
sociological changes of the sixties had begun, Margaret Thatcher’s 
lower-middle-class crusade finished off during the eighties. This meant 
that the previous political formula was ruled out. The world of outreach 
greatness remained essential: ‘who we are’ as distinct from the land- 
bound Continental armadillos. But its home-class basis was breaking 
up. Farther emergency and decline could no longer be dealt with by 
‘National Government’. The parties were unable to combine in that 
old way, because the stratum—nerus underlying such alliances had van- 
ished. Edmund Burke’s ‘great oaks that shade a country’ were now 
tourist attractions for those that ‘creep on the ground’ —the subjects 
who ‘perish without season and leave no trace behind us’.® Like the 
Empire-Commonwealth, the domestic deference of the previous age 
had dwindled away. ‘Class’ was no longer a reliable buttress of the state. 
In fact a molecular, resentful sort of rebelliousness was gnawing at the 
foundations, and disabling the linked stabilities of class and Crown. 
And yet the longer ‘emergency’ itself, Britain’s fall into insignificance, 
never ceased to intensify. A state and culture now deeply anachronistic 
were forced towards new stratagems of survival. 


This is surely why, as crisis deepened, each party has from the seven- 
ties onwards sought to become the state and nation. The end of Empire 
felt like insignificance, not normality—a disowning of divinely desig- 
nated greatness. All administrations since then have been compelled to 
be (or pretend to be) ‘National’ in the old, reverberant sense. And since 
‘Britishness’ was an external orientation rather than an ethnic root, there 
appeared no alternative to either prolonging or restoring the deep gram- 
mar of that former state and economy—an inheritor of the Burkean 
realm, only ‘modernized’, and with something new to say. Even in stum- 
bling retreat, such a strong institutional complex is fated to reproduce 
itself. A state-nation like ‘Great Britain’ is likely to do so more deter- 
minedly than a nation-state, simply because there is in the end so little 
natural about it. For such a long-term by-product of conquest and class 
artifice, the last ditch holds little comfort Combat alone will keep it 


6 The Portable Edmund Burke, Isaac Kramnick, ed., London 1999, Introduction’, p. mmi. 
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‘surviving’ there (and not always military). From the seventies down to 
the present no incomer to Downing Street has escaped these pressures 
of Redemption—the need to be far more than a mere administration, 
or a new package of policies. Nowadays a more self-conscious sense of 
Providence is bestowed along with the badges of Office. Nor should it 
be forgotten that from the forties up to 1979 both main British political 
movements had indeed taken their turns at redressment in lower-level 
policy terms. The complacency of those days was so great, and so undis- 
turbed, that politicians still felt policy shifts alone might ‘turn round 
the ship’. As long as the core-apparatus of grandeur remained unchal- 
lenged, it was tempting to believe that ‘touches to the helm’ might 
suffice, alternately from Left and Right. But the seventies put an end to 
these delusions. This is why much more drastic therapy began to appear 
indispensable. Salvaging Greatness now came to demand a ‘régime’, a 
Revolution, or a ‘Project’. Since forced-march Redemption remains the 
motor of the imploding realm, there can be no escape: everybody has to 
be drummed into these pantomimes—Thatcher’s neoliberal Enterprise 
Culture after 1979, and then Tony Blair’s Third Way Project. We do not 
yet know what Hague or Portillo will follow on with in 2005 or 2006. 
The New Conservative (Mk II) leadership is still busy mounting another 
‘Great-again’ recipe. But there seems little reason to doubt that they will 
eventually manage the trick. 


Oscillating revivalisms 


It is worth pointing out here how very misleading the metaphor of 
‘decline’ has proved in the United Kingdom. This is a term which con- 
veys a sense of graduated loss or slippage, with a half-implication of 
indeterminate duration. Now, that there has been British ‘decline’ in 
that sense, no party, leader or serious historian would deny. However, 
the concept carries within itself an enticing but potentially deadly 
counter-meaning: revival—the salvation, even the renaissance, of what- 
ever remains. After the disasters of Heath and Callaghan between 1970 
and 1979, it is this revivalist mentality that rose to the forefront—a 
‘make or break’ ambition under which leadership was forced towards 
daily emphasis upon advances, ‘radical’-seeming hopscotch, and trans- 
formations of the soul In other words, it is bright-eyed schemes of 
regeneration which have dominated the actual ‘decline’ (one can now say 
‘collapse’) of the UK’s ancien régime. No earlier prophecies of imperial 
slide or decay took this into account. In the strange fall into oblivion 
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which really occurred, ‘Radicalism’ was appropriated as the Leitmotw 
of the foundering process itself. From 1979 onwards, different leaders 
have wielded contrasting policy recipes and ideal vistas, of Left and 
Right, Europe or USA-oriented—but all invariably ‘radical’, in the sense 
of would-be thorough and decisive, settling matters for good. This striv- 
ing for reinstatement has consistently been counterfeited as drama-filled 
release, a leap forward. Hysterical countermanding by the reigning will 
has sought to screen the melancholia of retreat. 


Everything has had to be transformed and re-transformed, not (in 
Count Lampedusa’s famous phrase) to let them ‘go on as before’—but 
so that they can be immensely, improbably better. The psychology of 
bankruptcy is very close to that of the con man, or Thomas Mann’s 
hypnotist—a projection of bedazzled betterment and rejuvenation, of 
traditions undergoing stylish cure by ‘modernization’, with élan and 
up-to-the-minute techniques. Never has prestidigitation been so power- 
ful. The public’s attention has to be distracted from the collapse of the 
stage itself, by the futurological fireworks being enacted upon it. Yet 
could it be otherwise? Since the tradition being served is in essence 
so extraordinary, its Salvation must be no less spectacular. The latter’s 
proper manifestation can reside solely upon the plane of wars, historic 
initiatives and exemplary vanguardism. It means placing oneself at the 
forefront (or ‘the heart’) of this, that and everything. Like Thatcher 
before him, Blair in turn announced no less than a revolution in 1997. 
And indeed this is why reluctant electors had to be so abruptly hustled 
into polling stations in 2001. To outsiders, a 1688 cadaver may have 
appeared to be tottering into a family mausoleum, itself visibly disinte- 
grating. Alas, the surviving family members have been conditioned to 
perceive things quite differently. They file on regardless, like Cipolla’s 
seaside public of eighty years ago, deluded (or maybe now only half- 
deluded) by the promise of a totally brilliant afterlife. 


If the ancien régime favoured the alternation of parties as a way of 
maintaining stability, the most prized virtue of the old nineteenth- 
century state, its deformed inheritor has transformed evolutionism 
into a periodical oscillation between Salvationist crusades. Within the 
new constraints, both defeat and victory have wholly altered their mean- 
ing. Nowadays, the government of Ukania is only worth having as the 
power to change . . . well, practically everything. In truth very little 
may change. But the power is really one over souls—and the obverse 
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of this is that defeat no longer signifies simply a few years of oppo- 
sitional retreat or re-thinking: it has come to represent soul-death, a 
wilderness of worthlessness, and decade-long struggles for revival. Once 
ejected from the Salvation business—necessarily by some uncontrolla- 
ble surge—a UK political party no longer has any recognizable meaning 
or doctrine to defend. 


How can it? The party either is the state-nation—Greatness redivivus— 
or it is not. Suffering the latter fate means being unmasked, dis- 
carded—not merely defeated. Many years are then needed to concoct 
some pseudo-meaning under which the Great-British banner may again 
be seized. But this can only take place when the current witch-doctorate 
has in turn been exposed. Such was the fate of Labour after 1979, 
and then of the Tories after 1997. It does not seem to occur to the 
New Labourites that the pitiable system which they now embrace so 
ardently must in time—and now probably quite a short time—force 
them in turn out on to this frozen wasteland of disgrace and ridicule. 
Redemption has turned out to have its own rules; and so does the inevi- 
table Fall from Redemption. Euphoric bedazzlement can end only in 
savage disappointment, as a disappointed people feels the daily slippage 
from Grace, and the mounting stench of careerist sleaze. A visceral, 
nauseated reaction then starts up; ‘apathy’ is the current phase, which 
from the start menaced the 2001 election. Governments of parody- 
Britain have learned how quickly this can turn into hatred and rejection. 
And within the new system-parameters, the sole possibility is a lurch 
over into whatever ‘alternative’ version of Redemption-lunacy has, in 
the meantime, elbowed its way on-stage. 


Thus has a former élite indifference to ideas and abstract notions been 
replaced by the ideological vertigo and style-obsession of today’s Ukania. 
Stability has metamorphosed into lurching instability—periodic tidal- 
wave lurches from one zealotry to the next in line. The phlegm of 
old Britain has dissolved into a ceaseless contest of brain-storms, like 
Thatcher’s Poll Tax and Blair’s Millennium Dome. These produce in 
turn a cumulative popular cynicism, occasionally vented in riots or the 
‘fuel protests’ of last year. That climate of menace in turn exacerbates 
both the populist mania of the rulers (a substitute for democracy) and 
their dependence upon a notorious tabloid press and a dumbed-down 
TV. The mentality of this precarious élite grows more susceptible both 
to personal relations in its court (including personality disorders) and to 
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conspiratorial coups d’état like the one which evicted Thatcher in 1990.” 
The bizarre sub-plot of Peter Mandelson has illustrated this most 
famously in New Labour’s first term, but there are many others: the 
unforgiving feuds of a synthetic ‘extended family’, without which nei- 
ther Party nor Government can now carry on. 


The post-imperial asylum 


The arrival of foot-and-mouth disease in the UK was of course acciden- 
tal. But what matters politically about such ‘natural disasters’ is their 
impact upon the pre-existing political system—what it shows up and 
implies for the future. Ukanian commentators were not slow to make 
this point about (for example) the earthquakes in Turkey two years ago. 
In After Britain (2000) I made a satirical comparison between the UK 
and the last phase of the Habsburg Empire in Central Europe. Alas, 
crueler and more recent analogies are also possible. Realms of look-alike 
impersonation have appeared in the wake of the Soviet Union and the 
Yugoslav Republic as well. When these undemocratic polities ceased 
being sustainable, they also have been characterized by chest-beating 
rhetoric (military or political, or both, but invariably strident). There also, 
intense think-tank activity and piecemeal ‘reforms’ were undertaken to 
prop up the greatness of Russia and Serbia. Whatever the majority of 
Russians and Serbs thought, their ruling strata found the relinquish- 
ment of grandeur intolerable. They felt that they (‘the Nation’) simply 
could not go on existing without a standing-tall, effective identity in the 
world, and an accompanying ‘rayonnement’—somehow the French term 
is best, no doubt because it was patented in Paris. 


This patent-makers’ view of Redemption has recently been expounded 
in a slim volume called Les Cartes de la France à Vheure de la mondiali- 
sation, by French Foreign Minister Hubert Védrine. The hand which 
France still has to play in globalization times turns out to be weirdly 
similar to Blair’s. Paris also retains world-power delusions and vanity, 
and thinks itself entitled to a ‘special capacity’ for intervention or pres- 





7 The ‘courts’ of Thatcher and Blair have been able to perform as simulacra of 
the former ruling class only by the formaton of weird synthetic ‘families’ or 
quasi-kinshtp networks where personal relations and rivalries can assume fulcral 
significance. The most riveting account of how this has worked in Blairism is that 
given by Andrew Rawnaley in Servants of the People: the Inside Story of New Labour, 
London 2000. 
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sure. Sometimes this is assisted by membership of European Union. 
Yes, Europe can be quite useful to grandeur. Far from dying off, in the 
post-Cold War climate such exceptionalism may actually be reviving. 
This is a chilling thought We find it expressed here more clearly than 
in the orations of Blair, or those of his own Védrine, Robin Cook. The 
latter has invented a supposedly ethical foreign policy, but so far with- 
out pseudo-philosophical framework. However, an evident parallelism 
persists in practice: that of ex-imperial states attempting not just to keep 
the accumulated loot, but in small ways to regain their former leverage 
and (the favoured UK expression) their ‘clout’. The unkind way to put 
Védrine’s theory is to say that the disintegration of the ‘hyper-powers’ 
(the USSR and American-led NATO) leaves increasing room for such 
manoeuvres by the post-imperial recidivists. The great thaw in the world 
is liberating not just small-timers like Ireland or Norway, but the former 
state-nation gang-bosses as well. These are down on their luck but not 
quite out of business. They still have nuclear arms—the ‘ultimate coin- 
age of modern state power’ as Michael Ignatieff has put it*—Security 
Council standing, and powerful busybody instincts. Such resurrected 
mobsters cannot help feeling they may now be in a position to pull a 
bit more rank over the ordinary and despicable. The latter include most 
existing members of the United Nations, who in the Védrine optic turn 
out to be either ‘mere states’ or ‘pseudo-states’: totally lacking in clout 
and culture, in fact, the majority of them with hardly a shred of grandeur 
to their names. In addition, they are all too inclined to go for English as 
their lingua franca. The Scandinavians are particularly culpable here: far 
too concerned with social justice and equality, and not nearly interested 
enough in I’Europe-puissance. 


The resurrection of the London and Paris mafiosi could be especially 
dangerous for European Union, as last year’s Nice conference and 
treaty made clear. A new Entente Cordiale against ordinariness might 
be the condition of fuller UK participation, and (as the 2000 Danish 
vote against the Euro showed) might lead to mounting disaffection 
among the continent’s many prosperous nonentities and ‘mere states’, 
mainly of the North and East. These are no-chancers who think that 
democracy is more significant than clout. In any great-power perspec- 
tive (however decayed) this clearly represents the road to insignificance. 
The UK’s Leader claims to foresee a Decision coming on the matter 





$ ‘Bush’s First Strike’, New York Review of Books, ag March 2001. 
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of the Euro-currency after his renewed 2001 mandate, but it may not 
happen. Solidarity among state-nations is notoriously difficult of attain- 
ment, and these are (after all) élites which have heartily detested one 
another for centuries. 


In the April 2001 number of Le Monde Diplomatique, a grave verdict 
was delivered from a somewhat different perspective by its Editor 
upon the matter of Britain: ‘Angleterre, crise totale’. Ignacio Ramonet 
observes rightly enough that the current ‘plague’ manifests something 
wrong with the country in which it is occurring: a ‘latent cruelty’ and 
previously hidden ‘perversions of the spirit’ among politicians and 
people alike. He goes on to list the now familiar symptoms: disasters, 
another winter of even profounder discontent, the palpable failure of 
privatizations, spiteful Europhobia and intolerance of the foreign and 
intrusive, redoubled servitude towards the USA. No one can contest 
his diary of pestilence and futility. When he turns to explain the pat- 
tern, however, an undue simplicity is at once in evidence. We find 
that slavish ‘neoliberalism’ is alone responsible. Hence Blair and the 
New Labourites have ‘changed nothing’. Their variant of Thatcher’s 
(or Reagan’s) gospel has merely extended its appalling consequences, 
increased the rich—poor divide, lowered the public sector’s share in 
GDP, let medical care slide towards the bottom of the European league 
(and so on). It is time the European Left drew much sterner conclu- 
sions from this tableau, by treating the heir to ‘British Socialism’ as a 
pariah too. Instead of which (he concludes bitterly) the Euro-Socialists 
look quite likely to elect Robin Cook as their President at a forthcoming 
conference in Berlin. 


Marketolatry and Clintonesque servility have indeed marked, and 
disfigured, both the body and the soul of Angleterre (i.e. ‘Britain’). 
However, it is inaccurate to blame these so completely for the present 
fate of ‘Britain’. Ramonet fails to acknowledge the substantial (if often 
hypocritical) part played by anti-marketism in the Third Way rhetoric 
itself, and also in Chancellor Brown’s economic stewardship. Crooks 
are undoubtedly at work, but they are not (or don’t start up as) mere 
vendus. No selling of souls has taken place, either at the outset or 
later. Instead, those responsible have edged sideways into ignominy, 
under a range of pressures which this style of critique fails to recog- 
nize. The typical disposition of Ramonet’s great newspaper is to assume 
that most sin emanates from failure (possibly wilful) to acknowledge 
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the set of transnational abstract verities so infallibly broadcast by Le 
Monde Diplomatique. But in reality, the contemporary fall of Britishness 
derives from a quite positive national project—that inherited set of still 
inescapable ‘dominant traditions’ or structures, in Tocqueville’s sense, 
which were simply re-hatched in Blair’s self-conscious ‘Project’ of 1997. 
However deplorable, the latter is in a deeper sense not so different from 
those of the Fifth Republic. Uneven development has produced a vari- 
ation of tempo, naturally. In their middle period (the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries) the British state-nation was much stronger 
than its cousin over the Channel. Today the opposite is true. Mitterrand 
(for instance) felt that in his own lifetime the balance had been reversed: 
the shame of 1940 had been replaced by the great ‘second revolution’ 
of the Fifth Republic, and notably his own Presidency. However, this 
should not blind us to the deeper resemblance: post-Cold War France 
and Britain are both grappling with forms of state-nation redemption, 
in a shifting European context. Both remain founded on eighteenth- 
century templates, and both are attempting to stave off the death-throes 
of down-sizing and dependency. 


Unlike De Gaulle’s régime, the UK statist identity made the mistake 
of rushing into neoliberal affiliation from 79 forwards, and now finds 
it hard (maybe impossible) to right the balance. But that impetus 
arose out of the reproductive necessities of a failing state, rather than 
simply from Free-Tradery, or from intellectual resistance to corporate 
Europeanism. It was more than refusal of L’Europe-puissance, whether 
in President Chirac’s vision, or in the loftily left-of-centre configuration 
preferred by Pierre Bourdieu and Le Monde Diplomatique. Refusal to 
acknowledge the UK’s specific dilemma is a way of ignoring an equiva- 
lent specificity in France. That configuration is of course itself related 
to Hubert Védrine’s institutional world-view, mentioned earlier. One 
penalty of ‘globalization’ seems to be that each state generates its own 
take upon the universal blessing/curse. Great-nationalist optics are not 
so easily discarded, and normally cross any Left-Right spectrum. There 
are substantial sectors of both British and French opinion which remain 
unable to perceive either Europe or the world except through their own 
post-imperial spectacles. The French pair has been restored a lot better 
than its Anglo-Brit equivalent, and gives much clearer focus and politi- 
cal coherence. This is why there is a French Left, as well as a Right, 
still capable of imagining only a centralized, majot-power Europe built 
out of what Védrine calls the ‘genetic code’ of Frenchness—political as 
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well as linguistic, anti-American, social-democratic and ‘republican’ in 
an unmistakably Gallic sense.’ 


A Girondin confederation 


The same imagination shuts out the other indisputable British change 
brought about by 1997: ‘Devolution’. The latter may be a failure from 
the point of view of Ukanian régime restoration; but it marks nonethe- 
less a great inadvertent shift—one not accomplished by any of the Fifth 
Republic’s decentralization measures. Advances can come from absence 
of mind, sometimes more readily than from all-seeing technocracy. The 
UK constitution may be farther damaged by it, or even demolished. 
However, a new archipelago may also be surfacing through it—contradic- 
tions may also be points of growth, towards some new, looser association 
of peoples and states. This is the kind of outcome Norman Davies sug- 
gests in the conclusion to his encyclopaedic work The Isles (1999), a book 
which no Unionist can stand. It suggests that the ‘break-up’ of the United 
Kingdom state may turn out to be part of a far wider European trend— 
‘the most positive aspect of the EU’, as he puts it. This has nothing to 
do with the European Central Bank or the balance of trade. It lies in the 
way Europe ‘gives a place in the sun to Europe’s smaller and middle-sized 
nations’—and by implication, a diminished place to the post-imperial big 
cheeses. Such a climate of ordimariness would have a different Europe 
inherent within it—anti-puissant, Swiss rather than Great, devoted to 
cultivation of its own assorted gardens. In the vistas of Greatness and 
rayonnement, however, this sort of change tends to go unregistered. 


Happily, in Les infortunes de la République (2000) Jean-Marie Colombani 
has given both French and European analysis a very different and much 
more serious spectrum to work with. What his ‘misfortunes of the 
Republic’ depicts is a France not so much alternative to as evidently 
parallel with the anachronistic structure and statist attitudes of late 
‘Britain’. Although Editor of Le Monde, France’s most important news- 
paper, Colombani also perceives his adopted country as a Corsican. He 
is unsparing of the Republic’s insensate centralizing conceit and rigid- 
ity. The ‘Corsican problem’ is in truth the problem of France (he states 


9 This has recently been ably anatomized by Larry Siedentop’s influential Democracy 
in Europe, London 1999. The author underlines both the attraction, the influence, 
and the futility of this conception of European Union. 
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firmly at the beginning of his book) and reflects the central élite’s will to 
maintain at all costs a grandiose early-modern role— 


France . . . as the bearer of a grander idea, rather like the United States. It 
has always conceived its political construction not as a pragmatic means for 
cohabitation and adaptation to changes, but as a privileged access to uni- 
versality, a building block of the universal Republic, a wonderful machine 
for forcing individual wills mto legal conformity. We may not be better 
than anyone else. But our ideals must always be greater than those of 
our neighbours. 


Hence the unshakeable conviction that ‘republican France has some- 
thing to tell the world’, preferably (but not indispensably) via a Europe 
previously galvanized by 1e projet français’. This conviction in turn entails 
the utter necessity of keeping Corsica, Brittany, Alsace, and all other 
possibly restive provinces in place. ‘Losing Corsica would be the begin- 
ning of the end’, as the neo-Republican Jean-Pierre Chevénement has 
put it—echoing, to British ears, the diatribes of Tam Dalyell, Peter 
Hitchens, and so many others. And indeed, inability to keep ‘votre 
petite Corse’ (as apparently President Mitterrand enjoyed saying) within 
France’s Project might throw doubt on vehicle and destination alike. 
The majority of individual French men and women might be uncon- 
cerned by the ‘loss’—just as most English folk would be about Scottish 
independence. But this is unimportant. What counts is that less-than- 
Universal status would then become a definite possibility for the dites 
of the Republic. That would lead to loss of Centre charisma, crippling 
doubts about Presidential autocracy, mounting ‘regional’ ambitions, and 
the disquietude of a country which remains (Republican mythology not- 
withstanding) the most diverse in Western Europe. 


Colombani’s recommendation in Les infortunes amounts to the frank 
abandonment of manic Republicanism. He argues for a retreat 
from Jacobinism to a flexible ‘regionalism’ which he associates with 
Tocqueville and the traditions of the pre-r792 Gironde.” A Sixth Republic 





> The Deputies from the Gironde region of France gave therr name to a short- 
hand version of the revolutionary position opposed to the unitarist centralism 
that continued the Absolute core of France’s anden régime and came to the fore- 
front of affairs during the revolutionary wars. Farther reinforced by Napoleon, it 
has remained there down to the present, even attaining a new peak under the 
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is required, in other words, within which a self-governing Corsica could 
become a model, rather than a harbinger of loss and decline. France as 
just another European country, in fact, an increasingly plural small-‘r’ 
republic, rather than the navel of creation. But his book also conveys viv- 
idly the difficulty of advancing such a view in France. There is a powerful 
bloc of reactionaries utterly devoted to the maintenance of Republican 
élitism—not just their own jobs, but what those positions mean (or are 
supposed to mean). However contrasting their recipes may be, Left and 
Right can remain united on the matter of grandeur. Giving up on that 
certain (inherited, institutional) ‘idea of France’ would mean subordina- 
tion and the same kind of defeat as dropping the metaphoric ‘Great’ out 
of ‘Britain’. A spectre of prostration is then unleashed: the ascendancy 
of Germany, or America, or of an unrestrained capitalism ready to fall 
upon a divided or ‘regionalized’ Europe. 


In short, the misfortunes of Jacques Chirac’s Republic are not after all 
so profoundly different from those of Tony Blair’s Kingdom across the 
Channel. There are common European themes here, which merit far 
more attention than those which have recently surfaced in hypocritical 
debates about the Euro-currency. Chancellor Brown’s ‘Five Conditions’ 
for UK participation have largely been a deliberate distraction from the 
political problems of European Union. The distraction was necessary 
because no ‘British’ end-phase state can possibly consider a democratic 
Union where smaller states prevail, indifferent (or even hostile) to gran- 
deur and Leadership. This divergence over the direction of Europe goes 
back to its origins in the fifties. The French and British strategies over 
it are of course very different—direct political take-over versus economic 
exploitation and manipulation from a ‘wider world’ stance. But both are 
wholly distinct from the positions of the defeated post-1945 states and 
the smaller or non-imperial countries which came to identify national 
projects with the emergent European polity—like Ireland, Italy, Finland, 
the post-Cold War East, or the aspirations of Plaid Cymru and the 
Scottish National Party. 


Watchdogs of the Union 
The cross-Channel equivalent of Colombani’s Sixth Republic would 
naturally be a de-unitarised archipelago—a confederation of polities 


including England, either as ‘little England’ or as a collection of farther 
divided countries, or regions. The SNP’s long-established formula for 
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this is an ‘Association of British States’. But here, as in France, such 
notions encounter an army of determined reactionary opinion. ‘Britain’ 
may be in poor shape, but its institutional apparatus of political and 
administrative watchdogs is still capable of a fight, and still commands 
plenty of resources. A ‘Save the Union’ movement has long been in 
formation in the UK, and appears likely to assume ever more ostenta- 
tious forms as New Labour failure and demoralization take their course. 
Among the assets of Great-British retro-nationalism are the cadres of 
state, a substantial part of the intelligentsia, most of the media, the 
personal goodwill of one nationality towards another—still widespread 
in the archipelago—and a very important body of opinion in Northern 
Ireland. Another crucial sector of opinion is that of immigrant minori- 
ties (largely in England}—not really ‘pro-British’ in the Unionist sense, 
yet unwilling to oppose it either, for fear of ‘something worse’, ethnic 
mayhem of a post-Yugoslav or Indonesian kind. A further watchdog 
asset is the very low historical profile of constitutional reform in Ukania. 
The latter of course does not apply at all in France, where in the past 
crises have given permanent salience to constitutional formality and the 
definition of citizenship. But in Ukania constitutionalism has begun to 
assert itself in earnest only through the problems and after-effects of 
devolution. And it has not yet gained enough ground to challenge the 
current New Labour slide back into Unwritten reverence, preservative 
helmsmanship and ‘modernized’ Monarchy. 


Deindustrialized labourism 


New Labour’s second term in office, from 2001 to (probably) 2004 or 
2005, is intended to deepen and sanctify this lapse. Observers have often 
noted how the ‘campaign’ for Blair’s return to office started up on May 
and, 1997, the day following his ‘landslide’ triumph. The same is cer- 
tain to happen again in 2001, in farther emulation of Mrs Thatcher’s 
extended era of power. As landslide turns in stages towards incipient 
débacle, possibly aggravated by economic recession, party and media 
may well lose faith in Blair himself and look for alternative leadership. 
Chancellor Brown is the most quoted candidate, for quite evident rea- 
sons: the perfect man to ‘Save the Union’. It was his adroit footwork 
which produced the new alignment between UK capitalism and Labour 
government immediately following the 1997 election, and so removed 
the old bone of contention between the Treasury and the City. By award- 
ing control of interest rates to the latter, Brown ensured his government 
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would benefit from the continuing conditions of expansion that marked 
the whole 1997-2001 period. The cost of this was abandonment of 
Labour’s former policy of weak-kneed support and subsidy for British 
manufacturing and extractive industry—effectively, final capitulation to 
the commercial and financial interests of the City. But as a student of 
history Brown knew very well how futile and inconsequent such support 
had always been, and calculated that surrender was the better bet. 


Another result of the shift was to make New Labour much more 
decisively a party of the English South: ‘Middle England’ became the 
euphemism for this, an adjustment towards heartland norms (actual or 
imagined) which entailed some withdrawal from the Labour Party’s old 
power-base in the North and the periphery. Swimming with the tide, 
instead of floundering ineffectually against it, promised a more solid 
hegemony. However, the mutation had to be ‘covered’ and justified for 
such a route-change to work put more crudely, the North had to be 
given time to die off decently, while the New Labour authority-structure 
put down more durable roots in the ex-Tory South. 


Elite support for simple-majority elections has long been associated 
with imagined ‘Sovereignty’, overwhelmingness, the accoutrements of 
Greatness and institutional Nostalgia. But there is another and more 
sordid reason for New Labour’s clinging to ‘first-past-the-post’. The party 
still depends upon it, above all at the level of local government and city 
politics. Throughout the Northern conurbations (including the Scottish 
industrial belt) Labourism had long been a ‘one party state’ thanks to its 
control and manipulation of the old electoral order. That dominance was 
incompatible with proportionality, or (as London was to show) with the 
direct election of Mayors. And the fact that these areas are now in retreat 
(partly on orders from Westminster) does not lessen the importance of 
Labourite control. Eventually the City-led strategy of post-industrialism 
will presumably bring a graveyard quietus to these ex-industrial zones. 
Until then, however—while New Labour’s successor ‘Britain’ is finding 
its feet—it is if anything more essential that ‘Old Labour’ stays in charge. 
Think-tanks and nebulous idea-projectionists may have become inval- 
.uable servants of Redemption. They alone cannot make things stick, 
however. The unspeakable also requires plumbers—agents of despatch 
and delivery, capable of pushing things through. Brown’s centrality to 
the Project is the way that he (unlike Blair) conjoins a smartly ignomini- 
ous broad strategy with deep sensitivity to the needs of his party mafiosi. 
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A ‘man of the Party’, in fact, as well as of the Union. The steeds of the 
Undead come together naturally in his reins. Could there be a better 
Leader of reaction, once Project-impetus has slackened, resources have 
to be mobilized and enemies rounded upon? 


Ghosts of PR 


The stage has been set for second-term zombie come-back by a crucial 
first-term victory of the old Guard: the subordination of the Liberal 
Democrats. The Liberals were kept ‘on-side’ by specious assurances 
about ‘Centre Left’ common ground and an eventual, possible, timely, 
thoroughly considered (and of course popularly ratified) change to the 
way Britishers vote. In the period 1996—97, when the Blairites were any- 
thing but confident of outright victory, a different tone had prevailed. 
The possibility had then to be envisaged of a ‘progressive’ alliance with 
the Liberal Democrats, in case this turned out to be the sole avenue to 
office. Paddy Ashdown’s Liberal Democrat party had been demanding 
electoral reform for decades, as a precondition of government—and also, 
as an opening towards wider constitutional changes, including even a 
‘federal’ structure for the United Kingdom. Any such alliance would 
have rendered some central shifts unavoidable—that is, shifts towards 
democracy and the ‘normalization’ of both constitution and administra- 
tion. ‘Devolution’ might then have had more principle built into it, and 
resembled more closely (for example) the systems already functioning in 
Spain, Belgium or Germany. In the most calmly balanced assessment of 
Blair's government so far, it is noticeable how this failure is presented. 
The authors, Polly Toynbee and David Walker, admit how hard it is to 
draw up a balance-sheet in terms of policies alone. They point out in 
Did Things Get Better? (February 2001) that in so many areas the picture 
has been one of hyper-activity yielding indeterminate results which (as 
in conventional House of Commons debates) can be ‘read both ways’. 
By contrast, the strategic architecture of New Labour’s first government 
leaves them no room for doubt. The objective of constitutional change 
via a long-term alliance with other Centre Left forces had seemed ini- 
tially to be the most important element of ‘the Project —‘making the 
twenty-first century safe for progressive forces’. But this did not fail. 
It was junked (p. 238). 


Worse than that, the Liberal Democrats were unable to rebel against 
their fate. The supreme insult came in the run-up to the 2001 
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Pantomime, when Blair solemnly announced that the Project was not 
dead, merely in hibernation. Like joining the Euro-currency, it lay 
somewhere up ahead, in the haze of . . . 2003. A referendum might 
quite possibly be held then or later, on the weakest conceivable form 
of proportional representation. This might not be successful (given 
that a majority of New Labour MPs now oppose it). Or of course, it 
might just be junked once more, in recognition of how little Middle 
England appears to care for that kind of thing. The new Leader of the 
Lib-Dems, Charles Kennedy, was unable to do other than ‘welcome’ 
this pledge, albeit with trembling upper lip and many reservations. 
But what had made that aspect of the Blair Project instant history 
was of course the ‘overwhelming’ result of May st, 1997. An excited 
Redemptionism at once invaded every tissue of the ancient polity, firing 
new life into Crown and festering Northern pocket-burgh alike. The 
Old-New Party could continue to overwhelm Glasgow, the English 
North-east and Merseyside, as the Blair-Brown court embarked upon 
its re-enchantment of Westminster and the metropolis. The Liberal 
Democrats found themselves marginalized, and often despised, as pow- 
erless fellow-travellers—has-beens, unable to oppose the Coolness of 
the self-proclaimed ‘revolutionaries’, yet quite lacking in purchase over 
either policy or developing strategy. A futile Commission was set up 
under Lord Jenkins to ‘plan’ the most innocuous version of ‘P-R’ that 
could be unearthed . . . for possible implementation via referendum, at 
some inscrutable future date (etc.). 


At the same time, as The Movement’s watchdogs observed events in 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland and (worst of all) London, an implac- 
able campaign of resistance swelled up among them to any change of 
that kind. Under the leadership of Brown and John Prescott, this has 
become a classical campaign of reaction. Unionists who have had experi- 
ence of ‘thus far’ with devolution, are if anything more determined on 
‘no farther’ than was Lady Thatcher back in 79. The rules of ‘Britain’ 
would seem in any case to prescribe a Majorite phase for New Labour. 
That is, the period of bedraggled exhaustion during which High Office 
falls back on steady-as-she-goes, sleaze multiplies, and popular hatred of 
‘Them’ again builds up towards explosion level. However, 2002-2007 
will differ from 1992-1997 in a number of ways. The delay (and finally 
the counter-movement) over reform of the state, devolution, indecision 
over Europe and the likelihood of economic downturn are all injecting 
new toxins into an already staggering and inconsequent system. After 
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such a catalogue of atrocious failures and shames, its watchdogs will be 
forced into sterner counter-actions and reprisals—as the post-election 
period will surely reveal. 


Last-ditch Britishry 


Among the more noticeable assets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must be counted his nationality. Not only do Scots play a disproportionate 
part in the New Labour government, they seem certain to have a leader- 
ship role in its reactionary turn, and in the last redoubt at present being 
assembled. They will without doubt be foremost in any battle to restrict, 
or even roll back, the devolved parliaments which many of them did a 
great deal to create. Why is this? It is important to remember a very 
general point here: the representatives of small (and often repressed) 
nations have almost invariably played a significant part in building up 
greater multinational states. Indeed they have often given them both 
voice and political leadership. There is no particular mystery about this. 
Immigrants normally have a mixture of distance from and enterprising 
curiosity about their host country, which can give them certain advan- 
tages. They can perceive and exploit aspects of the new home culture 
more readily than many natives—for whom this matrix remains taken 
for granted, a matter for instinct rather than access and manipulation. 


Important in commerce and business, the immigrant edge probably 
counts most for intellectuals—and hence, in modern times, for politics 
as well. From the seventeenth century onwards an interface developed 
between ideas and political life, and grew especially important at all 
moments of disruption and rapid change. Revolutions and counter- 
revolutions were the junctures of choice here—those times when a 
dislocated or reformed society felt conscious need of different visions 
and choices. In the formation of Great Britain, this was strikingly true in 
and following the revolutions of the era 1640—1707—nor did it cease to 
hold throughout the eighteenth century. The latter would later be nostal- 
gicized as one of equipoise and stability; but in reality it exhibited (as 
Karl Marx observed so powerfully) a constant and ruthless upheaval, 
which in no sense ‘settled down’ until far into his own nineteenth cen- 
tury. The shaping influence of Scottish and Irish intellectuals upon that 
process is one of its most famous features. Empiricist philosophy and 
Political Economy were among their contributions to the evolving British 
(before long simply ‘English’) Weltanschauung, as in the work of Hume 
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and Adam Smith. After 1789, the most lasting formulation of what it 
now meant to be British came from the Irishman Edmund Burke. Later, 
the Welshman David Lloyd George was the British Empire’s battle-hero 
of 1915 to 1922; the Georgian Joseph Stalin became the chieftain of 
Russia in its Great Patriotic War; Eamon de Valera was a half-Spanish 
American before becoming Leader of Irish nationalism; the Austrian 
Adolf Hitler thought he embodied the German Race; and it was a 
Montenegrin, Slobodan Milošević, who made himself the spearhead of 
Great-Serb nationalism. 


The history of such transplant Great-nationalism may not yet be extinct. 
‘Britain’ can still count on quite a sturdy transference-effect of the 
same sort—even though its results are now wildly different, or even 
opposed to that of such famous godfathers. Phony ‘revolutions’ like 
those of 1979 and 1997 have produced no new ideas (which in any 
case tend to arrive like thieves in the night). But they have shown a 
lusty appetite for pseudo-ideas. And just as (in the time of Edmund 
Burke) the rise of the British realm called for blueprints of advance or 
experiment, so its current disaggregation has a thirst for plausible mis- 
constructions, brazen apologias and a specious daily parade of business 
as usual in and around the Bunker. Defence of the unspeakable may 
need even harder work than speculation on Progress formerly did. The 
salience of Scots and Welsh bagmen among Blair's British choristers 
can of course also be accounted for quite mundanely. The long ship- 
wreck of the eighties produced a disproportionate number of peripheral 
cadres, from those regions where Labourism survived better. This led 
to Welsh, then Scottish, leadership, under Kinnock and John Smith 
respectively. When at last New Labour was borne on the ‘up’ escalator, 
so were its many disciples and accomplices, including Gordon Brown. 
The inevitability of devolution was part of the same trend, favouring 
the national minorities over representatives of the English North or the 
newer immigrant communities. 


But the militancy of the resultant tendency—its unrequited and aggres- 
sive passion for The Union—requires that another dimension be taken 
into account. When moving in to a host culture, immigrants sense its 
undiscovered potential—which in former times meant, above all, its 
potential for general progress or development. Individual advancement 
or careerism then found its place within such a perspective, as a contri- 
bution to the eclosion of (in the British case) an imperial state and ruling 
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class. Nowadays, what the incomers sense is a potential for the opposite: 
failure, latent fragility and growing disorientation. But added to this is 
a disconcerting lack of response (so far) from the majority. The English 
80-plus per cent remains cocooned in an inherited complacency, and the 
style of deprecation which used to suit the United Kingdom so well. They 
are unwilling to take ‘Little England’ seriously. This gives an opportu- 
nity for identitarian preachers to step in—frequently from the periphery. 
Sermons on the need to Preserve the Union at all costs may sound better 
in a Scottish, Welsh or Ulster accent—especially now that no one would 
take them seriously in old-fashioned Received Pronunciation. 


Psychopathologies of national life 


Again, France does not have quite this problem. Francois Mitterrand 
could make his jokes about ‘little Corsica’, but never had to bother about 
‘little France’. Politically speaking no such country was conceivable. Last- 
stage Britishness, on the other hand, is increasingly regulated by a need 
to stave off Little England. The latter is a country not only conceivable, 
but now bearing down rapidly upon its inhabitants and knocking upon 
its own historical door, so to speak, in a way not likely to be long denied. 
When William Hague recently outlined his main ambition for the next 
Conservative government as being ‘To return this country to its peoplel’, 
he was ostensibly talking ‘Britain’ but really speaking for England. The 
rhetoric remains statist and non-ethnic; but the denotation is of course 
angled towards an audience which has never made much real distinc- 
tion between ‘British’ and ‘English’ at all. 


Such insouciance is sometimes seen as healthy, or as demonstrating a 
sturdy indifference to narrow or racial matters. However, it has a weak- 
ness inseparable from that: what was formerly ‘British’ could very easily 
drift into signifying Englishness, without demanding much or any con- 
version process. Under a Hague or Portillo régime such an elision could 
come about via (for example) some extra Europhobia, with or even with- 
out some added resentment about devolution and Ireland. The semantic 
barriers between ‘English’ and ‘British’ are both low and slippery. The 
context is already being prepared for a general switch of this sort, by 
the fevers of collapse and disappointment. This has been amusingly 
underlined by Anne McElvoy in a recent Independent column. She points 
out that the foot-and-mouth episode abruptly revealed how hysterically 
ambivalent the self-esteem of ‘Britain’ has already become. The British 
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are either a Cool great power still cruising the grand large, or ‘the worst, 
the most depressed and self-abasing country going: a blasted landscape 
of bestial epidemics, rail disasters, fuel crises and the over-long winter’. 
She compares the Britannic roller-coaster with Russia (mercifully omit- 
ting Serbia from her frame of reference), as exhibiting how nervous 
post-imperial countries can become, as they lurch unstably from one 
stereotype to the other. Fate has decreed them either wondrous Great or 
Hell upon Earth—but never, well .. . ‘ordinary’. The latter is coming yet, 
for all that (she concludes): 


Both [pessimism without hope of redemption and bouncy optimism] 
are distortions of our real situation, which is that of a medium-sized coun- 


try, trying to make the best of the hand history, geography, temperament 
and climate have dealt us. Live with t.” 


No immigrant intellectual or politico from such thoroughly ordinary 
places as Scotland and Wales can fail to find all this familiar. The 
inferiority /superiority complex has been mother’s schizophrenia to most 
of them. Scotland and Wales have always been known as appalling 
dumps peopled by half-humans unable to ‘manage on their own’. Except 
(that is) when they were the greatest wee countries upon earth, respon- 
sible for nearly all inventions (including the British Empire) and capable 
of giving the occasional thrashing to the ‘old enemy’, on or off the 
sports-ground. The cringe and the chest-beating went hand-in-hand, and 
one was sometimes allowed to pretend this was itself an interesting way 
of life. But that complex also depended on believing that Britain was 
different—that it stood for durable escape from such dispiriting dilem- 
mas of the native heath. Britishness was like the stable broader platform 
upon which migrants could lead sane, upwardly-mobile lives, punctu- 
ated by occasional returns to a native terrain roseate in retrospect, with 
a degree of distance. Now they find the platform itself collapsing—in 
other words, being taken away from them. Cringing and chest-thumping 
are spreading like foot-and-mouth. The English are ceasing to be reliably 
British and becoming . . . well, English. 


This must be stopped. The logic then is that nationalism in the periph- 

ery must be arrested first, by tighter control of devolution. That will 

avoid what has come to be called the ‘backlash’—~an unseemly dS 
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irritated reaction from the majority. The latter is invariably imagined 
as a menace. The rules of ‘Britain’ of course inhibit any thought that 
Little England might be better, more democratic and generally more 
liveable than the inherited Hulk of Providence. Among peripheral Brit- 
missionaries this conviction tends towards the Jesuitical in its intensity. 
They are unshakeably convinced that Little England would be by defi- 
nition narrow, powerless, despised and probably ‘Anglo-Saxon’ in that 
caustic quasi-racial sense so dear to the French. Also, it might well turn 
against them. Best banned from the drawing-room, therefore, until the 
Union is sufficiently revived, and the world again safe for folk-dancing. 
Meanwhile, revivalism must be guaranteed by ever louder proclama- 
tions and stratagems of loyalty, by the selective vindication of British 
achievements, snarling denunciations of ‘separatism’ and parochialism, 
and (in New Labour's case) the brutish imposition of party loyalism in 
the working-class ghettos. 


In 1929 it was the working class, ‘Mario’, that rebelled against the vile 
hypnotist. After being impelled to kiss the fiend, in the belief he is a 
beautiful girl, Mario suddenly wakens up in horror and staggers off the 
stage. He spins round, snatches out a gun and shoots Cipolla dead. In 
the resulting commotion, the writer and his family leave as the carab- 
inieri arrive: “Was that the end, the children wanted to know, that they 
might go in peace? Yes, we assured them, that was the end. An end of 
horror, a fatal end. And yet a liberation—for I could not, and I cannot, 
but find it sol’ Fortunately, in today’s UK there are many Marios, of 
different classes and colours, all capable of political liberation from the 
degrading captivation of the British past, and without need of a gun. 
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BENEDICT ANDERSON 


WESTERN NATIONALISM 


AND EASTERN NATIONALISM 


Is there a difference that matters? 


ERCIFULLY, we no longer hear a great deal about Asian 

Values. These ‘values’ were too brazenly rhetorical, as 

euphemisms of certain state leaders to justify authoritar- 

ian tule, nepotism and corruption. The 1997 financial 
crisis, anyway, dealt a harsh blow to their claims to have found a fast- 
track road to permanent economic growth and prosperity. But the idea 
that there is a distinctively Asian form of nationalism is not only very 
much still with us, but has roots going back more than a century.’ It is 
fairly clear that its ultimate origins lie in the notorious insistence of a 
racist European imperialism that ‘East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.’ But this insistence on an irremediable racial 
dichotomy began to be used, early in the twentieth century, by a number 
of nationalists in different parts of Asia to mobilize popular resistance 
against a now-utterly-alien domination. Is such a radical dichotomy 
really justifiable, either theoretically or empirically? 


I myself do not believe that the most important distinctions among 
nationalisms—in the past, today, or in the near future—run along 
East-West lines. The oldest nationalisms in Asia—here I am thinking of 
India, the Philippines and Japan—are older than many of those 
in Europe and Europe Overseas—Corsica, Scotland, New Zealand, 
Estonia, Australia, Euskadi, and so forth. Philippine nationalism, in its 
origins, looks—for obvious reasons—very similar to those in Cuba and 
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continental Latin America; Meiji nationalism has obvious similarities 
to the late nineteenth-century official nationalisms we find in Ottoman 
Turkey, Tsarist Russia and Imperial Great Britain; Indian nationalism 
is morphologically analogous to what one finds in Ireland and in Egypt. 
One should also add that what people have considered to be East 
and West has varied substantially over time. For well over a century, 
Ottoman Turkey was commonly referred to in English as the Sick Man 
of Europe, in spite of the Islamic religious orientation of its population, 
and today Turkey is still trying hard to enter the European Community. 
In Europe, which used to regard itself as entirely Christian—forgetting 
about Muslim Albania—the numbers of Muslims are growing rapidly 
by the day. Russia was long regarded as largely an Asiatic power, and 
there are still plenty of people in Europe who think this way. One could 
add that in Japan itself, there are some people who regard themselves 
as a kind of White. And where does the East begin and end? Egypt is 
in Africa, but it used to be part of the Near Hast and has now, with 
the end of the Near East, become part of the Middle East. Papua-New 
Guinea is just as Far East from Europe as is Japan, but does not think 
of itself this way. The brave new little state of Hast Timor is trying 
to decide whether it will be part of Southeast Asia, or of an Oceania 
which from some standpoints—e.g., Lima and Los Angeles—could be 


regarded as the Far West. 


These problems have been further confounded by massive migrations of 
populations across the supposedly fixed boundaries of Europe and Asia. 
From the opening of the treaty ports in China in 1842, millions of people 
from the Celestial Kingdom started moving overseas—to Southeast Asia, 
Australia, California—iater, all over the world. Imperialism took Indians 
to Africa, Southeast Asia, Oceania and the Caribbean; Javanese to Latin 
America, South Africa and Oceania; Irish to Australia. Japanese went to 
Brazil, Filipinos to Spain, and so on. The Cold War and its aftermath 
accelerated the flow, now including Koreans, Vietnamese, Laotians, 
Thais, Malaysians, Tamils, and so forth. Thus, churches in Korea, China 
and Japan; mosques in Manchester, Marseilles and Washington DC; 
Buddhist, Hindu and Sikh temples in Los Angeles, Toronto, London 
and Dakar. Everything about contemporary communications suggests 
that these flows will continue and perhaps accelerate: even once closed 
Japan has more foreign residents than ever before in its history, and 
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its demographic profile will make still more immigrants essential if its 
development and prosperity are to continue. 


What will come out of these migrations—what identities are being and 
will be produced—are hugely complex, and largely still unanswerable, 
questions. It may amuse you if, on this subject, I insert a short per- 
sonal anecdote. About four years ago I taught a graduate seminar at Yale 
University on nationalism, and at the outset I asked every student to 
state their national identity, even if only provisionally. There were three 
students in the class who, to my eyes, seemed to be ‘Chinese’ from their 
facial features and skin colour. Their answers surprised me and every- 
one else in the room. The first, speaking with an absolutely West Coast 
American accent, firmly said he was ‘Chinese’, though it turned out he 
was born in America and had never been to China. The second quietly 
said he was ‘trying to be Taiwanese’. He came from a KMT family that 
had moved to Taiwan with Chiang Kai-shek in 1949, but was born in 
Taiwan, and identified there: so, not ‘Chinese’. The third said angrily, 
‘T’m a Singaporean, dammit. I’m so tired of Americans thinking I’m 
Chinese, I’m not!’ So it turned out the only Chinese was the American. 


Creole nationalisms 


If, as I have argued, the distinctions between East and West, Europe and 
Asia, are not the most realistic or interesting axes along which to think 
about nationalism, then what perhaps might be more fruitful alterna- 
tives? One of the central arguments of my book Imagined Communities 
is that nationalisms of all varieties cannot be understood without 
reflecting on the older political forms out of which they emerged: king- 
doms, and especially empires of the pre-modern and early modern 
sorts. The earliest form of nationalism—one that I have called creole 
nationalism—arose out of the vast expansion of some of these empires 
overseas, often, but not always, very far away. It was pioneered by settler 
populations from the Old Country, who shared religion, language and 
customs with the metropole but increasingly felt oppressed by and alien- 
ated from it. The United States and the various states of Latin America 
which became independent between 1776 and 1830 are the famous 
examples of this type of nationalism. One of the justifications, sooner or 
later, for these creole nationalisms was also their distinctive history, and 
especially their demographic blending of settler and indigenous peoples, 
to say nothing of local traditions, geographies, climates, and so forth. 
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Such creole nationalisms are still very much alive, and one could say are 
even spreading. French-settler nationalism in Quebec has been on the 
rise since the late 1950s, and still teeters on the brink of separation from 
Canada. In my own country, Ireland, the ‘settler’ question in the North 
is still a burning one and has prevented the full integration of the coun- 
try up to now. In the South, some of the earliest nationalists, the Young 
Irelanders of the rebellion of r798, came from settler families or, like my 
own ancestors, who participated in that rebellion, from families of mixed 
settler and indigenous, Celtic—Catholic origins. Australians and New 
Zealanders are currently busy with creolized nationalisms, attempting 
to distinguish themselves from the United Kingdom by incorporating 
elements of Aborigine and Maori traditions and symbolisms. So far, 
so West, it might seem. At the risk, however, of giving some offence, 
I would like to suggest that some features of Taiwanese nationalism 
are also clearly creole, as, in a somewhat different vein, are those of 
Singaporean nationalism. 


The core constituencies for these nationalisms are ‘overseas’ settlers 
from the Southeastern coastal regions of the Celestial Kingdom, some 
escaping from the imperial state, some sent over by that state. These 
settlers imposed themselves, sometimes peacefully and integratively, 
sometimes by violence, on the pre-existing populations, in a manner 
that reminds us of New Zealand and Brazil, Venezuela and Boer South 
Africa. Sharing, to various degrees, religion, culture and language with 
the metropole, these creole countries nonetheless over time developed 
distinct traditions, symbolisms, historical experiences, and eventually 
moved towards political independence when they felt the imperial centre 
too oppressive or too remote. One should not allow oneself to over- 
emphasize the unique significance of Taiwan’s fifty years under Japanese 
imperialist rule. After all, the French settlers in Quebec suffered almost 
200 years under British imperial rule, and the Dutch in South Africa the 
same for a demi-century. Nor is it easy to argue that Japanese imperial- 
ist culture was significantly more alien from overseas ‘Chinese’ culture 
than British imperialist culture was from overseas ‘French’ and ‘Dutch’. 


Nor can one claim any easy distinction between racist European or 
Western creoles and the rest. The United States, South Africa and 
Argentina were extremely racist, but it would be hard to say that the 
Québecois were any more racist than the Southeast China émigrés to 
Taiwan or the Japanese émigrés to Brazil. If this argument is right, 
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then we have a creole form of nationalism that crops up in the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, twentieth and, surely, also the twenty-first century, 
in the Americas, in Europe, in Africa, in the Antipodes, as well as in 
Asia. A global phenomenon. With one unexpected side-effect there 
are many nations today that share (with their own variations) Spanish, 
French, English or Portuguese, without any one of them imagining 
that they ‘own’ this language. It is nice to think about ‘Chinese’ soon 
following in their wake. 


A second form of nationalism, extensively discussed in Imagined 
Communities, and which seems relevant here, is what I have called, 
following Hugh Seton-Watson, official nationalism. This form of nation- 
alism arose historically as a reactionary response to popular nationalisms 
from below, directed against rulers, aristocrats and imperial centres. The 
most famous example is provided by Imperial Russia, where the Tsars 
ruled over hundreds of ethnic groups and many religious communities, 
and in their own circles spoke French—a sign of their civilized differ- 
ence from their subjects. It was as if only peasants spoke Russian. But as 
popular nationalisms spread through the empire in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Ukrainian, Finnish, Georgian and so on), the Tsars finally decided 
they were national Russians after all, and in the 1880s—only 120 years 
ago—embarked on a fatal policy of russification of their subjects, so 
to speak making Tsars and their subjects the same people—which was 
exactly what was avoided before. In the same way, London tried to 
anglicize Ireland (with substantial success), Imperial Germany tried to 
germanify its share of Poland (with very little success), Imperial France 
imposed French on Italian-speaking Corsica (partial success) and the 
Ottoman Empire Turkish on the Arab world (with no success). In every 
case, to quote myself, there was a major effort to stretch the short, tight 
skin of the nation over the vast body of the old empire. 


Can one say that this form of nationalism was uniquely Western or 
European? I do not think this is possible. We can, for example, con- 
sider the strange case of Japan, recently discussed in a remarkable book 
by Tessa Morris-Suzuki.? She illustrates in wonderful detail the abrupt 
transformation that came with the Meiji Restoration in the way that the 
Ainu and the Ryukyu islanders were regarded and handled. It had long 
been the policy of the Tokugawa shogunate to forbid the Ainu to dress 





2 Re-Inventing Japan: Time, Space, Nation, Armonk, NY 1998. 
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as Tokugawa—Japanese or adopt Tokugawa—Japanese customs and tradi- 
tions; similarly, envoys from the Ryukyus bringing tribute to Edo were 
instructed to dress as exotically Chinese as possible. In both instances, 
the basic idea was to separate these peripheral (barbarian) peoples as 
far as possible from the imperial centre. But with the rise of Meiji 
official nationalism, there was a complete reversal of policy: Ainu and 
Ryukyu were now regarded as primitive and ancient types of the same 
Japanese race as the Meiji oligarchs themselves. Every effort, persuasive 
and more often coercive, was made to japanify them (with variable suc- 
cess). It could be argued that later imperial policy in Korea and Taiwan 
followed the same logic. Koreans were to take Japanese names and speak 
Japanese, and Taiwanese, as younger brothers, were perhaps to follow 
suit. They would eventually become Japanese, it was thought, even if 
second-class Japanese. Just like the Irish in the United Kingdom till 
1923, and the Poles in Germany till 1920. 


However, by far the most spectacular and ironical case is provided by 
the Celestial Empire, ruled from 1644 till its collapse, less than go years 
ago, by a Manchu—and also Manchu-speaking—dynasty. (There is, of 
course, nothing odd about this. There has not been an English dynasty 
in Great Britain since the eleventh century: the first two rulers of the 
present royal family, the Germans George I and II, spoke almost no 
English, and no one cared.) It is a significant sign of the recentness 
of Chinese nationalism that this curious situation bothered very few 
people until about rro years ago. There was no attempt to manchufy 
the population or even the mandarinate, because the prestige of the 
rulers rested, as elsewhere, on difference, not similarity. The Dowager 
Empress tried, at the very end, to exploit popular hostility to the Western 
imperialists in the name of Chinese tradition but it was too late; the 
dynasty vanished in 1911 and, to some extent, the Manchus as well. The 
most popular writer in China today, Wang Shuo, is a Manchu, but he 
does not advertise this fact. 


When Chinese nationalism did finally arise, it was rather late in world- 
historical time. This was what permitted the wonderful Li Ta-chao to 
write a famous article about China in its springtime, something entirely 
young and new. But it arose in a very peculiar situation, for which 
there are few world comparisons. China was deeply penetrated by the 
various imperialisms of the age, including Japanese, but it was not actu- 
ally colonized. There were too many competing imperialisms by then, 
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and even Great Britain, which was having trouble swallowing vast India, 
blanched at the thought of swallowing even vaster imperial China. (The 
nearest comparison is perhaps imperial Ethiopia.) Furthermore, insofar 
as imperial China had real borders, it shared these with a weak rus- 
sifying Tsarism that was already on its last legs. The Japanese naval 
victory over the Tsarist fleet occurred only 6 years before the Manchu 
dynasty collapsed, and 12 years before Tsarism came to a bloody end. 
All this encouraged most first-generation nationalists in China to imag- 
ine that the Empire could, without too much trouble, be turned into 
a nation. This was the dream also of Enver Pasha in Istanbul in the 
game era, of Colonel Mengistu Mariam in Addis Ababa three genera- 
tions later, and of Colonel Putin in Moscow today. They thus combined, 
without much thought, the popular nationalism of the worldwide anti- 
imperialist movement with the official nationalism of the late nineteenth 
century; and we know that this latter was a nationalism which emanated 
from the state, not the people, and thought in terms of territorial control, 
not popular liberation. Hence the bizarre spectacle of someone like Sun 
Yat-sen, a genuine popular nationalist, also making absurd claims to ter- 
titories in various parts of Southeast Asia and Central Asia, based on real 
or fanciful territorial conquests of dynastic rulers, many of them non- 
Chinese, against whom his popular nationalism was supposed to fight. 
Both the KMT and the CCP later took over this inheritance, in various 
proportions at various times. 


At the same time, the former Celestial Empire was not quite as unique 
as I have just made out. To various extents its inheritors came, at dif- 
ferent times, to accept the kinds of boundaries and new states that 
imperialism and anticolonial nationalism were forging, at least at the 
periphery: Mongolia, Korea, Vietnam, Burma, India and Pakistan. This 
acceptance also came from the new idea that the Chinese were a nation, 
and as such, in basic respects, just like dozens of other nations repres- 
ented in the United Nations and its predecessor, the League. Taiwanese 
historians have also shown that at various times between 1895 and 
1945 the ruling groups on the mainland effectively accepted the status 
of Taiwan as a Japanese colony, and supported the struggle of the 
Taiwanese people for independence from Japan, as they sometimes did 
for the people of Korea. The contradictions between popular nationalism 
and official nationalism, which are so strikingly evident on the mainland 
today, are, as I have said earlier, not unique. One can find them in other 
parts of the world. But they are especially important today because of 
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China’s sheer size, vast population, and a government, which, having 
effectively abandoned the socialism that once justified its dictatorship, 
shows every sign of turning to official nationalism for renewed legitima- 
tion of its rule. 


Spectacles of the Past and Future 


There is one more feature of official nationalism which, across the 
planet, tends to distinguish it from other forms of nationalism. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that all organized societies in former times depended (in 
part) for their cohesion on visions of the past which were not too antago- 
nistic to one another. These visions were transmitted by oral tradition, 
folk poetry, religious teachings, court chronicles, and so forth. What 
is extremely hard to find in such visions is intense concern about the 
Future. When nationalism entered the world late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, all this changed fundamentally. The accelerating speed 
with which social, cultural, economic and political change took hold, 
motored by the industrial revolution and modern communications sys- 
tems, made the nation the first politicalmoral form which based itself 
firmly on the idea of progress. This is also why the concept of genocide 
was only recently invented, though old records indicate the names of 
thousands of groups that have quietly disappeared over the ages with 
hardly anyone really noticing or being concerned. The speed of change 
and the power of the Future also had the effect of fundamentally altering 
people’s ideas about the past. 


In Imagined Communities, I tried to illuminate the nature of this change 
by comparing it to the difficulties we face when we are shown photo- 
graphs of ourselves taken as babies. These are difficulties which only 
industrial memory, in the shape of photographs, produces. Our parents 
assure us that these babies are us, but we ourselves have no memory 
of being photographed, cannot imagine what it was like to be ourselves 
at one year old, and would not recognize ourselves without our parents’ 
assistance. What has happened in effect is that though there are count- 
less traces of the past around us—monuments, temples, written records, 
tombs, artefacts, and so on—this past is increasingly inaccessible, exter- 
nal to us. At the same time, for all kinds of reasons, we feel we need it, if 
only as some sort of anchor. But this means that our relationship to the 
past is today far more political, ideological, contested, fragmentary, and 
even opportunistic than in ages gone by. 
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This is a worldwide phenomenon, basic to nationalism. But mainland 
China again offers us most interesting examples, and will continue to 
do so. Once a year, the government stages a huge television spectacular, 
which goes on for many hours and is extremely popular, showing 
the various peoples that make up the population of the PRC. What 
is very noticeable in this long display is a sharp distinction between 
the Great Han people and the various minorities. The minorities are 
made to appear in their most colourful traditional costumes, and indeed 
make a splendid sight. The Han themselves, however, cannot appear in 
traditional clothing, even though we know from paintings and other his- 
torical records just how colourful and beautiful these actually were. So 
the men, for example, appear in business suits, derived from Italian and 
French models, about which there is nothing Han at all. The Han thus 
manifest themselves as the Future, and the minorities as the Past, ina 
tableau which is utterly political, even if not entirely consciously so. This 
Past, of which the minorities are the visible sign, is also part of a Big Past 
through which the Chinese state’s territorial stretch is legitimized. It is, 
of course, therefore a Chinese past. 


Naturally, in this line of official discourse, the older the Past the better. 
One can get a curious sidelong look at this phenomenon if we consider 
aspects of the archaeology that the state sponsors. One especially odd aspect 
has emerged in the reaction to the widely accepted theory that the dis- 
tinctively human species emerged most likely in what is today eastern 
Africa. Evidently it is not a pleasant thought in official circles that the 
ultimate ancestors of the Great Han people, as of all other peoples, lived 
in Africa, not China, and can hardly be described as Chinese. So consid- 
erable funds have been made available in the search for some physical 
remains, within the borders of today’s China, that are both older than, 
and entirely distinct from, anything in Africa. My intention here is not to 
ridicule Peking, though that is easy enough to do, but to stress its com- 
parability. The easiest way to show this is to tell you that when I was very 
young, growing up in Ireland, my mother found for me, in a second- 
hand bookshop, a fat volume, written for children, called a History of 
English Literature. It was originally published at the end of the nineteenth 
century when Ireland was still a part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The long opening chapter shows London searching 
for a Very Ancient Past in exactly the same manner as Peking. This chap- 
ter discusses an oral epic in the Gelic language, called the Book of the 
Dun (or Brown) Cow, written down in the eleventh century AD, when 
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the English language as we know it did not yet exist. When I was grown 
up, I found by accident a later edition of the same book, published in the 
19308. By then most of Ireland had become independent, so you will not 
be surprised that the chapter on the Brown Cow had disappeared, as if it 
had never existed. 


Battle of the tongues 


Let me finally turn to another form of nationalism, which, so far as I 
can tell, is clearly European in origin, and ask whether it can be said 
still to be Western in any useful sense. This form I call linguistic nation- 
alism; it began to appear at the start of the nineteenth century in the 
dynastic empires of Europe, and had its philosophical origins in the 
theories of Herder and Rousseau. The underlying belief was that each 
true nation was marked off by its own peculiar language and literary 
culture, which together expressed that people’s historical genius. Hence 
enormous energy came to be devoted to the construction of dictionaries 
for many languages which did not have them at that point—Czech, 
Hungarian, Ukrainian, Serbian, Polish, Norwegian, and so on. Oral lit- 
erary traditions were written down and disseminated through print as 
popular literacy slowly began to increase. These productions were used 
to fight against the domination of the big languages of the dynastic 
empires, such as Ottoman, High German, Parisian French, the King’s 
English and eventually Muscovite Russian, too. Sometimes these cam- 
paigns were successful, and sometimes they were not, in each case 
the outcome being determined politically. The successes are very well 
known and need not detain us here. The failures are less well known 
and very interesting. In the nineteenth century, for example, Paris suc- 
ceeded, through control of the school system and most publishing, in 
reducing the many languages actually spoken in France to the status of 
dialects or patois. Less successful was Madrid in turning the many lan- 
guages spoken in Spain (e.g. Catalan and Galician) into mere dialects of 
Castilian. London came very close to completely eliminating Gælic as a 
living language, but today it is making a considerable comeback. 


If we turn to Asia, we find an enormous variety of attempts at linguistic 
nationalism which are very valuable for comparative study. The variety 
itself underlines the difficulty of arguing for a single Asian form of 
nationalism. The Meiji rulers followed the example of Paris, imposing 
the speech of Tokyo on the rest of the country, and reducing all other 
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forms to the marginal status of dialects—at a time when the spoken 
language of Kyushu was unintelligible in Honshu, and even more so 
the language of the Ryukyus. We are familiar with the process whereby 
Cantonese, Hokkien, Hakka, and so on, which are clearly languages 
in their own right—and as loosely connected as Romanian, Italian and 
Spanish—were reduced to dialects under the new national language of 
Mandarin. In Thailand, Bangkok Thai came to dominate what it called 
the dialects of the North, Northeast and South of the country—which 
Bangkokians usually do not understand. 


Two remarkable hybrid cases are offered by Vietnam and Indonesia. 
In the first case, the French colonialists were determined to break the 
mandarinate’s Chinese-style culture, by forcing the romanization of 
Vietnamese in the schools and publishing houses that it sponsored. In 
the 19208 and 19308 Vietnamese nationalists increasingly accepted this 
revolution, and extended it further, creating the basis for mass literacy in 
Vietnamese, but at the same time cutting off substantive direct contact 
with the Sinified character-based literary tradition of previous centuries. 
In the Dutch East Indies, the colonial government, too uncertain of the 
world-value of Dutch, and too miserly to spend the money needed to 
spread Dutch through the huge archipelago, worked through a standard- 
ized form of the islands’ old lingua franca, Malay. By the late 1920s, 
Indonesian nationalists had decided that this language, now to be called 
Indonesian, was the true national language; after that many big lan- 
guages like Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese and Buginese were turned 
into mere regional languages, though they are mostly older than Malay, 
and some have literary traditions much more impressive than Malay’s. 


Both India and the Philippines have failed—if that is the right word—to 
create a generally accepted national language. The colonial language— 
English and American—remains the effective language of the state and 
of the national elite. A vigorous English-language—and nationalist— 
literary culture exists in both places, and has accommodated itself to 
no less vigorous Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Tagalog and Cebuano cultures. 
Old Pakistan broke into two separate nations partly because of Karachi’s 
suppression of the Bengali language, which then became the motor for 
a linguistic nationalism in Bangladesh that looks very similar to earlier 
linguistic nationalisms in Greece, Norway and Old Czechoslovakia. The 
newest nation-state in Asia, East Timor, which, in spite of its small size, 
contains over twenty ethnolinguistic groups, has opted for Portuguese 
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as its language of state, and a simple lingua franca (Tetun) as the lang- 
uage of national unity. 


It would be very difficult to say that today Indian nationalism is less seri- 
ous than Chinese, East Timorese than Thai, Indonesian than Japanese, 
or Taiwanese than Korean. If one asks why this should be so, especially 
today, an explanation is impossible without thinking about the role 
of the electronic media, which for most people now exercise an even 
more powerful influence than print, the original mother of national- 
ism. Television makes it possible to communicate instantaneously the 
same images and symbols through different languages, even to the 
barely literate and the very young. More and more people, moreover, 
are becoming accustomed to using, with differing levels of skill, differ- 
ent languages in different contexts, without this seriously changing their 
national identification. 


One could even argue, as I have done in another context, that electronic 
communications, combined with the huge migrations created by the 
present world-economic system, are creating a virulent new form of 
nationalism, which I call long-distance nationalism: a nationalism that 
no longer depends as it once did on territorial location in a home 
country. Some of the most vehement Sikh nationalists are Australians, 
Croatian nationalists, Canadians; Algerian nationalists, French; and 
Chinese, Americans. The internet, electronic banking and cheap inter- 
national travel are allowing such people to have a powerful influence on 
the politics of their country of origin, even if they have no intention any 
longer of living there. This is one of the main ironic consequences of 
the processes popularly called globalization; it is yet another reason to 
believe that any sharp and unequivocal distinction between Asian and 
European nationalism lacks all validity. 
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ACHIN VANAIK 


THE NEW INDIAN RIGHT 


NDIA’S ENTRY INTO the new millennium has been marked by 

a series of dramatic ruptures with its post-independence set- 

tlement. The most insulated large economy of the capitalist 

developing world, with the most autonomous bourgeois bloc, 
has adopted a neoliberal form of integration into the world market. 
A right-wing, Hindu nationalist and authoritarian force, the Bharatiya 
Janata (Indian People’s) Party, has taken power, replacing the Congress 
Party as the centre of the political system. India has exploded an atomic 
bomb. Of the four Nehruvian principles that had officially guided India’s 
modernizing project since 1947—socialism, secularism, democracy and 
non-alignment—the first and last have been abandoned; the second has 
been redefined to accommodate Hindu nationalism, while the third, 
whose preservation was the great success story of an otherwise mottled 
record, is threatened as never before. 


It is the conjunction of a sharp neoliberal turn in the economic sphere 
with a drastic confessional and chauvinist twist in the political sphere 
that singles out Indian development in the general panorama of the 
nineties. Here it is not the unction of the Third Way that is smoothing 
the passage to an increasingly deregulated capitalism, but the intoxicant 
of a firebrand communalism. The government now pressing ahead with 
privatization of public assets, reduction of import barriers and facilita- 
tion of foreign investment, has risen to power amid scenes that are a 
far cry from quiet meetings in panelled rooms with the IMF. The BJP 
of today owes its power in Delhi to two defining episodes of India’s 
turn from the Nehruvian Consensus. In the autumn of 1990, its then 
leader L. K. Advani set out around the country on a rath yatra, or ‘chariot 
tour’, to whip up Hindu indignation against an alleged crime of Babar, 
the first Mughal Emperor, accused of destroying a temple marking the 
mythical birthplace of the God-King Ram, in the small town of Ayodhya, 
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Uttar Pradesh, in order to build a mosque on its site. Advani’s chariot, 
supposedly based on the horse-drawn carts of the Mahabharata—in real- 
ity, a decked-out Toyota van—paraded through nearly two dozen large 
cities and hundreds of small towns and villages for a month, leaving 
a trail of violence against Muslims in its wake. Advani was eventually 
arrested in Bihar, but soon afterwards a frenzied mob scaled the walls of 
the compound surrounding the Babri mosque and planted saffron flags 
on one of its sixteenth-century domes. 


No one was prosecuted for this criminal act, and the BJP vote rose sub- 
stantially in response to it. Two years later, as police and paramilitaries 
stood by, a huge crowd stormed the compound and, for the next five 
hours, in full view of the TV cameras, set about the demolition of the 
mosque. The images flashed round the world: pick-axes, saffron scarves, 
shouting, rubble, dust. Murderous pogroms that night and in the suc- 
ceeding days claimed over four hundred lives across north and west 
India, with some of the worst bloodshed in Bombay. In the traumatized 
aftermath, Advani had to resign—but the mosque was gone: what was 
once unthinkable had become historical fact. It was now widely accepted 
that ‘Hindu sentiment’ expressed the will of the majority and must be 
heeded—Congress competing to do so. Four years later the BJP became 
the largest party in the Lok Sabha. By early 1998 it was in power. 


Such was to be the extraordinary political background to the neoliberal 
turn of the nineties. A change of economic course was by then already 
in train. From the fifties through the seventies, India had followed 
its own distinctive version of the import-substitution industrialization 
model, more inward-oriented and state-regulated than elsewhere. The 
class character of the state was likewise sui generis—a dominant 
coalition comprising all sections of industrial capital, substantial land- 
owners, and senior bureaucrats, in which state functionaries operated 
as overall coordinators.' In the eighties, a maturing bourgeoisie, more 
confident of handling external competition, and a burgeoning ‘middle 
class’—actually an elite of mass proportions—hankering after higher 
levels of consumption, pushed for a cautious integration into global 
markets. After Rajiv Gandhi came to power in 1984, there was a decisive 
break with the import-substitution model, which prepared the way—but 





* See my Painful Transition: Bourgeois Democracy in India, London 1990, 
pp. 18-26. 
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certainly did not dictate—the trajectory of the nineties. Between the anti- 
dirigisme of the eighties and the neoliberalism of the nineties there 
lay a space wide enough to allow variant capitalist options. One pos- 
sible path was the East Asian model of industrialization, which might 
have drawn on at least three lessons of Indian experience: the need to 
mobilize under-utilized surplus labour through land reform and infra- 
structural works in the countryside; the importance of a high domestic 
savings rate; and the strategic role that state direction of credit and 
investment could play. The neoliberal route was not pre-determined. 
What explains it as an economic direction, and how is it related to the 
political upheavals of the period? 


The 1991 reforms 


The elite-led industrialization strategy of the eighties attenuated the 
restraints on monopoly growth and diversification, reduced foreign 
exchange and trade controls, and weakened but did not disband the 
public sector. Its aim was to make the corporate private sector—even 
today amounting to only 10o per cent of GDP—the leading edge of 
the Indian economy. On the demand side, the aspirations of the 
middle class—in reality comprising the top 10 to 15 per cent of the 
population—were massaged with major tax reductions and considerable 
import liberalization which, it was believed, would stimulate exports suf- 
ficiently to overcome any balance of payments difficulties. The result was 
a consumption boom led by the durable goods sector, whose expansion 
surged from 8 to 22 per cent a year through the decade. Overall growth 
rates rose to 5.6 per cent, well above the old ‘Hindu rate of growth’ of 
3.5 per annum in previous decades. But there was no pick-up in the 
pace at which poverty declined, while social and regional inequalities 
widened. What undid the model, however, was its inadequate export per- 
formance, leading to a burgeoning current account deficit, and the fiscal 
profligacy of the Central government.” As tax receipts fell, the revenue 
gap was covered by higher and laxer government borrowing—more reli- 
ance on short-term commercial loans and volatile Non-Resident Indian 
(NRI) bank deposits. External debt nearly trebled over the decade, from 
$23.8 billion to $62.3 billion, with $6 billion needing to be immediately 


2 The Centre’s expenditure rose from Rs. 22,000 crores (crore = ro million) m 
1980-81 to Rs. 82,000 crores in 1989—90, and a small surplus on revenue account 
became a whopping deficit of 9 per cent of GDP ın 1986-87. 
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rolled over, while the debt-service burden rose from 15 to 30 per cent of 
export earnings, and government interest payments from Io to 19 per 
cent of total expenditure. 


The inevitable result was massive capital flight in anticipation of a deval- 
ued rupee. Between April and June 1991 there was a net outflow of $1 
billion, to a point where foreign-exchange reserves could barely cover 
two weeks’ imports. On the verge of a default that would have severely 
disrupted the economy, New Delhi went for a strings-attached IMF- 
World Bank loan. Given its size and level of development, India could 
have negotiated reasonably easy terms. Instead, in the guise of a suppos- 
edly unavoidable Stabilization and Structural Adjustment Programme, 
the Congress government of Narasimha Rao brought in a drastic and 
unexpected set of changes in trade, industry, foreign investment and 
technology regimes, public and financial sectors: a long-term ‘solution’ 
to a short-term balance of payments crisis. 


Class configurations 


By the standards of India’s past the neoliberal reforms under way since 
1991 have been truly dramatic, even if their scope has been partial and 
uneven in comparison to experience elsewhere, and their implemen- 
tation relatively slow. Differences over pace and sequencing exist, and 
there is widespread agreement that capital controls (which protected 
India from the fall-out of the East Asian crisis) will need careful phasing 
out. But in the political and intellectual arena, the ideological hegem- 
ony of neoliberalism is currently overwhelming. Where does it come 
from? It is fairly clear that the ‘new economic policy’ (NEP) originated 
in the apex of the state bureaucracy, not the industrial or agrarian bour- 
geoisies. In the eighties, the upper echelons of functionaries in the 
Ministries of Finance, Commerce and Industry were increasingly drawn 
into the mental orbit of their counterparts in the West.) Closer contacts 
between top Indian bureaucrats and their opposite numbers in the IMF 
and World Bank, with many a secondment to Washington, created a 
predisposition towards purer free-market doctrines that was greatly rein- 











3 Manmohan Singh, the Fmance Mimster who mtroduced the reform package of 
1991, widely seen as its ‘architect’, was a one-time critic (former head of the South 
Commission) turned believer. A more important figure behind the scenes, with 
an earlier neoliberal commitment and stronger association with Washington, was 
Montek Singh Ahluwahlia. 
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forced by the collapse of the Soviet Union. The general stampede by 
East European and Russian governments themselves to adopt neoliberal 
remedies seemed confirmation to many that there was no alternative— 
only, perhaps, a risk of coming last. Prominent NRI economists working 
in British and American universities added their weight to the growing 
consensus. Though Delhi has paid lip service to the welfarist views of 
Amartya Sen, the first Indian-origin Nobel Prize winner in Economics, 
the content and spirit of the reforms have been much more in tune 
with the views of another NRI economist and Nobel aspirant, Columbia 


University’s Jagdish Bhagwati, a lifelong critic of Sen. 


Initially, sections of Indian business organized in the ‘Bombay Club’ 
called for a continuing measure of protection against foreign capital, 
whose ‘advantages’ did not ensure a ‘level playing-field’. But these pro- 
tests have petered out, as domestic capital prepares to settle for its share 
of a continental-sized market whose faster growth and smaller public 
sector should, so it believes, afford it new niches; while regional firms 
find the NEP more congenial than earlier centralized regulations that 
favoured ‘national’ companies. All sections of Indian industry now seek 
collaboration with outside capital as another route to self-enhancement, 
at home and abroad. This is not the birth of a comprador class, so 
much as the emergence of a variegated ‘internal bourgeoisie’ looking 
to gain from a more flexible range of associations with foreign capital 
than in the past, when outright dependence was considered the only 
or main option.* 


Two developments within the dominant coalition, however, will bear 
close watching as the neoliberal project unfolds. The agrarian bourgeoi- 
sie has not yet been much affected by reforms that have so far been 
confined to the urban sector, though trade liberalization has had some 
impact on its costs. The economic weight of the agrarian bourgeoisie 
must continue to decline relative to its industrial counterpart, but in 
India its political weight—by reason of its electoral reservoirs—has 
always been greater. The logic of neoliberalism pushes for an end to 
the preferential treatment of this sector, but the traditional bias of the 


4 The term ‘internal bourgeoisie’ was coined by Nicos Poulantzas (see Classes 
in Contemporary Capitalism, London 1975) to capture new features of imperialist 
implantation in the Third World, soon after the breakdown of the Bretton Woods 


system. It may be conceptually even more pertinent in today’s conditions of neo- 
liberal globalization. 
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state towards it continues—price supports for agricultural output, guar- 
anteeing higher prices than would clear the market; massive subsidies 
for crucial inputs like power, water or fertilisers; low- or even zero- 
interest loans, not to speak of periodic debt write-offs. Is this agrarian 
bourgeoisie capable of buffering the WTO thrust? What is likely to be 
the response to neoliberal pressures within its ranks, where small farm- 
ers, large landowners and rich kulaks coexist? Only the future can tell. 
Meanwhile, the steady entry of foreign capital—especially international 
finance—will, beyond a critical point of accumulation, create a new 
situation in which sizeable sections of the industrial and commercial 
bourgeoisie become part of a more mobile bloc of transnational capital, 
no doubt capable of playing a hegemonic role in the ruling coalition, but 
generating its own tensions and contradictions with regional interests, 
agrarian lobbies and state functionaries alike. 


Balance-sheet of the nineties 


What has been the balance-sheet of the neoliberal turn to date? 
The NEP has abolished industrial licensing (there are still a few excep- 
tions), removed restrictions on monopolistic accumulation, and freed 
capacity-creation or extension, mergers and takeovers from the need 
for government approval. Formal restrictions on labour-shedding in 
the organized sector remain, but ruthless dismissals are in practice 
largely ignored. Export subsidies have been swept away and, since 1993, 
a unified exchange-rate based on market signals has been in force. 
Quantitative import barriers were eliminated by 1 April 2001. Foreign 
majority participation in most Indian industries is now allowed and 
FDI encouraged. Portfolio investment is still confined to foreign institu- 
tions and some restraints on equity and debt instruments remain. In the 
public sector, disinvestment is the dominant theme—the state disposing 
not just of loss-makers, but prized undertakings: government holdings 
are projected to fall first to 49 and then 26 per cent in those enterprises 
where a minority stake is held at all. Only a few strategic and defence- 
related sectors will be exempt from a sale of public assets designed also 
to reduce the fiscal deficit. The nationalized banking system has so far 
escaped this logic, but it now has to function according to strictly com- 
mercial criteria, downgrading earlier concerns to provide credit access 
to priority regions, sectors and classes. Insurance is being more straight- 
forwardly opened up to market forces. 
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What has been the outcome go far? The ideological character of the neo- 
liberal programme finds clear expression in the two macro-indicators 
it takes as canonical—overall rate of growth of GDP, and of decline in 
the fiscal deficit. The assumption is that high and steady growth, no 
matter how achieved, is sufficient to eliminate poverty. Targeting a fiscal 
rather than revenue deficit allows capital expenditure and ‘unproductive’ 
social—but not military—spending to be cut, while public assets are 
sold and tax receipts fall The overriding aim is to reduce the economic 
role of the state in the belief, repeatedly falsified by the Indian experi- 
ence, that public ‘crowds out’ private investment. The Centre’s capital 
expenditure fell from 6.8 per cent of GDP in the second half of the eight- 
ies to 4.6 per cent in the first half of the nineties and has continued to 
sink, along with social spending. 


Yet the average growth rate in the nineties of 5.7 per cent shows no stat- 

istically significant increase over that of the eighties. More disturbingly, 

since 1997 the agricultural and manufacturing sectors—which together 
employ four-fifths of the Indian workforce—have grown at only 2.7 per 
cent and 4.7 per cent respectively, compared with 11.4 per cent in finan- 
cial services and 14.1 per cent in communications. As the economy opens 
out further it seems rather worse placed to meet global competitive chal- 
lenges. In 1999-2000, imports from China grew by ar per cent and in 
the first quarter of 2000-2001 by 43 per cent. Fear of being flooded by 
cheap Chinese goods in a range of basic consumer items, from textiles 
to toys, is now real. India continues to rely on its traditional export pack- 
age—agricultural, mineral, marine, worked gems and labour-intensive 
products—for its foreign-exchange earnings. The only major exception 
is software, whose products and services grew at a rate of no less than 60 
per cent a year between 1992 and 1999, and now account for some 8 per 
cent of merchandise exports. Overall, imports and exports have doubled 
as a proportion of GDP since the eighties, currently standing at 12 and 
10 per cent respectively, making the economy much more vulnerable to 
external shocks. In the wake of the East Asian crisis the rupee slid from 
35 to a current rate of 46.50 to the dollar, exacerbating the burden of 


foreign-debt service. If the US economy goes into a tailspin, dragging 
the world economy with it, the effects on India will be far more serious. 


Foreign direct investment, meanwhile, rose from 7 to 33 per cent of total 


capital formation over the course of the nineties, while portfolio inflows 
more than trebled, to some $5 billion. Compared with other Asian recip- 
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ients, these are unimpressive amounts. Total FDI in the nineties was $15 
billion for India, while China received some $34 billion in 1994 alone 
and $238 billion between 1994 and 1999. In the same period Malaysia 
got $30 billion, Thailand and South Korea $23 billion. As for the fiscal 
deficit, the stabilization measures of 91-92 reduced it from 8.4 to 6 per 
cent of GDP in 92—93. But far from steadily declining since, it has stub- 
bornly fluctuated between a low of 4 and a high of 7 per cent, while the 
all-important revenue deficit has hovered between 2.4 and 3.7 per cent 
The consolidated fiscal deficit of the Centre and States combined actu- 
ally rose from 9.5 to 11.5 per cent over the decade, as tax receipts fell to 
around 10.5 per cent of GDP. 


What has been the consequence of this pattern of development for basic 
levels of poverty? The seventies, with a lower overall growth rate of 3.5 
per cent had a faster rate of decline in poverty than the higher growth 
pattern of the eighties and nineties. According to the most widely used 
measure, those below the poverty line fell from around 55 per cent in 
1973-74 to 44 in 1983 to 36 per cent in 93-94. Since then, matters 
seem to have at best stagnated, but in absolute terms worsened. In 
India, where the difference between starvation and malnutrition is work, 
unemployment rates have never been high. But between 93-94 and 
99-00 labour force participation fell from 444 to 417 per thousand in 
the countryside and 347 to 337 in the towns. These rates are the lowest 
since the late seventies, when such data was first collected. 


Income inequalities between states, classes and across the rural-urban 
divide have meanwhile mounted. Rural per capita income improved as 
a ratio of urban income through the seventies, and has since fallen. In 
1996, about a million households—80o per cent of them urban—enjoyed 
levels of consumption comparable to the European or North American 
middle class. This ‘very rich’ category has since risen fast—the number 
of Indians able to travel abroad quadrupling in the last years. Along with 
another 30-35 million households—some 175-200 million people—this 
is the class that is driving the current elite-led development pattern. 
In the private corporate sector, between 85-86 and 96—97 the share of 
wages in value added fell from 35 to 20 per cent, while the share 
of profits (before tax but after depreciation and interest) went up by 
15 percentage points.’ As for regional disparities, of the fifteen States 





5 R Nagaraj, ‘Indian Economy since 1980: Virtuous Growth or Polarisation”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 5 August 2000, pp. 2831-9. 
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which together account for over 95 per cent of the population, a for- 
ward group of eight—Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Tamil Nadu—with 4a per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, has been favoured with two-thirds of all investment 
proposals, domestic and foreign; while a backward group of seven— 
Assam, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal—containing 54 per cent of the population, has received just 
over a quarter of investment proposals. The per capita income of the 
poorest three States (Bihar, Orissa, Assam) was 43 per cent of that of 
the richest three (Maharashtra, Punjab, Haryana) at the start of the 
eighties; by the mid-nineties it was down to 27 per cent. The two most 
populous States—UP and Bihar, with over a quarter of the country’s 
inhabitants—have lagged further behind, while the two fastest growing 
States—Maharashtra and Gujarat—have pulled further ahead. 


Neoliberalism has favoured urban over rural populations, richer over 
poorer States, property owners and professionals over wage-earners and 
the poor. If the resistance to it has not been strong, it is because its 
impact on the various components of the industrial bourgeoisie has 
been diffuse, and it has not yet impinged much on the agrarian bour- 
geoisie. It has been strongly supported by the ‘middle class’. Above all, 
there is no ideological alternative that has the same coherence, nor any 
organized bloc of socio-political forces ranged against it. 


The rise of the Sangh 


The Congress introduced the NEP. The United Front government 
(1996—98), a coalition of regional parties supported by the mainstream 
left of the Communist Party of India (CPI) and Communist Party of 
India—Marzist (CPM), carried it forward. Since 1998, the BJP has taken 
over the project. Historically, what has been the relationship between its 
form of religious nationalism and neoliberalism? It would be wrong to 
see the rise of the BJP as merely the result of increased economic ten- 
sions. A more independent political dynamic, encompassing the failure 
of secular and centrist alternatives—above all, the Congress Party—has 
helped to clear the way for confessional advance. The erosion of the 
Congress was already well-advanced by the mid-seventies—the 1975-77 
Emergency being Mrs Gandhi’s calamitous attempt to stem it by an 
authoritarian coup de main. Over time, its historic link with the landed 
elite weakened, as rising expectations outstripped its capacities to dis- 
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tribute patronage and resources; forward castes and ‘core minorities’ 
(Dalits—‘downtrodden’, replacing the term ‘untouchables’—Tribals, 
Muslims) started to desert it; backward-caste rural elites forged their 
own regional organizations; the young were not enthused. The party was 
degenerating from a once popular mass movement into an increasingly 
venal machine. 


Electorally, this decline was at first reflected not in parliamentary minor- 
ities but in huge, alternating majorities that marked, and masked, 
underlying instability. Voters had become distrustful of the parties’ 
larger programmatic claims: general elections were fought as referenda 
on single issues. In 1977 it was Emergency hatao, ‘Remove Emergency’, 
when the Janata Party under Morarji Desai swept into office on 
an anti-Indira vote. In 1980 Stability lao—Janata hatao, ‘Bring back 
stability—remove Janata’, restored Congress to office. In 1984, following 
Mrs Gandhi's assassination, Desh bachao—‘Save the country’ —put Rajiv 
in power. In 1989, in the wake of the Bofors arms scandal, Corruption 
hatao, ‘Remove corruption’, ousted Congress and installed a National 
Front government under V. P. Singh, with the support of the BJP. The 
fall in the fortunes of Congress steepened in the course of the nineties, 
as minority governments became the order of the day. Congress seats in 
the Lok Sabha fell from 224 in 1991 to 136 in 1996, slightly up to 141 in 
1998 and right down to 113 in 1999. The fate of the BJP has always been 
intertwined with that of the Congress. The hollowing out of the once 
great force that had led India to independence was clearly a critical proxi- 
mate condition of the rise of Hindutva—the ‘politics of Hinduness’. But 
the deeper question remains: why did the discredit of the historically 
dominant centrist party allow such a polarizing force as the BJP—rather 
than the Janata or some other mainstream alternative—to become the 
central reference point of Indian politics today? 


Hindu extremism is not new. Saffron currents have existed both within 
and without the nationalist movement since the twenties at least. What 
has changed over the past decade is the sudden mass receptivity to 
such ideas. This is part of a global phenomenon, of course. In the 
postwar period, the social and psychological costs of modernity’s relent- 
less revolutionizing of everyday life were made liveable by collective 
hopes of amelioration: a shared belief that change would be for the 
better, that happier times lay ahead. With the general eclipse of that 
Enlightenment promise of progress in the last decades of the twentieth 
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century has come a spate of new transformations: speed-up, moneti- 
zation, outsourcing, lean production. Neoliberalism itself provides no 
solace for the social disorientation it brings, for loss of dignity and (typi- 
cally male) self-respect—only the exhaustion of perpetually striving after 
consumerist goals and the anxiety of never seeing them fulfilled. In this 
vacuum, aggressive cultural self-assertion, religious or ethnic, becomes 
a form of consolation, whose affirmations of virility offer a balm for 
social despair. In the West, where deindustrialization and marketiza- 
tion have undermined the relative safeties of long-term employment 
and stable welfare provision, such strains have emerged primarily as 
anti-immigrant xenophobia—often covertly fanned by the policies of the 
Centre Left. In the former Communist countries, ersatz brands of ethnic 
and religious nationalism have flourished amid the wreckage of utopia. 
In the Third World, virulent new strains of old religions have taken the 
place of earlier dreams of national progress. 


The promise of post-independence India—the ‘socialism, secularism, 
non-alignment and democracy’ of Nehruvian stamp—had offered one 
of the most durable versions of these visions. ‘Socialism’ here was to 
be understood as a national commitment to industrialization and social 
welfare (certainly not as the expropriation of the bourgeoisie); secular- 
ism as the pledge of a religiously impartial, non-denominational state; 
non-alignment as the sign of a proudly independent foreign policy, ena 
bled by the existence of the Soviet Union; democracy as the functioning 
of a Third World parliamentary system, embracing the world’s largest 
electorate. It was the fading or tarnishing of these ideals, as Congress 
and its rivals sank ever deeper into a sump of cynicism and corruption, 
that eventually made muscular bigotry and chauvinism seem a more 
attractive alternative. 


Saffron assets 


Nevertheless, the velocity of the BJP’s rise was startling. Only fifteen 
years ago the party was still considered beyond the pale of Indian 
politics, with just two Lok Sabha seats. Its parent organization, the extra- 
parliamentary Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, or National Volunteer 
Corps, was regarded with even deeper suspicion, as were the two 
other ‘non-political’ organizations—the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (World 
Hindu Council) and Bajrang Dal (Lord Hanuman’s Troops}—grouped 
in the parivar, or family, of the Sangh. The BJP’s connexion to the 
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RSS gives it an unparalleled infrastructure of ideologically motivated, 
highly disciplined cadres available for electoral and extra-electoral cam- 
paigning. Today, the RSS far outstrips the Left in numbers (estimated 
at over 2 million), organized strength in civil society (40,000 shakhas 
or branches), and morale. It runs thousands of schools and has a pleth- 
ora of front organizations for all sections of society, from housewives 
to pensioners to retired military personnel. Its nervous system is a saf- 
fron brotherhood of pracharaks, several thousand supposedly celibate, 
spartan, full-time organizers, incorruptibly devoted to the pure Hindu 
Rashtra—Hindu nation—of their dreams. The all-male local shakhas are 
animated by a powerful ethic of loyalty and obedience, with an empha- 
sis on physical culture and body-building through calisthenics and drill. 
Neighbourhood implantation is strong: as guardians of wisdom, the 
shakha will only allow a boy to attend with the consent and daily knowl- 
edge of his family. The campaign against the Ayodhya mosque, the 
greatest in scale and depth since the National Movement in India, would 
have been impossible without the RSS infrastructure and unified central 
command. Here was the first great asset of the Sangh: in a context of 
deepening crisis and uncertainty, it was the one force prepared to pursue 
a politics of sustained mass mobilization. 


At the same time, the BJP has been well placed to take advantage of 
Congress decline in the north and west, offering the rising upper ech- 
elons of the backward castes, avid for cultural acceptance as well as 
political power, the chance for recognition within a militant Hindu iden- 
tity. It has been adept, too, at exploiting the mosaic of differentiated caste 
and regional alliances—conceding to local demands in exchange for a 
free hand at the centre—and thus extending its leverage far beyond its 
own core upper-caste support (see Tables 1 and 2). This flexibility has 
even included alliances with the Dalit Bahujan Samaj (Downtrodden 
Masses) Party, whose members’ objective interests are in total opposition 
to Hindutva. Here as elsewhere, the BJP has known how to benefit from 
the social ambitions of sectoral leaderships, if not outright venality. 


Above all, however, the ideologues of the Sangh have been extremely 
skilled in manufacturing a collective sense of Hindu grievance, over 
and above internal differentiation by caste. This has been a vital move. 
Caste in India is a more powerful signifier than religion itself without 
the threat of an external enemy, it would present insuperable obstacles 
to Hindu unity. Islam is the obvious candidate for this enemy Other. 
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TABLE I: Support for Parties by Social Categories (percentages) 





Cong() BJP BJP Alies Let | BSP Regional Parties 








Hindu Upper Caste 21 46 14 7 1 2 
Seen ie 31 30 22 4 1 10 
Hindu Upper OBC* 35 21 23 2 2 12 
Hindu Lower OBC 35 19 23 10 1 6 
Adrvan (Tribals) 49 19 12 7 0 3 
Dalit (Downtrodden) 40 12 10 11 13 5 
Upper Mushm 59 6 9 9 1 14 
Lower Muslim 58 2 9 12 3 11 
Sikh 17 9 44 0 1 4 
Christian 64 10 14 9 0 0 
+Other Backward Cexins 


Based on the electoral outcome and findings of a nation-wide post-election Survey carried out by the 
Centre for Developing Studies (CDS). Source Conmunalism Combat, Mumba, September 2000 


TABLE 2: Class Basis of Party Support 





Cong() BJP BjPAthes Left BSP Regional Parties All 





Upper Strata 34 69 49 28 
Lower Strata 66 31 51 72 87 61 55 





Source Centre for Derelopmg Stuches, Communalsm Combat, Mumbai, September 2000 


But it is hard to portray Indian Muslims—only 12 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and overwhelmingly working-class—as the chief oppressors or 
exploiters of the vast Hindu mass. Instead, the Sangh has proved adept 
at telescoping history to make present-day Muslims responsible for the 
Mughal rule of centuries past. Like white racists in the West, they have 
been expert at exploiting a sense of majority indignation at supposed 
government favouritism towards minorities. The campaign against the 
Ayodhya mosque was the perfect chance to present an ancient, if fic- 
tional, Muslim iniquity as a deep insult to Hindu sentiment, and to 
expose the Congress government’s grant of priority to legal procedures 
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over the claims of faith as ‘appeasing’ Muslims and denying Hindus the 
freedom to worship in their very own country. Such was the unmasked 
meaning of Indian secular nationalism and its anti-majority (because 
anti-Hindu) so-called democracy. 


Secular default 


The Congress has been fatally weakened in its response to this dem- 
agogy by the inadequacies of its own version of secularism—a deep 
underlying problem of the Gandhian tradition as a whole. The secular is 
not defined here as a sphere distinct from religion, let alone as a princi- 
pled critique of it. Instead, secularism is presented as if it were ‘religious 
tolerance’, itself portrayed as the enduring spirit of India’s ancient—i.e., 
Hindu—civilization. This is a delusion: historically false and strategi- 
cally disastrous. It is a mistake to claim that Hinduism’s multiplicity of 
gods and goddesses make it essentially more tolerant than monotheism. 
Doctrinal pluralism is no guarantee of social practice. Within modern 
Hinduism, polytheistic religious ritual provides the basis for the caste 
system—an elaborate social hierarchy which by any comparative stand- 
ards is viciously intolerant. Apologists for the Semitic faiths, however 
exclusionary, at least pretend that all believers are equal under God. 


In any event, tolerance as a political concept, like pluralism, is a creation 
of modernity, the product of an age which could conceive of individual 
rights. It cannot simply be projected back onto ancient agrarian societies 
that were segmentary and decentralized, where social life was governed 
by kinship and ritual, and a segregated religious coexistence was of an 
essentially passive sort. Plant life, as Sudipta Kaviraj has pointed out, 
is plural: it is not thereby tolerant; nor can the pre-modern civilizations 
of the subcontinent be described as such.6 Gandhian ‘tolerance’ fails 
to recognize—in fact, seeks to deny—the impact of modernity on reli- 
gion, the changes wrought by the dislocations and speed-up of industrial 
capitalism and mass society, in India as elsewhere. Nor can it admit 
the ways in which that experience has opened up new vistas of possible 
and actual progress, reinforcing social and scientific explanations at the 
expense of cosmic ones. The consequences are all too evident. In prac- 
tice, Congress secularism has meant not the abstinence of the state from 
religious affairs but a continuous, ‘impartial’ involvement—actively bal- 








€ ‘Pohtical Culture m Independent India’, Teaching Politics, vol. 7, nos 1-a, 1989. 
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ancing favours to one community with accommodations to the other: 
a strategy of all-round appeasement which actually encourages compe- 
tition between different religious groups. Once put on the defensive 
politically, such a stance is more likely to capitulate before a communal- 
ist assault than to combat it. 


One shameful result has been the absence of even the option of a uni- 
form civil code in India—a concession to a Muslim fundamentalism 
determined to uphold the shari‘a. In 1986 the Rajiv Congress overrode 
the Supreme Court's ruling that an elderly Muslim divorcee, Shah Bano, 
be granted maintenance under Indian law, surrendering to patriarchal 
demands for a Muslim women’s bill. This wretched manoeuvre sparked 
mobilization by Hindu militants and counter-mobilizations by Islamic 
groups, turning what was essentially an issue of women’s rights into 
a communalist battleground. It was to offset this concession to reac- 
tionary forces in the Muslim community that the Congress government 
lifted the locks on the disputed site at Ayodhya later the same year, allow- 
ing the supporters of the Sangh their foothold. The drift was accentuated 
under Narasimha Rao, whose ‘pale saffron’ cowardice and opportunism 
did much to clear the way for the destruction of Babar’s mosque—but 
nothing at all to halt the decline of Congress. 


An Indian fascism? 


Influential voices on the Indian Left have pointed to the authoritarian 
structure of the RSS, its exclusionary doctrine, its use of mass specta- 
cle, and the shakas’ combination of ideological indoctrination with the 
cult of masculinity, to describe the Sangh as a fascist formation. Such 
an approach draws primarily on liberal definitions of fascism, ticking 
off the list of accepted ideological and organizational characteristics of 
the fascist movement to see if they ‘match’. Classical Marxist analyses— 
Trotsky’s above all—have focused instead on the overall dynamics of 
capitalist society, viewing fascism as a solution of last resort to which 
ruling classes may be driven in a situation of intense economic and 
social crisis—above all, when faced with the threat of a revolutionary 
labour movement, as in Italy or Germany between the wars. The attempt 
to portray neoliberal restructuring as such a crisis, and the Sangh as a 
fascism ‘to fit our times’, ignores the obvious fact that Indian capital can 
hardly be said to confront a revolutionary challenge from below. Rather 
it faces, with the decline of Congress, a problem of political stability. 
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The BJP, if it can provide the basis for a new political centre in India, 
may prove a useful instrument; it is not required as a solution of last 
resort. Today’s neoliberal restructuring can be housed in a variety of 
political regimes: Centre Left or Centre Right in the West, more or less 
populist or authoritarian elsewhere. Although ‘fascist’ as a term of abuse 
will doubtless endure, the real nature of the Sangh is better grasped 
outside that paradigm.’ To characterize the BJP as a fascist threat not 
only grossly underestimates the true import of historical fascism, it 
encourages—in the name of anti-fascism—strategic alliances by the Left 
with bourgeois forces no less committed to neoliberalism. It also, para- 
doxically, underestimates the nature of the Sangh’s distinctive rhythms 
and activities: the Hindutva phenomenon is more deep-rooted and more 
difficult to destroy. Fascism in power had one key instrumentality—the 
state. Hindutva has two—the state and the RSS as the ‘skeleton’ (and 
soul) around which the anatomy of the ‘new India’ is to be built. The 
ultimate defeat or retreat of fascism from state power signalled its dis- 
solution. This is not so for the Sangh. 


From the point of view of capital, domestic or foreign, the BJP’s commit- 
ment to the NEP is praiseworthy, but does not distinguish it from other 
bourgeois parties in Delhi. Rather the critical question is: can it establish 
itself as the best vehicle for Indian neoliberalism today? To do so, it must 
show the requisite political capability—to remain the preferred option 
of the Indian ‘middle class’ and to ensure stability of rule. Stability, not 
democracy, is the central requirement. If that is compatible with a steady 
communal-authoritarian drift in civil society, or can survive the institu- 
tionalization of a softer (or harder) version of the Hindu state, so be it. 
But if too aggressive a pursuit of Hindutva undermines stability, the BJP 
will be judged wanting in the responsibility expected of a ‘normal’ party 
of capitalist power at the Centre. The difficulty for the party is that it 
is here that the differentia specifica of the Sangh lies. Other bourgeois 
parties may be pragmatically communal, but they are not programmati- 
cally so. It is only the Sangh that systematically pursues the long-term 
transformative project of Hindu Rashtra. The BJP in power is not the 
simple equivalent of a conservative right-wing party like the Christian 





7 For a detailed critique of this mistaken approach, see my Furies of Indian 
Communalism: Religion, Modernity and Secularization, London 1997, chapter 5, and 
‘Reply to Pizzo’, in ‘Symposium on “Functonal Substitutes for Fascism” in the Era 
of Globalization’: forthcoming issue of Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and 
the Middle East. 
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Democrats in Europe, only more Hindu than Christian Democracy is 
Christian. Its record in office makes this clear. 


The record in power 


Economically, the Vajpayee government has intensified the neoliberal 
drive of the NEP. This year’s budget handed out tax give-aways of 
around Rs. 5,500 crores, and listed no less than 27 public-sector enter- 
prises for privatization, including Air India—a dramatic acceleration 
of disinvestment, in the teeth of worker resistance. To increase labour 
market flexibility, firms with 1,000 employees or less no longer need 
government approval before firing workers. On the expenditure side, 
military outlays jumped another 13.8 per cent, after last year’s biggest 
ever increase of 28 per cent. Politically, the first cautious steps towards a 
Hindu Rashtra—essentially, legitimizing discussion of major changes to 
the Indian Constitution—have been taken. Since constitutional amend- 
ments require a two-thirds majority in the Lok Sabha, this is a long-term 
effort. The party’s student body, the Akhil Bharatiya Vidhyarti Parishad, 
has floated plans for a new structure in which the Lok Sabha and 
Supreme Court would be subordinated to a nominated Guru Sabha, or 
Council of the Wise, with special weighting for religious leaders, and the 
Indian Army would acquire institutional autonomy; but this is wishful 
thinking. Vajpayee’s own proposals to the newly created Constitutional 
Review Commission have been more modest: a ‘presidential system of 
governance’ with a fixed tenure of office, so that minority governments 
cannot be ousted by votes of no-confidence; and a new ‘indirect’ electoral 
system that would sever the links between the supreme legislative body 
and universal suffrage. None of this is practical politics as yet, but the 
parameters of what is thinkable have been shifted. 


More tangible objectives lie closer to hand. In a spirit reminiscent of 
Thatcher’s first term, the BJP has concentrated on parachuting ‘its own 
people’ into strategic posts in the home, education and information min- 
istries. Within the social sciences, for example, Hindutva ideologues have 
been put into the Indian Council of Social Science Research, the Indian 
Council of Historical Research, the Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research and the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies. Any notion 
of giving greater autonomy to government-owned radio and TV chan- 
nels has been effectively buried. Education has been a special target for 
attention, as Sangh members have taken over the National Council for 
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Education, Research and Training, which once produced outstanding 
texts for Indian schools, but has now brought out a highly ideological 
National Curriculum Framework. In the states under BJP control—Uttar 
Pradesh, Gujarat and, earlier, Rajasthan—elements of Vedic science and 
mathematics have been introduced, and the history and social studies 
curricula amended on Hindutva lines. Schools have been instructed to 
subscribe to RSS literature and Sanskrit is systematically promoted. The 
Centre has just declared that ‘defence studies’, exalting militant patri- 
otism, will be introduced into schools for the children of armed-forces 
personnel, and may be extended to other schools. In UP over 2,000 
RSS-controlled shishu mandir schools have been incorporated into the 
state network. Revealingly, the government has also declared that it will 
be setting up undergraduate and MA courses in astrology; some seventy 
universities so far are said to have responded positively. 


It is at this level that Hindutva is progressing. In civil society, there has 
been a systematic campaign of Sangh intimidation against rural and 
small-town Christians, especially in Gujarat, with 113 attacks recorded 
across India since 1997, more than in all the previous three decades.’ If 
large-scale urban communal violence alienates the middle classes and 
undermines business confidence, the same cannot be said for attacks 
on the poor in the countryside and mofussil areas. The temporary shift 
in focus from Muslims to Christians is deliberate, and there is more 
behind it than competition between the Sangh and Christian churches 
for converts in tribal areas. Though Christians are no more than 2.5 
per cent of the population, some 25-30 per cent of all NGO charities 
are Christian-controlled. Operating in the fields of health, education 
and social work, in practice these are strongly secularizing institutions, 
whose services are open to all. Since some of the best schools, colleges 
and hospitals in the country are Christian institutions, they exercise a 
disproportionate influence within the elite at large. Equivalent Muslim 
institutions are far fewer and overwhelmingly confined to their own 


religious community. 


* See ‘Unoffidal White Paper’, Indian Social Institute, New Delhi 1999, prepared 
by Christian activist John Dayal from police files and other publicly vernfied sources, 
so-called because the BJP government refused to publish a detailed list of such inci- 
dents. Terrorization and intimidation through beatings, bible-burning, church and 
property destruction 1s the main aim. Except in rare cases—Australian missionary 
Graham Staines and his two young sons were murdered by Bajrang Dal leader Dara 
Singh m Orissa where Staines had set up a leper colony—hllings are avoided. 
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Washington’s new ally? 


The collapse of the Soviet bloc not only triggered the neoliberal project, 
it also signalled the redundancy of an Indian non-alignment that had 
balanced a strategic list to the USSR with an economic tilt to the West. 
Indo-Russian ‘friendship’ continues to be given lip service by both sides, 
but the value of the connexion is now essentially confined to Russian 
arms supplies. From 1992 onwards New Delhi and Washington repeat- 
edly spoke of the desirability of a new ‘strategic partnership’. But the 
enormous asymmetry of power between the two countries makes arrival 
at mutually acceptable terms difficult. At a minimum India has wanted 
the US to shift away from its traditional attachment to Pakistan. It has 
sought to sell the virtues of such a strategic reorientation by stressing 
the economic value of its large domestic market, the political value of an 
alliance between the ‘two largest democracies’, and the strategic value of 


a potential counterweight against China. 


The US has listened, but for all the clatims—loud in India, barely audi- 
ble in the US—that Clinton’s visit in Spring 2000 inaugurated a new 
era in mutual ties, it is not yet willing to carry out any major change 
of policy. Washington has too many options and India’s actual status 
in the international order does not warrant a significant shift. The US 
benefits from being at the apex of a triangle, in which Pakistan and 
India compete to woo it. Pakistan, however, remains a reliable ally that 
has long served American interests and can continue to do so in both 
Central Asia and the Middle East, where the strong Islamabad—Riyadh 
connexion reinforces the Saudi leg of the informal tripod organized by 
the US—its other legs being Israel and Egypt—which assures American 
supremacy in the region. To be sure, Washington is worried by the grow- 
ing Talibanization of Pakistan. But the point is that if there is going to 
be a strategic break with Pakistan in favour of India it will be because of 
an independent US reassessment of its strategic priorities and perspec- 
tives and Pakistan’s place in them, and not because of the ‘imperatives of 
adjustment’ to a supposedly growing Indian power. On the other flank 
of the subcontinent, East Asia remains of much greater importance to 
Washington than South Asia. The Bush Administration may entertain 
growing reservations about China as a future rival, but the bird-in-the- 
hand reality of a complex Sino-American relationship that needs to 
be handled carefully will not be jeopardized for the bird-in-the-bush 
possibility that the US might at some time welcome a strong Indian 
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counterweight to China. For all its current posturing, India is unlikely to 
become the ‘great Asian power realist logic predicts it soon should. 


Nuclearization 


The nuclear test explosion of May 1998, intended to give the country 
global status, has not strengthened either its bargaining power or its 
security. What it has done, however, is to clinch the BJP’s bid to rep- 
resent a more belligerent and ambitious elite nationalism. The Sangh 
was the only force to demand that India acquire nuclear weapons, from 
the early fifties when the Chinese, let alone Pakistani, nuclear threats 
did not exist—onwards. Right up to 11 May 1998, all other Indian 
parties—including the Left and the wider ‘security establishment — 
stood for the post-1974 position of ambiguity, neither exercising nor 
foreclosing the nuclear option. Keeping its coalition partners in the 
dark, the BJP sprang a sudden political coup by taking India across the 
nuclear threshold. Once again, it showed its ability to redefine the ter- 
rain of bourgeois politics. Presented with the fait accompli, Congress 
and every other mainstream party was forced to adjust to it. Acceptance 
of nuclearization is now consensual, barring the left. The BJP has 
gained no direct electoral mileage out of it, since the bomb does not 
touch the everyday concerns of the masses, but its command of the 
issue is a formidable example of its ability to hold the ideological initia- 
tive at elite levels 


Internationally, the upshot of India’s nuclearization is another matter. 
Officially, its principal justification was the threat from China. By forc- 
ing China to factor India into its strategic calculations, New Delhi has 
moved a long way towards transforming a potential rivalry into actual 
hostility, with no gain to its security. Still more dangerously, the BJP’s 
nuclear coup has triggered emulation in Pakistan, leaving the subconti- 
nent as the only part of the world where a continuous hot—cold war of 
54 years’ duration (with no signs of abating) persists between two adja- 
cent powers, each now equipped with weapons of mass destruction. It 
is simple common sense that South Asia has become the most likely 
flashpoint for a nuclear war anywhere on earth today. The rise of right- 
wing religious extremism in both countries has led to a new level of 





9 See New Nukes: India, Pakistan and Global Nuclear Disarmament, co-authored by 
Praful Bidwal and myself: New York 1999 and Oxford 2000. 
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mutual demonization. A minority in the elite of each society—a stronger 
one in:India, for obvious reasons of size—no longer really believes in 
long-term co-existence, but assumes that the security of one country 
ultimately requires the break-up of the other. The catastrophic conse- 
quences of this dynamic for the peoples of the subcontinent should be 
plain to all but the blind. 


The path to Hindu Rashtra 


In the short-run, the first serious blow to the BJP regime has been 
in its own way symbolically appropriate: a corruption scandal linked 
to the military complex. Tehelka, an investigative website—its name 
means ‘sensation’—set out to test the probity of the Ministry of 
Defence. Starting at the bottom of the hierarchy, two of its journalists 
equipped with spy-cameras offered to sell fictitious ‘thermal binoculars’ 
in exchange for bribes. They soon found their way right to the top. 
Tehelka broke the story in March. The world’s internet users could 
click to watch BJP chairman Bangaru Laxman’s fingers closing round 
a 100,000-rupee wad of notes, while asking that future payments be 
made in dollars. ‘The company will get a fair hearing’, Jaya Jaitley, the 
mistress of George Fernandes, the Defence Minister, and also the presi- 
dent of his Samata party, assured the pair in a clip taken at the Defence 
Minister's residence, even as another senior functionary of the party 
was taped pocketing twice that sum. Larman—a long-standing RSS 
member—and Fernandes, as well as Jaitley, were obliged to resign, and 
the West Bengal Trinamul Congress bolted the coalition. 


The opposition does not have the numbers to call a no-confidence vote in 
the Lok Sabha. But the BJP has been seriously damaged, as its claim to 
be ‘the party with a difference’—purer because more religious—became 
laughable. The RSS at first tried to play both sides, demanding an energ- 
etic clean-up while reaffirming its faith in Vajpayee, then called for 
a purifying reassertion of Hindutva as an antidote to—and diversion 
from—Tehelka. Within the Sangh, the balance of forces has undoubt- 
edly moved away from the BJP towards the RSS. Within the coalition, 
however, the shift has been in the other direction, with the BJP under 
pressure to moderate its stance to prevent further discontents. The 
main concern of foreign and domestic capital is that the government 
not be blown off-course in pushing through ‘the most valuable’ ele- 
ments of its economic agenda, as the Economist put it—privatizations 
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and labour reform.” There is little chance of this. Tensions undeniably 
exist between the virulent cultural nationalism of the RSS, traditionally 
associated with protectionism, and the BJP’s current pursuit of neolib- 
eral objectives. But they are containable, as the two wings of the Sangh 
operate a tactical division of labour: the BJP does not compromise too 
much on Hindutva; the RSS restrains itself on the NEP. 


What are the political prospects for India, as the Vajpayee government 
enters its third year? The dominant feature of the present landscape 
is a cumulative communal and authoritarian drift in civil society and 
the state alike, despite the uncertainty over the BJP’s electoral fortunes. 
If the party has become the largest ‘national’ force, breaking out of 
its base in the Hindi cow-belt with inroads into regions—Goa, Assam, 
West Bengal, Kerala, Tamil Nadu—where it never existed before, in the 
key state of UP it is also on a downswing, that could have wider reper- 
cussions. In office, the BJP can hope to balance gains against losses. 
But to lay the structural foundations of a Hindu Rashtra, the Sangh 
must achieve the strategic goal of an absolute or near-absolute legislative 
majority. Another Emergency is not a serious option. In 1975 Congress 
actually had a parliamentary majority, but once bitten twice shy: any 
attempt to repeat the experience would meet with massive opposition on 
all sides, including from the BJP’s coalition allies. The chances of pull- 
ing off such a coup are too low to square off against the certainty of fatal 
political discredit in the event of failure. 


The best bet for the Sangh is to adopt a two-stage approach, aiming as 
a first step to become the sole fulcrum of successive coalition regimes, 


as for decades Christian Democracy was in Italy. Once ‘indispensable’ 
for normal bourgeois government, the BJP would possess a real launch- 
ing pad (though still no guarantee) for lift-off towards its final goal. 
For there to be any chance of reaching the first stage, Congress must 
remain mired in its current trough. The second would require Congress 
to suffer a further dramatic decline, or even to break up altogether. 
BJP hopes remain inseparable from Congress fears. The Sangh must, 
simultaneously, weaken Congress as much as possible; secure alliances 


æ ‘India’s Corruption Blues’, 22 March 2001. The Economist was particularly 
concerned that Brajesh Mishra and N. K. Smgh, two key neoliberal aides to 
Vajpayee, should survive the scandal. The rabidly nattvist Shiv Shena was calling 
for their heads. 
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with regional parties, accepting where necessary very junior status out- 
side the cow-belt as a springboard for future breakthroughs; and pursue 
geographically differentiated policies—a cautious, mild Hindutva where 
weakly implanted and dependent on partners of different ideological 
persuasion, an aggressive and forthright Hindutva where more strongly 
entrenched. At present, to restore lost ground in the North, the BJP is 
contemplating a campaign to build a huge temple in Ayodhya. Provoking 
communal violence is a double-edged weapon which can backfire, but it 
is an option that the Sangh always retains. 


Nevertheless, the BJP faces an electoral impasse of sorts. For although 
it is no longer just a Brahmin—Bania (priestly/trading castes) forma- 
tion, it remains a party of the upper castes and classes. How can it 
attract other strata? Its leadership is well aware of the need to do so. 
Before his disgrace, Bangaru Laxman—himself of Dalit origin—publicly 
declared that the BJP is not even against Muslims and wants to protect 
their interests. In India some kind of centrism has always seemed the 
natural locus of power. From the fifties to the early eighties, it was 
always said that the problem facing the Sangh was how to combine 
the contradictory demands of creating a ‘Great Hindu Rally’, while at 
the same time moving to the centre to become a more ‘national’ mass 
party.” Confounding this apparent logic, the BJP grew in the eighties 
by shifting aggressively rightwards and pulling the centre of gravity of 
Indian politics along after it. Still, the tension between two potential 
identities—the party of a Hindu rassemblement and the country’s domi- 


nant mass party—remains. 
The Sonia Congress 


Still hoping to recover its fortunes as the natural party of government, 
Congress remains the principal reserve of Indian capital, should the BJP 
seriously falter or misfire. It is a major player in the States of Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Gujarat and has reas- 
serted itself in Kerala and Assam. But it no longer has an assured 
geographical or social base of great weight or size. Today the party of 
Gandhi and Nehru has no real idea of who to appeal to or how, and 
appears incapable of forging any clear programmatic identity. It vaguely 


= For this, see Bruce Graham, Hindu Nationalism and Indian Politics: The Origins 
and Development of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, Cambridge 1990. 
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feels it should stand for a less confessional and more social alternative to 
the BJP, but if this implies distancing itself from even a ‘soft’ Hindutva 
and seriously questioning neoliberalism, there are hardly any takers 
within the current Congress leadership, whose one claim to special dis- 
tinction with the middle class is to have initiated NEP. To revive its 
fortunes, Congress has instead pinned its hopes on the power of char- 
isma. The assassinations of Indira and Rajiv Gandhi bestowed upon 
their clan a halo of martyrdom, not just among party members or sup- 
porters but also a wider public. Sonia Gandhi and her daughter Priyanka 
are the legatees of this dynastic cult. Adrift politically, Congress clings 
all the more compulsively to the family totem-tree as its last substantial 
asset. The more it does so, the less chance there is of it regaining any 
democratic vigour. Sonia Gandhi’s lack of any leadership skills, let alone 
animating vision, only compound this inanition. 


Political nullity, however, does not automatically mean electoral perd- 
ition. The pendular movements of Indian democracy hold out the 
promise of sooner or later bringing the Congress, however transmog- 
tified, back to power. The results of the May 2001 assembly elections 
in four states have certainly come as a morale-booster to the Congress. 
Its regional ally, the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AI-ADMK) has swept Tamil Nadu, displacing the BJP’s ally, the 
DMK; the Congress-led United Democratic Front has ousted the Left 
Democratic Front in Kerala, in a standard pattern of alternation there; 
while in Assam the Congress has defeated the BJP’s regional ally, the 
Asom Gana Parishad. Only in West Bengal has the newly forged alliance 
of the Trinamul Congress (the main regional opponent of the CPM) 
with the Sonia Congress failed to dislodge the CPM-led Left Front gov- 
ernment from a historic sixth consecutive term in power. In many ways 
the ideal political order for Indian capital would be alternation between 
two steadily less distinguishable bourgeois parties, each committed in 
its own fashion to the free market, laced with supernatural mystifica- 
tions—the American (and increasingly European) model, adapted to 
subcontinental religious conditions. But that is still some way off. 


For no country in the world comes close to matching the incredible cli- 
matic, topographic, ecological, racial, cultural, social, ethnic, religious 
and linguistic diversities of India. Strong regionalism and federalism 
should be a natural expression of the Indian genius. In practice, two 
political measures of the fifties and late sixties respectively played a cru- 
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cial role in assuring them—the linguistic division of States, and the 
de-synchronization of Lok Sabha and State Assembly elections. Over 
time, increasing disarray at the Centre could thus be offset by the growth 
of a vibrant regional politics, with the emergence of new parties, the 
establishment of two- or three-party competitive systems in most States, 
and a rising clamour of demands on the Centre—all ways in which 
the macro-system has been made more accountable to the population. 
Obvious testimony to the mounting strength of regionalism is the for- 
mation in the last two years of three new states carved out of parts of UP, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 


Such increasing federalism is not incompatible with neoliberalism— 
among whose strongest supporters, indeed, have often been regional 
industrial elites. But it is fundamentally at odds with the centralizing, 
authoritarian dynamic of Hindutva. Short of a new Constitution, even the 
restoration of single-party rule at the Centre cannot undo the ongoing 
federalization of Indian politics. But clearly it is coalition rule in New 
Delhi that provides the greatest opportunities and advantages for the 
regional parties. In the 1999 elections almost half of all seats in the Lok 
Sabha went to non-Congress, non-BJP regional parties. These are pro- 
vincial formations which cannot match the ideological or organizational 
coherence of the Sangh. They may stand as obstacles to the growth 
of Hindutva, but they lack the ability to offer any national alternative. 
Regional allies of the BJP may warn it not to push the Ayodhya issue 
too hard, and rebuke it for ‘excesses’ against Christians, but they will not 
precipitate a break-up of the Vajpayee government if they can help it. 
The overall result is a certain room for the BJP to plough its ideological 
furrow, with due care, even as it bides its time. 


Can the play of living political forces reverse the dual advance of neo- 
liberalism and Hindutva in India? To answer that question would require 
a consideration of the state of the Left, and of social resistance, for which 
there is no space here. Subjective assessments of these will no doubt 
differ. But the objective structural complexities of Indian society and 
polity have a way of disconcerting the expectations of progressives and 
reactionaries alike. 
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A MOVEMENT OF MOVEMENTS? 


Amid the general triumph of neo-liberalism over the past decade—its dynamic 
sill unfolding across the world—pockets of resistance have survived from an 
earlier age: a handful of beleaguered states, sporadic industrial strikes, small 
radical parties. The opposition that has caught the headlines, however, is 
new in character—the ‘anti-globalization movement’, as both adherents and 
adversaries refer to it. The target that has unified spectacular actions in Seattle, 
Washington, Prague and Quebec are the international institutions pressing 
for an ever freer flow of commodities and capital—but not labour—around 
the globe. Behind these demonstrations lie a gamut of disparate organizations 
and forces: the strongest still rooted in national political contexts, the newest 
straining for kinds of internationalism that have not been seen since the 
eclipse of a revolutionary labour movernent. In the monotony of a political 
order now virtually without significant conflict of ideas, any ruffling of the 
ideological consensus is liable to attract considerable—even disproportionate— 
media attention: a paradox to be welcomed, as involuntarily widening the 
reverberations of dissent. 

Solidarity with the anticapitalist core of the new resistance must, 
however, remain clear-cyed. Inflation of the scale or achievements of an 
embryonic movement is of no more service than indifference or neglect. An 
internationalism capable of inflicting real defeats on the hegemonic system 
would have to target the military and political apparatuses of globalization— 
the UN Security Council and its NATO subcontractor, in the Balkans, the 
Middle East and edsewhere—as much as the economic institutions of the 
WTO or IMF, bringing home the realities of American power behind the 
screens of multilateralism. But even such limited horizons are better than 
none. With this issue, NLR starts a series of interviews and texts from outposts 
of the new opposition. The founding date of its emergence was the first day 
of 1994, when NAFTA came into force and the EZLN occupied six towns of 
Chiapas in armed protest against it. A moral leadership extending beyond 
Mexico has remained with the Zapatistas ever since. Below, Subcomandante 
Marcos explains the strategy of the fight for indigenous rights after EZLN’s 
entry to Mexico City in March, prior to the gutting of the San Andrés Accords 
by the Mexican Congress; and touches on his own formation as a thinker. 
After the Zapatistas, it has been the North American front of protest that has 
been most active, and Naomi Klein one of its foremost voices. Here she argues 
jor modesty and realism of self-description—not one movement, but a web of 
differing forces; not against globalization, but against privatization. The next 
issue will look at one of these forces, the US mobilizer Ruckus Society. 


SUBCOMANDANTE MARCOS 


THE PUNCH CARD 


AND THE HOURGLASS 


Interviewed by Gabriel Garcta Márquez 
and Roberto Pombo 


Seven years after the Zapatista Army of National Liberation (EZLN) declared 
that one day it would enter Mexico City in triumph, you are in the capital 
and the Zócalo is completely full. What did you feel when you climbed the dais 
and saw that spectacle? 


N KEEPING WITH THE Zapatista tradition of anti-climax, the 

worst place to see a demonstration in the Zócalo is from the plat- 

form.’ The sun was fierce, there was a lot of smog, we all had a 

headache, and got very worried as we counted the people pass- 
ing out in front of us. I commented to my comrade, Commander Tacho, 
that we should get on with it, or by the time we began to speak no one 
would be left in the square. We couldn’t see all the way across it. The 
distance we had to keep from the crowd for security reasons was also an 
emotional one, and we didn’t find out what had happened in the Zécalo 
until we read the newspaper reports and saw the photos the next day. 
But yes, in our view and in the assessment of others, we do think that 
the meeting was the culmination of a phase, that our words on that day 
were appropriate and our message the right one, that we disconcerted 
those who expected us to seize the Palace or call for general insurrection. 
But also those who thought that we would be merely poetic or lyrical. I 
think an effective balance was struck and that, one way or another, on 
1r March the EZLN could be heard speaking in the Zócalo, not so much 
about 2001, but about something that is yet to be completed: a convic- 
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tion that the definitive defeat of racism will be turned into a State policy, 
an educational policy, into a feeling shared by the whole of Mexican soci- 
ety. As if this has already been settled, yet it still remains a short way 
off. As we soldiers say, the battle has been won, but a few skirmishes 
still remain to be fought. Finally I believe that the meeting in the Zócalo 
made it clear that it had been the right decision to put our weapons aside, 
that it was not our arms which brought us into dialogue with society, 
that the gamble on a peaceful mobilization was sensible and fruitful. The 
Mexican State has still to understand this, the government in particular. 


You've used the expression ‘as we soldiers say’. To a Colombian, accustomed 
to the way our guerrillas talk, your language doesn’t sound very soldierty. How 
military is pour movement, and how would you describe the war in which you 
have been fighting? 


We were formed in an army, the HZLN. It has a military structure. 
Subcomandante Marcos is the military chief of an army. But our army 
is very different from others, because its proposal is to cease being an 
army. A soldier is an absurd person who has to resort to arms in order 
to convince others, and in that sense the movement has no future if its 
future is military. If the EZLN perpetuates itself as an armed military 
structure, it is headed for failure. Failure as an alternative set of ideas, an 
alternative attitude to the world. The worst that could happen to it, apart 
from that, would be to come to power and install itself there as a revo- 
lutionary army. For us it would be a failure. What would be a success 
for the politico-military organizations of the sixties or seventies which 
emerged with the national liberation movements would be a fiasco for 
us. We have seen that such victories proved in the end to be failures, or 
defeats, hidden behind the mask of success. That what always remained 
unresolved was the role of people, of civil society, in what became ulti- 
mately a dispute between two hegemonies. There is an oppressor power 
which decides on behalf of society from above, and a group of visionar- 
ies which decides to lead the country on the correct path and ousts the 
other group from power, seizes power and then also decides on behalf 
of society. For us that is a struggle between hegemonies, in which the 
winners are good and the losers bad, but for the rest of society things 
don’t basically change. The EZLN has reached a point where it has been 
overtaken by Zapatismo. The ‘F’ in the acronym has shrunk, its hands 





! This interview was first published in Revista Cambio, Bogotá, 26 March 2001. 
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have been tied, so that for us it is no handicap to mobilize unarmed, but 
rather in a certain sense a relief. The gun-belt weighs less than before 
and the military paraphernalia an armed group necessarily wears when 
it enters dialogue with people also feels less heavy. You cannot recon- 
struct the world or society, nor rebuild national states now in ruins, on 
the basis of a quarrel over who will impose their hegemony on society. 
The world in general, and Mexican society in particular, is composed 
of different kinds of people, and the relations between them have to be 
founded on respect and tolerance, things which appear in none of the 
discourses of the politico-military organizations of the sixties and seven- 
ties. Reality, as always, presented a bill to the armed national liberation 
movements of those days, and the cost of settling it has been very high. 


You also seem to differ from the traditional Left in the social sectors that you 
represent. Is that so? 


Broadly speaking, there were two major gaps in the movement of the 
revolutionary Left in Latin America. One of them was the indigenous 
peoples, from whose ranks we come, and the other was the supposed 
minorities. Even if we all removed our balaclavas we would not be 
a minority in the same way that homoseruals, lesbians, transsexuals 
are. These sectors were not simply excluded by the discourses of the 
Latin American Left of those decades—and still current today—but 
the theoretical framework of what was then Marxism-Leninism disre- 
garded them, indeed took them to be part of the front to be eliminated. 
Homosexuals, for example, were suspect as potential traitors, elements 
harmful to the socialist movement and state. While the indigenous 
peoples were viewed as a backward sector preventing the forces of pro- 
duction .. . blah, blah, blah. So what was required was to clean out these 
elements, imprisoning or re-educating some, and assimilating others 
into the process of production, to transform them into skilled labour— 
proletarians, to put it in those terms. 


Guerrillas normally speak in the name of majorities. It seems surprising that 
you speak in the name of minorities, when you could do so in the name of the 
poor or exploited of Mexico as a whole. Why do you do this? 

Every vanguard imagines itself to be representative of the majority. We 


not only think that is false in our case, but that even in the best of cases 
it is little more than wishful thinking, and in the worst cases an outright 
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usurpation. The moment social forces come into play, it becomes clear 
that the vanguard is not such a vanguard and that those it represents do 
not recognize themselves in it. The EZLN, in renouncing any claim to be 
a vanguard, is recognizing its real horizon. To believe that we can speak 
on behalf of those beyond ourselves is political masturbation. In some 
cases it is not even that, because there is no pleasure in this onanism—at 
most, that of pamphlets read only by those who produce them. We are 
trying to be honest with ourselves and some might say that this is a 
matter of human decency. No. We could even be cynical and say that 
the honest admission that we only represent the indigenous Zapatista 
communities of one region of the Mexican South-East has paid off. But 
our discourse has reached the ears of many more people than those we 
represent. This is the point we have reached. That’s all. In the speeches 
we made in the course of our march to the capital, we told people—and 
ourselves—that we could not and should not try to lead the struggles we 
encountered on our journey, or fly the flag for them. We had imagined 
that those below would not be slow to show themselves, with so many 
injustices, so many complaints, so many wounds . . . In our minds we 
had formed the image that our march would be a kind of plough, turn- 
ing the soil so that all this could rise from the ground. We had to be 
honest and tell people that we had not come to lead anything of what 
might emerge. We came to release a demand, that could unleash others. 
But that’s another story. 


Were the speeches you gave along the route improvised from town to town 
until the address in Mexico City, or did you design them from the outset as a 
sequence, such that the last was not necessarily the strongest? 


Look, there is an official version and a real version. The official story is 
that we saw at each stop what we had to do. The real story is that we wove 
this discourse together over the course of the last seven years. A moment 
arrived when the Zapatismo of the EZLN was overtaken by many devel- 
opments. Today we are not expressing what we were before 1994, or in 
the first days of 1994 when we were fighting; we are acting on a series 
of moral commitments we made in the last seven years. In the end we 
didn’t manage to plough the land, as we had hoped. But the mere act of 
our walking on it was enough to bring all these buried feelings to the 
surface. In every town square, we told people: ‘We have not come to lead 
you, we have not come to tell you what to do, but to ask for your help.’ 
Even so, we received during our march dockets of complaints going back 
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to the time before the Mexican Revolution, given to us in the hope that 
finally someone might resolve the problem. If we could sum up the dis- 
course of the Zapatista march to date, it would be: ‘No one is going to 
do it for us.’ The forms of organization, and the tasks of politics, need to 
be changed for that transformation to be possible. When we say ‘no’ to 
leaders, we are also saying ‘no’ to ourselves. 


You and the Zapatistas are at the peak of your prestige. The PRI has just 
fallen in Mexico, there is a bill before Congress to create an Indigenous 
Statute, and the negotiations you have demanded can begin. How do you view 
this scene? 


As a struggle between a clock operated by a punch card, which is Fox’s 
time, and an hourglass, which is ours. The dispute is over whether we 
bend to the discipline of the factory clock or Fox bends to the slipping 
of the sand. It will be neither the one nor the other. Both of us need 
to understand, we and he, that we have to assemble another clock by 
common agreement, that will time the rhythm of dialogue and finally of 
peace. We are on their terrain, the arena of power, where the political 
class is in its element. We are there with an organization that is per- 
fectly ineffectual when it comes to playing politics, at least that kind 
of politics. We are gauche, stammering, well-intentioned. Opposite us 
are skilled players of a game they know well This too will be a dispute, 
over whether the agenda will be dictated by the political class or shaped 
by our requirements. Once again, I think it will be neither one nor the 
other. When we waged war we had to challenge the government, and 
now in order to build peace we have to challenge not only the govern- 
ment but the entire Mexican State. There is no table at which to sit in 
dialogue with the government. We have to construct it. The challenge 
now is to convince the government that we need to make that table, that 
it should sit down and that it stands to gain by doing so. And that if it 
doesn’t, it will lose. 


Who should be at that table? 
The government on one side and ourselves on the other. 


Hasn't Fox in practice accepted that table when he says he wants to talk to 
you, and will receive you in the Presidential Palace or wherever you please? 
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What Fox is saying is that he wants his slice of the media cake, in 
what has become a popularity contest, rather than a dialogue or negotia- 
tion. Fox is looking for a photo opportunity, to maintain his grip on the 
media. But a peace process is not to be constructed by a spectacle, but 
by serious signals, sitting down at a table and dedicating yourself to a 
real dialogue. We are ready to talk to Fox, if he takes personal responsi- 
bility for that dialogue and sees the negotiation with us through to the 
end. But we would ask him: who is going to run the country while you 
are meeting with us, which will be an arduous business? I don’t have 
to explain this to anyone from Colombia, where you know from your 
own experience that the processes of dialogue and negotiation in an 
armed conflict are extremely tricky, and impossible for the head of the 
Executive to dedicate himself to full-time. Let Fox designate a represent- 
ative of his government with whom we can construct a dialogue. There’s 
no hurry. A handshake with Vicente Fox is not among our wet dreams. 


During that lengthy process, will you carry on as you are, dressed as a guer- 
rilla, on a university campus? What's your average day like just now? 


I get up, I give interviews and then it’s time to go to bed [laughter]. We 
hold discussions with various of the groups I have mentioned: a large 
number of worlds or sub-worlds—the difference depends on how they 
are persecuted or marginalized—that have been affected by our mes- 
sage. We are sitting at two tables, swivelling between them on one of 
those chairs on wheels I remember from my youth. At the moment we 
are at one table with Congress and at another with the communities of 
Mexico City. But it worries us that Congress is treating us as it would 
anyone who asks to be seen, and is told to wait because it is attending 
to other matters. If that’s the case, it will cause a lot of damage, because 
it’s not only the recognition of indigenous rights that is at issue now. 
The knock-on effect would hit many people. People will not accept 
being looked in the eye only on election day. Besides which, it would 
send a signal to other, more radical politico-military groups, which 
have grown up under a banner that proclaims any political negotiation 
a form of surrender. 


In parentheses, you said there were swivel chairs when pou were young. How 
old are you? 


I’m 518... [laughter] 
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Does the dialogue you propose aim to create new mechanisms of popular par- 
ticipation in decision-making, or do you support government decisions you 
consider necessary for the country? 


Dialogue means simply agreeing rules for the dispute between us to 
shift to another terrain. The economic system is not on the table for 
discussion. It’s the way we're going to discuss it that is at issue. This 
is something Vicente Fox needs to understand. We are not going to 
become ‘Foxistas’ at that table. What the table has to achieve is to allow 
us to emerge with dignity, so that neither I nor anyone else has to 
go back and don all that military paraphernalia again. The challenge 
before us is to construct not only the table, but also our interlocutor. 
We need to make a statesman, not a marketing product designed by 
image consultants, out of him. It won’t be easy. War was easier. But 
in war much more becomes irremediable. In politics, remedies can 
always be found. 


Your attire is a little strange: a threadbare scarf Hed at the neck and a cap 
that’s falling apart. But you are also carrying a torch, which you don’t need 
here, a communications device which looks very sophisticated, and a watch on 
each wrist. Are they symbols? What does all this mean? 


The torch is because we have been put into a lightless pit and the radio 
is for my image consultants to dictate my answers to questions from 
journalists. No. More seriously: this is a walkie-talkie which allows me 
to communicate with security and with our people in the jungle in case 
there is a problem. We have received several death threats. The scarf was 
red and was new when we took San Cristóbal de las Casas seven years 
ago. And the cap is the one I had when I arrived in the Lacandén jungle 
eighteen years ago. I arrived in that jungle with one watch and the other 
dates from when the ceasefire began. When the two times coincide it 
will mean that Zapatismo is finished as an army and that another stage, 
another watch and another time has started. 


How do you see the Colombian guerrillas and the armed conflict of 
our country? 


From here I see very little. Just what the media filter through: the cur- 


rent process of dialogue and negotiation, and its difficulties. So far as I 
can tell, it’s a very traditional kind of dialogue—it’s not innovative. Both 
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sides are simultaneously sitting at the table and bringing their military 
forces into play to gain an advantage at the table. Or vice versa, because 


we don’t know what each of them has in mind. Perhaps the table offers 
advantages for military confrontations. We don’t pay much attention to 
the accusations of links to drug-trafficking because it wouldn’t be the 
first time such charges are made and then they turn out not to be 
true. We give the Colombians the benefit of the doubt. We don’t label 
them good or bad, but we do keep our distance from them, as we do 
with other armed groups in Mexico, in so far as we consider it unethi- 
cal to approve of any measures to secure the victory of the revolution. 
Including, for example, kidnapping civilians. The seizure of power does 
not justify a revolutionary organization in taking any action that it 
pleases. We do not believe that the end justifies the means. Ultimately, 
we believe that the means are the end. We define our goal by the way we 
choose the means of struggling for it. In that sense, the value we give 
to our word, to honesty and sincerity, is great, although we occasion- 
ally sin out of naïveté. For example, on 1 January 1994, before attacking 
the Army, we announced that we were going to attack. They didn’t 
believe us. Sometimes this yields results and sometimes it doesn’t. 
But it satisfies us that, as an organization, we are creating an identity 
as we go along. 


Do you think it’s possible to negotiate a peace in the middle of a war, as in 
Colombia? 


It’s very easy, and very irresponsible, to offer opinions from here on what 
is happening there. A process of dialogue and negotiation is unlikely 
to be successful if each party remains intent on winning. If one side 
uses negotiations as a test of force to see if it can defeat the other, 
sooner or later the dialogue will fail. In that event, the field of military 
confrontation is simply being transferred to the negotiating table. For 
dialogue and negotiation to succeed, both parties have to proceed from 
the assumption that they cannot defeat their opponent. They need to 
find a way out that means a victory for both—or, in the worst of cases, 
a defeat for both. But that brings the confrontation as it is to an end. 
Of course, this is difiicult—above all for movements which have been 
active for many years, like the Colombian guerrillas. Much harm has 
been done on both sides and many debts have yet to be settled, but I 
believe it is never too late to try. 
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Do you still find time to read, in the midst of all these distractions? 


Yes, because if not . . . what would we do? In previous armies, soldiers 
used their time to clean their weapons and stock up ammunition. Our 
weapons are words, and we may need our arsenal at any moment. 


Everything you say, in form and content, suggests a considerable literary edu- 
cation of a traditional kind. Where does it come from? 


From childhood. In our family, words had a very special value. Our 
way of approaching the world was through language. We learnt to read, 
not so much in school, as in the columns of newspapers. Early on, my 
mother and father gave us books that disclosed other things. One way or 
another, we became conscious of language—not as a way of communi- 
cating, but of constructing something. As if it were a pleasure more than 
a duty. In the underground, unlike the world of bourgeois intellectuals, 
the word is not what is most valued. It is relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion. It was when we got to the indigenous communities that language 
hit us, like a catapult. Then you realize that you lack the words to express 
many things, and that obliges you to work on language. To return time 
and again to words, to put them together and take them apart. 


Could it not be the other way round—that a command of words was what 
made possible a new phase of struggle? 


It’s as if it all goes through a blender. You don’t know what you tossed 
in first, and what you end up with is a cocktail. 


Can we ask about pour family? 


It was middle class. My father, the head of the family, taught in a rural 
school in the time of Cárdenas when, as he used to say, teachers had 
their ears cut off for being communists. My mother also taught in a 
school in the countryside, then moved and entered the middle class: it 
was a family without financial difficulties. All of this was in the prov- 
inces, where the society pages of the local newspaper are the cultural 
horizon. The outside world was Mexico City and its bookshops—the 
great attraction of coming here. Occasionally there would be provincial 
book fairs, where we could get hold of something interesting. My parents 
introduced us to García Márquez, Carlos Fuentes, Monsiváis, Vargas 
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Llosa (regardless of his ideas), to mention only a few. They set us to read- 
ing them. A Hundred Years of Solitude to explain what the provinces were 
like at the time. The Death of Artemio Cruz to show what had happened 
to the Mexican Revolution. Dfas de guardar to describe what was happen- 
ing in the middle classes. As for La ciudad y los perros, it was in a way a 
portrait of us, but in the nude. All these things were there. We went out 
into the world in the same way that we went out into literature. I think 
this marked us. We didn’t look out at the world through a news-wire but 
through a novel, an essay or a poem. That made us very different. That 
was the prism through which my parents wanted me to view the world, 
as others might choose the prism of the media, or a dark prism to stop 
you seeing what’s happening. 


Where does Don Quixote come in all that reading? 


I was given a book when I turned 12, a beautiful cloth edition. It was 
Don Quixote. I had read it before, but in those children’s editions. It 
was an expensive book, a special present which must still be out there 
somewhere. Next came Shakespeare. But the Latin American boom 
came first, then Cervantes, then Garcia Lorca, and then came a phase of 
poetry. So in a way you [looking at GGM] are an accessory to all this. 


Did the existentialists and Sartre come into this? 

No. We arrived late at all that. Strictly speaking we were already, as the 
orthodox would say, very corrupted by the time we got to existential lit- 
erature and, before that, to revolutionary literature. So that when we got 


into Marx and Engels we were thoroughly spoilt by literature; its irony 
and humour. 


Didn't you read any political theory? 


Not to begin with. We went straight from the alphabet to literature, and 
from there to theoretical and political texts, until we got to high school 


Did your dassmates believe that you were or might be a communist? 


No, I don’t think so. Perhaps the most they called me was a little radish: 
red outside and white inside. 
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What are you reading at the moment? 


Don Quixote is always at my side, and as a rule I carry García Lorca’s 
Romancero Gitano with me. Don Quixote is the best book of political 
theory, followed by Hamlet and Macbeth. There is no better way to 
understand the Mexican political system, in its tragic and comic aspects: 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Don Quixote. Better than any political columnist. 


Do you write by hand or on a computer? 


On a computer. Except on this march, when I had to write a lot by 
hand because there was no time to work. I write a rough draft, and then 
another and another and another. It sounds silly, but by the time I finish 
I’m at about the seventh version. 


What book are you writing? 


I was trying to, produce a folly, which was to try to explain ourselves 
to ourselves from the standpoint of ourselves—which is virtually 
impossible. What we have to relate is the paradox that we are. Why a rev- 
olutionary army is not aiming to seize power, why an army doesn’t fight, 
if that’s its job. All the paradoxes we faced: the way we grew and became 
strong in a community so far removed from the established culture. 


If everyone knows who you are, why the mask? 
A touch of coquetry. They don’t know who I am, but it doesn’t matter 


to them anyway. At stake is what Subcomandante Marcos is, not 
who he was. 
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CULTURES OF DARKNESS 


Night Travels In the Histories of Tragyrestin 








seamless portrait of four centuries of Western culture... 
Palmer's bold theme is sustained by his ability to commu- 
nicate his in-depth, far-ranging scholarship with a broad 
political vision... and by his accessible and highly enter- ' 
taining writing style.” — PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


“Fascinating reading .. ” — LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Constructing a rich tapestry of example and experience 
from 1200 tò the present, Bryan D. Palmer reveals the hidden 
spaces where darkness concealed acts of brutalizing terror 
or alternately provided refuge, solace, or freedom. Using the 
night as metaphor and unifying theme, Palmer takes an 
unftinching look at those dissident or oppositional cultures 
and movements and shows how they were fueled, shaped, 

or distorted by the rise and transformation of capitalism. 


HOMER AND THE POLITICS OF CLASS 


by Johanna Brenner 


“Socialist feminism, a large and inflwential sector of the 
women's movement thirty years ago, has been largely 
eclipsed today, in part by the mistaken view that socialist 
thought is irrelevant in a post-communist world. Far from 
it. In Women and the Politics of Clase, Johanna Brenner 
combines analytic rigor with moral passion to demonstrate 
the liveliness, relevance, and value of this perspective.” 


— LINDA GORDON 


“Johanna Brenner writes with a clarity of purpose that 
arises out of a lifetime of participation in the struggles of 
working-class women. This breakthrough book establishes 
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NAOMI KLEIN 


RECLAIMING THE COMMONS 


HAT IS ‘the anti-globalization movement’? I put the 

phrase in quote-marks because I immediately have two 

doubts about it. Is it really a movement? If it is a move- 

ment, is it anti-globalization? Let me start with the first 
issue. We can easily convince ourselves it is a movement by talking it 
into existence at a forum like this—I spend far too much time at them— 
acting as if we can see it, hold it in our hands. Of course, we have seen 
it—and we know it’s come back in Quebec, and on the US—Merican 
border during the Summit of the Americas and the discussion for a 
hemispheric Free Trade Area. But then we leave rooms like this, go 
home, watch some TV, do a little shopping and any sense that it exists 
disappears, and we feel like maybe we’re going nuts. Seattle—was that 
a movement or a Collective hallucination? To most of us here, Seattle 
meant a kind of coming-out party for a global resistance movement, or 
the ‘globalization of hope’, as someone described it during the World 
Social Forum at Porto Alegre. But to everyone else Seattle still means 
limitless frothy coffee, Asian-fusion cuisine, e-commerce billionaires 
and sappy Meg Ryan movies. Or perhaps it is both, and one Seattle bred 
the other Seattle—and now they awkwardly coexist. 


This movement we sometimes conjure into being goes by many names: 
anti-corporate, anti-capitalist, anti-free trade, anti-imperialist. Many say 
that it started in Seattle. Others maintain it began five hundred years 
ago—when colonialists first told indigenous peoples that they were 
going to have to do things differently if they were to ‘develop’ or be 
eligible for ‘trade’. Others again say it began on 1 January 1994 when 
the Zapatistas launched their uprising with the words Ya Basta! on 
the night NAFTA became law in Mezico. It all depends on whom you 
ask. But I think it is more accurate to picture a movement of many 
movements—coalitions of coalitions. Thousands of groups today are all 
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working against forces whose common thread is what might broadly be 
described as the privatization of every aspect of life, and the transform- 
ation of every activity and value into a commodity. We often speak of the 
privatization of education, of healthcare, of natural resources. But the 
process is much vaster. It includes the way powerful ideas are turned 
into advertising slogans and public streets into shopping malls; new 
generations being target-marketed at birth; schools being invaded by 
ads; basic human necessities like water being sold as commodities; 
basic labour rights being rolled back; genes are patented and designer 
babies loom; seeds are genetically altered and bought; politicians are 
bought and altered. 


At the same time there are oppositional threads, taking form in many 
different campaigns and movements. The spirit they share is a radical 
reclaiming of the commons. As our communal spaces—town squares, 
streets, schools, farms, plants—are displaced by the ballooning market- 
place, a spirit of resistance is taking hold around the world. People are 
reclaiming bits of nature and of culture, and saying ‘this is going to 
be public space’. American students are kicking ads out of the class- 
rooms. European environmentalists and ravers are throwing parties at 
busy intersections. Landless Thai peasants are planting organic vegeta- 
bles on over-irrigated golf courses. Bolivian workers are reversing the 
privatization of their water supply. Outfits like Napster have been creat- 
ing a kind of commons on the internet where kids can swap music with 
each other, rather than buying it from multinational record companies. 
Billboards have been liberated and independent media networks set 
up. Protests are multiplying. In Porto Alegre, during the World Social 
Forum, José Bové, often caricatured as only a hammer of McDonald’s, 
travelled with local activists from the Movimento Sem Terra to a nearby 
Monsanto test site, where they destroyed three hectares of genetically 
modified soya beans. But the protest did not stop there. The MST has 
occupied the land and members are now planting their own organic 
crops on it, vowing to turn the farm into a model of sustainable agri- 
culture. In short, activists aren’t waiting for the revolution, they are 
acting right now, where they live, where they study, where they work, 
where they farm. 





* This is a transcript of a talk grven at the Centre for Social Theory and Comparative 
History, UCLA in April 2001. 
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But some formal proposals are also emerging whose aim is to turn such 
radical reclamations of the commons into law. When NAFTA and the 
like were cooked up, there was much talk of adding on ‘side agreements’ 
to the free trade agenda, that were supposed to encompass the environ- 
ment, labour and human rights. Now the fight-back is about taking them 
out. José Boyé—along with the Via Campesina, a global association of 
small farmers—has launched a campaign to remove food safety and 
agricultural products from all trade agreements, under the slogan ‘The 
World is Not for Sale’. They want to draw a line around the commons. 
Maude Barlow, director of the Council of Canadians, which has more 
members than most political parties in Canada, has argued that water 
isn’t a private good and shouldn’t be in any trade agreement. There is 
a lot of support for this idea, especially in Europe since the recent food 
scares. Typically these anti-privatization campaigns get under way on 
their own. But they also periodically converge—that’s what happened in 
Seattle, Prague, Washington, Davos, Porto Alegre and Quebec. 


Beyond the borders 


What this means is that the discourse has shifted. During the 
battles against NAFTA, there emerged the first signs of a coalition 
between organized labour, environmentalists, farmers and consumer 
groups within the countries concerned. In Canada most of us felt we 
were fighting to keep something distinctive about our nation from 
‘Americanization’. In the United States, the talk was very protectionist 
workers were worried that Mexicans would ‘steal’ away ‘our’ jobs and 
drive down ‘our’ environmental standards. All the while, the voices of 
Mexicans opposed to the deal were virtually off the public radar—yet 
these were the strongest voices of all. But only a few years later, the 
debate over trade has been transformed. The fight against globalization 
has morphed into a struggle against corporatization and, for some, 
against capitalism itself. It has also become a fight for democracy. 
Maude Barlow spearheaded the campaign against NAFTA in Canada 
twelve years ago. Since NAFTA became law, she’s been working with 
organizers and activists from other countries, and anarchists suspicious 
of the state in her own country. She was once seen as very much the 
face of a Canadian nationalism. Today she has moved away from that 
discourse. ‘I’ve changed’, she says, ‘I used to see this fight as saving 
a nation. Now I see it as saving democracy.’ This is a cause that tran- 
scends nationality and state borders. The real news out of Seattle is that 
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organizers around the world are beginning to see their local and national 
struggles—for better funded public schools, against union-busting and 
casualization, for family farms, and against the widening gap between 
rich and poor—through a global lens. That is the most significant shift 
we have seen in years. 


How did this happen? Who or what convened this new international 
people’s movement? Who sent out the memos? Who built these com- 
plex coalitions? It is tempting to pretend that someone did dream up a 
master plan for mobilization at Seattle. But I think it was much more 
a matter of large-scale coincidence. A lot of smaller groups organized 
to get themselves there and then found to their surprise just how broad 
and diverse a coalition they had become part of. Still, if there is one 
force we can thank for bringing this front into being, it is the multi- 
national corporations. As one of the organizers of Reclaim the Streets 
has remarked, we should be grateful to the CEOs for helping us see 
the problems more quickly. Thanks to the sheer imperialist ambition of 
the corporate project at this moment in history—the boundless drive for 
profit, liberated by trade deregulation, and the wave of mergers and buy- 
outs, liberated by weakened anti-trust laws—multinationals have grown 
so blindingly rich, so vast in their holdings, so global in their reach, that 
they have created our coalitions for us. 


Around the world, activists are piggy-backing on the ready-made infra- 
structures supplied by global corporations. This can mean cross-border 
unionization, but also cross-sector organizing—among workers, envi- 
ronmentalists, consumers, even prisoners, who may all have different 
relationships to one multinational. So you can build a single campaign 
or coalition around a single brand like General Electric. Thanks to 
Monsanto, farmers in India are working with environmentalists and 
consumers around the world to develop direct-action strategies that cut 
off genetically modified foods in the fields and in the supermarkets. 
Thanks to Shell Oil and Chevron, human rights activists in Nigeria, 
democrats in Europe, environmentalists in North America have united 
in a fight against the unsustainability of the oil industry. Thanks to 
the catering giant Sodexho-Marriott’s decision to invest in Corrections 
Corporation of America, university students are able to protest against 
the exploding US for-profit prison industry simply by boycotting the food 
in their campus cafeteria. Other targets include pharmaceutical compa- 
nies who are trying to inhibit the production and distribution of low-cost 
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AIDS drugs, and fast-food chains. Recently, students and farm workers 
in Florida have joined forces around Taco Bell. In the St Petersburg area, 
field hands—many of them immigrants from Mexico—are paid an aver- 
age $7,500 a year to pick tomatoes and onions. Due to a loophole in 
the law, they have no bargaining power: the farm bosses refuse even to 
talk with them about wages. When they started to look into who bought 
what they pick, they found that Taco Bell was the largest purchaser of the 
local tomatoes. So they launched the campaign Yo No Quiero Taco Bell 


together with students, to boycott Taco Bell on university campuses. 


It is Nike, of course, that has most helped to pioneer this new brand 
of activist synergy. Students facing a corporate take-over of their cam- 
puses by the Nike swoosh have linked up with workers making its 
branded campus apparel, as well as with parents concerned at the com- 
mercialization of youth and church groups campaigning against child 
labour—all united by their different relationships to a common global 
enemy. Exposing the underbelly of high-gloss consumer brands has pro- 
vided the early narratives of this movement, a sort of call-and-response 
to the very different narratives these companies tell every day about 
themselves through advertising and public relations. Citigroup offers 
another prime target, as North America’s largest financial institution, 
with innumerable holdings, which deals with some of the worst corpo- 
rate malefactors around. The campaign against it handily knits together 
dozens of issues—from clear-cut logging in California to oil-and-pipeline 
schemes in Chad and Cameroon. These projects are only a start. But 
they are creating a new sort of activist ‘Nike is a gateway drug’, in the 
words of Oregon student activist Sarah Jacobson. 


By focusing on corporations, organizers can demonstrate graphically 
how so many issues of social, ecological and economic justice are inter- 
connected. No activist I’ve met believes that the world economy can be 
changed one corporation at a time, but the campaigns have opened a 
door into the arcane world of international trade and finance. Where 
they are leading is to the central institutions that write the rules of global 
commerce: the WTO, the IMF, the FTAA, and for some the market 
itself. Here too the unifying threat is privatization—the loss of the com- 
mons. The next round of WTO negotiations is designed to extend the 
reach of commodification still further. Through side agreements like 
GATS (General Agreement on Trade and Services) and TRIPS (Trade- 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights), the aim is to get still 
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tougher protection of property rights on seeds and drug patents, and to 
marketize services like health care, education and water-supply. 


The biggest challenge facing us is to distil all of this into a message 
that is widely accessible. Many campaigners understand the connex- 
ions binding together the various issues almost intuitively—much as 
Subcomandante Marcos says, ‘Zapatismo isn’t an ideology, it’s an intu- 
ition.’ But to outsiders, the mere scope of modern protests can be a 
bit mystifying. Lf you eavesdrop on the movement from the outside, 
which is what most people do, you are liable to hear what seems to be 
a cacophony of disjointed slogans, a jumbled laundry list of disparate 
grievances without clear goals. At the Democratic National Convention 
in Los Angeles last year, I remember being outside the Staples Centre 
during the Rage Against the Machine concert, just before I almost got 
shot, and thinking there were slogans for everything everywhere, to the 
point of absurdity. 


Mainstream failures 


This kind of impression is reinforced by the decentralized, non- 
hierarchical structure of the movement, which always disconcerts the 
traditional media. Well-organized press conferences are rare, there is no 
charismatic leadership, protests tend to pile on top of each other. Rather 
than forming a pyramid, as most movements do, with leaders up on top 
and followers down below, it looks more like an elaborate web. In part, 
this web-like structure is the result of internet-based organizing. But it 
is also a response to the very political realities that sparked the protests 
in the first place: the utter failure of traditional party politics. All over 
the world, citizens have worked to elect social democratic and workers’ 
parties, only to watch them plead impotence in the face of market forces 
and IMF dictates. In these conditions, modern activists are not so naive 
as to believe change will come from electoral politics. That’s why they 
are more interested in challenging the structures that make democracy 
toothless, like the IMF’s structural adjustment policies, the WTO’s abil- 
ity to override national sovereignty, corrupt campaign financing, and 
so on. This is not just making a virtue of necessity. It responds at the 
ideological level to an understanding that globalization is in essence a 
crisis in representative democracy. What has caused this crisis? One of 
the basic reasons for it is the way power and decision-making has been 
handed along to points ever further away from citizens: from local to 
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provincial, from provincial to national, from national to international 
institutions, that lack all transparency or accountability. What is the 
solution? To articulate an alternative, participatory democracy. 


If you think about the nature of the complaints raised against the 
World Trade Organization, it is that governments around the world have 
embraced an economic model that involves much more than opening 
borders to goods and services. This is why it is not useful to use the 
language of anti-globalization. Most people do not really know what glo- 
balization is, and the term makes the movement extremely vulnerable to 
stock dismissals like: ‘If you are against trade and globalization why do 
you drink coffee?’ Whereas in reality the movement is a rejection of what 
is being bundled along with trade and so-called globalization—against 
the set of transformative political policies that every country in the world 
has been told they must accept in order to make themselves hospitable 
to investment. I call this package ‘McGovernment’. This happy meal 
of cutting taxes, privatizing services, liberalizing regulations, busting 
unions—what is this diet in aid of? To remove anything standing in the 
way of the market. Let the free market roll, and every other problem will 
apparently be solved in the trickle down. This isn’t about trade. It’s about 
using trade to enforce the McGovernment recipe. 


So the question we are asking today, in the run up to the FTAA, is 
not are you for or against trade? The question is: do we have the right 
to negotiate the terms of our relationship to foreign capital and invest- 
ment? Can we decide how we want to protect ourselves from the dangers 
inherent in deregulated markets—or do we have to contract out those 
decisions? These problems will become much more acute once we are 
in a recession, because during the economic boom so much has been 
destroyed of what was left of our social safety net. During a period of low 
unemployment, people did not worry much about that. They are likely to 
be much more concerned in the very near future. The most controversial 
issues facing the WTO are these questions about self-determination. For 
example, does Canada have the right to ban a harmful gasoline additive 
without being sued by a foreign chemical company? Not according to 
the WTO’s ruling in favour of the Ethyl Corporation. Does Mexico have 
the right to deny a permit for a hazardous toxic-waste disposal site? 
Not according to Metalclad, the US company now suing the Merican 
government for $16.7 million damages under NAFTA. Does France 
have the right to ban hormone-treated beef from entering the country? 
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Not according to the United States, which retaliated by banning French 
imports like Roquefort cheege—prompting a cheese-maker called Bové 
to dismantle a McDonald’s; Americans thought he just didn’t like ham- 
burgers. Does Argentina have to cut its public sector to qualify for 
foreign loans? Yes, according to the IMF—sparking general strikes 
against the social consequences. It’s the same issue everywhere: trading 
away democracy in exchange for foreign capital. 


On smaller scales, the same struggles for self-determination and sus- 
tainability are being waged against World Bank dams, clear-cut logging, 
cash-crop factory farming, and resource extraction on contested indig- 
enous lands. Most people in these movements are not against trade or 
industrial development. What they are fighting for is the right of local 
communities to have a say in how their resources are used, to make sure 
that the people who live on the land benefit directly from its develop- 
ment. These campaigns are a response not to trade but to a trade-off that 
is now five hundred years old: the sacrifice of democratic control and 
self-determination to foreign investment and the panacea of economic 
growth. The challenge they now face is to shift a discourse around the 
vague notion of globalization into a specific debate about democracy. 
In a period of ‘unprecedented prosperity’, people were told they had no 
choice but to slash public spending, revoke labour laws, rescind envi- 
ronmental protections—deemed illegal trade barriers—defund schools, 
not build affordable housing. All this was necessary to make us trade- 
ready, investment-friendly, world-competitive. Imagine what joys await 
us during a recession. 


We need to be able to show that globalization—this version of 
globalization—has been built on the back of local human welfare. 
Too often, these connexions between global and local are not made. 
Instead we sometimes seem to have two activist solitudes. On the one 
hand, there are the international anti-globalization activists who may be 
enjoying a triumphant mood, but seem to be fighting far-away issues, 
unconnected to people’s day-to-day struggles. They are often seen as elit- 
ists: white middle-class kids with dreadlocks. On the other hand, there 
are community activists fighting daily struggles for survival, or for the 
preservation of the most elementary public services, who are often feel- 
ing burnt-out and demoralized. They are saying: what in the hell are you 
guys so excited about? 
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The only clear way forward is for these two forces to merge. What is 
now the anti-globalization movement must turn into thousands of local 
movements, fighting the way neoliberal politics are playing out on the 
ground: homelessness, wage stagnation, rent escalation, police violence, 
prison explosion, criminalization of migrant workers, and on and on. 
These are also struggles about all kinds of prosaic issues: the right to 
decide where the local garbage goes, to have good public schools, to 
be supplied with clean water. At the same time, the local movements 
fighting privatization and deregulation on the ground need to link their 
campaigns into one large global movement, which can show where 
their particular issues fit into an international economic agenda being 
enforced around the world. If that connexion isn’t made, people 
will continue to be demoralized. What we need is to formulate a polit- 
ical framework that can both take on corporate power and control, 
and empower local organizing and self-determination. That has to 
be a framework that encourages, celebrates and fiercely protects the 
right to diversity: cultural diversity, ecological diversity, agricultural 
diversity—and yes, political diversity as well: different ways of doing 
politics. Communities must have the right to plan and manage their 
schools, their services, their natural settings, according to their own 
lights. Of course, this is only possible within a framework of national 
and international standards—of public education, fossil-fuel emissions, 
and so on. But the goal should not be better far-away rules and rulers, it 
should be close-up democracy on the ground. 


The Zapatistas have a phrase for this. They call it ‘one world with many 
worlds in it’. Some have criticized this as a New Age non-answer. They 
want a plan. ‘We know what the market wants to do with those spaces, 
what do you want to do? Where’s your scheme?” I think we shouldn’t 
be afraid to say: “That’s not up to us’. We need to have some trust in 
people’s ability to rule themselves, to make the decisions that are best 
for them. We need to show some humility where now there is so much 
arrogance and paternalism. To believe in human diversity and local 
democracy is anything but wishy-washy. Everything in McGovernment 
conspires against them. Neoliberal economics is biased at every level 
towards centralization, consolidation, homogenization. It is a war waged 
on diversity. Against it, we need a movement of radical change, commit- 
ted to a single world with many worlds in it, that stands for ‘the one no 
and the many yesses’. 
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FRANCO MORETTI 


PLANET HOLLYWOOD 


OME TIME AGO, while working on nineteenth-century literary 

markets, I was struck by how thoroughly British and French 

novels managed to streamline European cultural consumption: 

hundreds of thousands of people reading more or less the same 
books, and at the same time. This looked so much like the beginning of 
the culture industry that it suggested a little follow-up experiment—on 
film markets, this time. I began with the records published in Variety, 
and listed the 5 most successful American films for every year between 
1986 and 1995; then I turned to non-American markets, in order to 
assess the extent of Hollywood’s planetary diffusion. Here, the sources 
(Variety International, Screen International, and various related year- 
books) turned out to be extremely patchy, and I decided to map only 
those countries for which at least two years were fully documented; this 
made the sample a little more reliable, but unfortunately much more 
unbalanced: of 46 countries with ‘enough’ data, 25 are in Europe; Africa 
is almost entirely absent, as are many Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries, and the demographic giants of India, China and Russia. 


Big blanks. Since, however, some interesting patterns emerge, I am 
writing these pages anyway. Take them for what they are: initial hypo- 
theses that should be tested against a larger, more precise set of data. 


I 


Figure 1: the sheer power of Hollywood. In 24 countries (the black tri- 
angles), American films make up between 75 and go per cent of the 
decade’s top hits; in another 13 (the black stars) the percentage climbs 
above 90; in 5 cases it reaches 100. (While spending a year in Berlin, 
every now and then I checked the top ten hits of the week always at 
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least 9 American films, if not 10.) ‘When one talks of cinema’, wrote 
the Brazilian avant-garde director Glauber Rocha in the 1960s, ‘one 
talks of American cinema... Every discussion of cinema made outside 


Hollywood must begin with Hollywood’. Indeed. 


FIGURE I: US films as a percentage of top five box-office hits, 1986-95 
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But first, a few words on those nations (the white circles) where 
Hollywood encounters an obstacle, and falls below 75 per cent of box- 
office hits. Sweden and Denmark are the core nations of Scandinavia: an 
area, as a dissertation by Leyvoy Joensen has shown, with a very strong 
regional identity, where not just Danish or Swedish novels, but Icelandic 
and Faroese ones bad quite a criss-cross circulation. As for the Czech 
Republic, Serbia and Bulgaria, they are the tip of the—melting—East 
European iceberg: in the Czech Republic, American films accounted for 
less than 30 per cent of box-office hits before 1989; afterwards, they 
reached 76 per cent. And the same trend is visible in Slovakia and 
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Poland (and Estonia, Romania, Slovenia: but their data were too erratic, 
so they don’t appear in the map). 


Then, France. Where the story is different; Paris was the Hollywood of the 
nineteenth century, its novels were read and imitated everywhere—they 
even invented cinema there! No wonder they hate the other Hollywood, 
no one likes to give up symbolic hegemony; but no one keeps it by 
mere force of will either, and although France knows how to protect 
its own market (which was twice inundated by foreign films, in the 
1920s and 1940s, and twice bounced back), there is no question of 
its competing with Hollywood abroad. Between 1986 and 1995, only 
four non-American films enjoyed a large international success: A Fish 
called Wanda, Four Weddings and a Funeral, Crocodile Dundee, The Last 
Emperor. two British comedies, an Australian comedy, an American— 
Italian melodrama. None of them was French. In fact, none was any 
different from the usual Hollywood fare... 


II 


Scandinavia, Eastern Europe, France: all ‘residual’ sub-systems, that 
don’t threaten Hollywood’s hegemony. The true rival is in Asia: Hong 
Kong. (As I already said, I could not find enough data for the other obvi- 
ous candidate, India.) In the sample decade, only Jurassic Park and Speed 
made it into the Hong Kong list; all other hits were local products. And 
Hong Kong has also its regional sphere of influence: Malaysia, Taiwan, 
partly Thailand, probably Pakistan and Bangladesh and China (whose 
insufficient data don’t appear in the map). 


Of course, the future of the Hong Kong film industry is not clear: it may 
be stunted by the incorporation into the People’s Republic of China—or 
the exact opposite: the larger market may be a boost to production and 
inventiveness. Be that as it may, in the last generation or so (from Bruce 
Lee to Jackie Chan and beyond) Hong Kong films have very efficiently 
caught the wake of Hollywood’s greatest export staple: the films of 
action and adventure charted in Figure 2.‘ With its many fuzzy internal 


* This map, and those that follow, will make use of film genres—a controversial 
point, given that some critics believe in the existence of genres, and others 
don’t. Without getting into the general argument, I will just say that I belong to 
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FIGURE 2: Action films as a percentage of top five box-office hits, 1986—95 
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divisions, but quite clear external borders, this is by far the most suc- 
cessful form both inside the US and abroad (with the exception of 
Europe, about which more later). South and East Asia are these films’ 
favourite destination: they account for 50 per cent of the decade’s hits 
in Singapore, 55 in South Korea, 65 in Indonesia, 67 in Taiwan and 
Thailand, 80 in Malaysia (and the sporadic data for Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh confirm this pattern). 








the first group, even more stubbornly in the case of film: if you look at a newspaper, 
or walk mto a videostore, the reality of film genres literally leaps at you, as each 
film is being sold as something: a comedy, a film noir, sclence-fiction, whatever. 
Taxonomy here is not a scholastic pastime, it’s a product of the film industry itself, 
which makes it easier to recognize the film, and to buy the ticket. 

As for the categories I will use, I borrowed them from one section of the film 
industry itself—videostores. I chose an independent store in Greenwich Village, 
a Blockbuster store, and the Theater for the Living Arts catalogue, reduced their 
(largely coinadent) categories to four large ones (Acton; Comedies; Children; 
Dramas), and applied them to my sample. 
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Behind this diffusion is at work one of the constants of cultural geo- 
graphy: stories travel well—better than other genres, anyway. It was true 
centuries ago, when Indian and Arab tales crossed the Mediterranean, 
and transformed European storytelling; it is true today, for these con- 
catenations of striking events and hyperbolic actions (and tomorrow, 
with videogames: stories that never stand still, where the only thing 
that matters is what happens next . . .). And stories travel well because 
they are largely independent of language. Within a narrative text, style and 
plot constitute discrete layers, and the latter can usually be translated 
(literally: carried across) independently from the former. (A favourite 
example of narrative theorists used to be, ‘one can take a novel, and 
turn the plot into a ballet’: just what happens in so many Hong Kong 
films.) This relative autonomy of the story-line explains the ease with 
which action films dispense with words, replacing them with sheer 
noise (explosions, crashes, gunshots, screams . . .); while this brisk 
dismissal of language, in turn, facilitates their international diffusion. 
Significantly enough, in the 19208 American films were already enjoy- 
ing a worldwide hegemony: what brought it to a halt was the invention of 
sound, which elevated language into a powerful barrier, supporting the 
quick take-off of the various national film industries. The abrogation of 
language in action films is a powerful factor in turning the tide around. 


III 


Next map: comedies (Figure 3). In the US, they account for 20 per cent 
of box-office hits; elsewhere they are usually much less successful— 
look at East Asia, the Mediterranean, or at the percentages indicated in 
the map. By contrast, even in those countries (the white circles) where 
Hollywood comedies are relatively more successful, the difference with 
the US is often insignificant. 


Another rule of cultural geography: relatively speaking, comedies do not 
travel well. Compared to other French genres, the enormously popular 
comic novel of early nineteenth-century France, the roman gni, had a 
rather modest European diffusion. In a neat reversal of what we just 
saw, the main reason for this inertia is almost certainly language: since 
jokes and many other ingredients of comedy rely heavily on short circuits 
between signifier and signified, they are weakened by translation—and 
indeed comic films reached the apex of their world diffusion long ago, 
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before the age of sound. Just as significant as language, however, is the 
fact that laughter arises out of unspoken assumptions that are buried 
very deep in a culture’s history: and if these are not your assumptions, the 
automatic component so essential to laughter disappears. Which is inter- 
esting, we usually associate the national spirit with the sublime (et pour 
cause. unknown soldiers, torn flags, battlefields, martyrs . . .) yet, what 
makes a nation laugh turns out to be just as distinctive as what makes 
it cry. If not more distinctive, in fact the same sublime objects reappear 
relentlessly from one culture to another, whereas the targets of comic 
aggression seem to be much more idiosyncratic, more variable. All sub- 
lime nations resemble each other, we could paraphrase Anna Karenina, 
but when they start laughing, they all do so in their own unique way. 


FIGURE 3: Comedies as a percentage of top five box-office hits, 1986—95 
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The international weakness of Hollywood comedies, then, has much to 
do with their being American; or perhaps, better, with their being non- 
Brazilian, non-Finnish, etc. In many cases—Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
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Sweden, Finland, Britain, Australia, Hong Kong—market records sug- 
gest a genuine passion for national comedies which becomes spectacular 
in Italy, where every single national hit of the sample decade was a 
comedy (as would be, a few years later, the biggest Italian success of 
all times. Life is Beautiful). This fixation—which began in the sixties, 
and apparently will never end—must have something to do with that 
mix of aggression and anxiety that psychoanalysis has recognized in 
laughter, and that is so typical of the emotional cosmos of the comme- 
dia all’italiana. It’s the grimace of a culture structurally unsure about 
its position in the world: the last of the ‘advanced’ countries, arrogantly 
showing its teeth to what is left of the past—or the first of the ‘backward’ 
ones, populistically bent on ‘decrowning’ those placed above it? 


IV 


Figure 4: children’s films. In the US, 25 per cent of box-office hits; in 
most other countries, much less—at times almost nothing (and I will 
come to that in a moment). But the American results are arresting in 
themselves. One in every four box-office hits aimed at children? This 
seemed so odd that I checked the statistics for the years of my own child- 
hood, and in the pages of Variety for 1955 and 56 and 57 I found what I 
remembered so well: there were so few children’s films then! A cartoon 
in the top ten around Christmas—for a couple of weeks, in a couple 
of places; period. (I say a couple of places because, then, the American 
market was still so uneven that the top ten changed a lot from town 
to town; today, the very idea seems quaint.) In the mid-fifties, not a 
single film for children made Variety's top twenty for the year, with the 
only possible exceptions of 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea and Around the 
World in 80 Days: both children’s films in a very dubious sense (and both 
drawn from nineteenth-century French novels, by the way). 


Today, the top twenty routinely includes four or five children’s films, 
and the reason, I suspect, is quite simple: money. These films are more 
successful because much more money is spent on children’s entertain- 
ment. But this extra income is not available everywhere, and the result 
is the skewed distribution of Figure 4, where the (relative) absence of the 
genre tends to overlap with the poverty of each given country. The corre- 
lation is not perfect, they never are (look at the data for Egypt, or Puerto 
Rico, or Singapore), but it seems real enough, and, incidentally, it also 
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works inside the United States: studying New York videostores, my stud- 
ents and I discovered that the presence of children’s films in Harlem 
and the Bronx ranged between 3 and 8 per cent; in the Upper West Side 
and Upper East Side, between 10 and 19 per cent. Three times higher. 


Figure 4: Children’s films as a percentage of box-office top five, 1986—95 
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‘Children’s films’ is a sloppy definition, of course: it points to the 
audience, not the film—and to an audience which is moreover quite 
problematic. Children, after all, don’t usually go to the movies by them- 
selves and, as adults must take them, a little generic paradox ensues: 
whom should the film be for—the adult, or the child? Faced with 
this problem, the fifties offered either straightforward fairy tales (for 
the child: Cinderella, Snow White, even Fantasia), or those Jules Verne 
novels I mentioned earlier (which were much more successful than the 
fairy tales: another sign of a market directed at the adult). But today 
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the two forms have converged, blending into a hybrid which appeals 
to children and adults alike: E. T., Roger Rabbit, Back to the Future, 
the various Star Wars and Indiana Jones—these are stories designed 
for a new human species of savvy children and silly grown-ups 
(Homo puerilis). Their god is Steven Spielberg (and Benigni is his 
prophet Life is Beautiful—what a childish adult wants a child to 
know about Auschwitz). 


In one film after another (Jaws, Close Encounters, Indiana Jones and 
the Temple of Doom, Jurassic Park; even the uncanny detail of the girl 
in red, in Schindler’s List), Spielberg has not only chosen stories in 
which children and adults are somehow involved together, but where 
the ambiguities so typical of (adult) life are defused by the (child’s) 
desire for polarization so well described by Bruno Bettelheim. The best 
example is Schindler himself; this Third Reich shark turned benefac- 
tor, who offered an incredible chance to study the contradictions of 
historical existence. But Spielberg is not interested in understanding 
complicated things, and in his hands this figure out of Dostoevsky, or 
Brecht becomes—nothing. 


V 


So. The diffusion of American comedies is low almost everywhere, chil- 
dren’s films tend to prefer wealthy areas, action films South and East 
Asia . . . Each genre has its favourite space, its different diffusion pat- 
tern, and it’s precisely this difference that makes cultural geography 
useful (if all films were evenly distributed everywhere, these maps 
would be pointless: maps need unevenness, they signify through 
unevenness). And the unevenness is there because each region of the 
world functions like a cultural ecosystem: it tends to select one genre— 
and to reject another. It selects one genre because it rejects the other: 
setting side by side the maps of children’s and action films, a striking 
coincidence emerges between the strength of the latter and the weak- 
ness of the former: Colombia, Jamaica, Morocco, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and South Korea are all present in the tables charting the 
ten countries with most action films and fewest children’s films. Same 
message from Figure 5, which charts the ten countries with fewest 
action films and most dramas: seven European countries (Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg and Norway) are 
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present in both lists—while five of the remaining six countries are 
also in Europe.? 


FIGURE 5: Countries with fewest adventure films and most dramas 
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We see here the Darwinian side of cultural geography: forms that fight 
for space. They fight for the limited resources of the market, and if one 





2 ‘Drama’ is not a very good label, I know, it sounds like a passe-partout notion 
designed to catch all those films that cannot fit elsewhere, but there is one sense 
in which it is actually appropriate: dramas have a very strong theatrical component 
(that’s probably why they do so well in Europe, where the theatre is still a major 
cultural presence): the setting is often circumscribed, like the theatre—even, say, 
in Forrest Gump, where the protagonist moves around a lot, but the film is symboli- 
cally dominated by his monologue on the bus bench. Like the theatre, ‘dramas’ 
focus on language, and on its problems: Forrest Gump again, Ghost, Rain Man, 
Dances with Wolves (the last two titles both being translations from a different 
Hnguistic universe). 
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manages to successfully occupy one space, other forms will encounter 
all sorts of obstacles. In trying to explain large geographical patterns, 
then, the isolated case is seldom enough: the strength (or weakness) of 
one form can only be explained by looking at the whole system of vari- 
ables at play. And with this, I turn to my last point. 


VI 


The nineteenth century saw a European diffusion of Anglo-French 
novels; the twentieth century, a planetary diffusion of American film. 
And the reactions to this centralized global market? Every discussion 
of cinema made outside Hollywood must begin with Hollywood, said 
Glauber Rocha. Must it also end with Hollywood? 


Here, the history of the novel offers an interesting precedent. In his 
work on Brazilian novels, Roberto Schwarz has shown that the power of 
metropolitan models has a twofold effect on cultures of the periphery. 
First of all, it generates a ‘disagreement between the form [which is for- 
eign] and the material [which is local]’: ‘nothing is more Brazilian than 
these half-baked novels’, he goes on, so full of ‘dissonance’ and ‘com- 
positional defects’. ‘An impossible programme’, says Masao Miyoshi of 
the modern Japanese novel; and similar things have been independ- 
ently said just about everywhere.’ In the case of less powerful literatures, 
then—which means: almost all literatures, inside and outside Europe— 
the import of foreign novels doesn’t just mean that people read a lot of 
foreign books; it also means that local writers become uncertain of how 
to write their own novels. Market forces shape consumption and produc- 
tion too: they exert a pressure on the very form of the novel, giving rise 
to a genuine morphology of underdevelopment. 


But this is not the whole story. Every now and then, one of those ‘impos- 
sible programmes’ works. Machado de Assis takes the ‘compositional 
defects’ of Brazilian novels, and turns them into an incredibly original 
narrative style. Elsewhere, the clash with the symbolic power of Western 
Europe produces major paradigm shifts, like the Russian novels of 
ideas, or Latin American magical realism (or the slightly different 
case of the Kafka—Joyce generation). Although these remain exceptions, 


3 See my ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, Jan-Feb 2000. 
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they occur often enough to show a counter-force at work within the 
world literary system. The morphology of underdevelopment is not 
without its surprises. 


And in film? Here, reversing the tide is probably more difficult, 
given the stronger economic constraints (production costs, distribution 
monopolies, dumping practices . . .), but hardly impossible. A critical 
reconstruction of the history of film, and of its present, will eventually 
offer an answer. From the viewpoint of method, however, the crucial 
point is the one made by Christopher Prendergast in his review of 
Pascale Casanova’s République mondiale des lettres: when trying to under- 
stand the world system of culture, ‘a single, generalizing description 
misses too much and is destined to do so, if it is offered as the descrip- 
tion’.4 This, of course, is just as true for the quantitative evidence I have 
used as for the study of individual directors, or film genres: the solution 
lies in multiple layers of description and explanation, linked together by 
a chain of successfully analysed ‘details’ (Prendergast again). God lies in 
the detail—perhaps. Our understanding of culture certainly does. 


4 ‘Negotiating World Literature’, NLR 8, March-April 2001. 
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ADAM HARMES 


MASS INVESTMENT CULTURE 


HE REIGN OF neoliberalism in Britain, Canada and the 

United States has witnessed the vast expansion of the mutual- 

fund industry, with a battery of mass-marketing techniques 

and friendly pundits at its disposal.‘ Neoliberal governments 
on both sides of the Atlantic have offered tempting tax breaks to draw 
small savers into the equity market through such funds (known as unit 
trusts, in Britain). At the same time, the switch from ‘defined-benefit’ to 
‘defined-contribution’ pensions has left millions more with their futures 
dependent on the stock exchange. By the late 19908, over 50 per 
cent of US households had a stake in the stock market, up from 25 
per cent in 1987 (and from only 3 per cent in pre-crash 1929). This 
exponential growth, it will be argued, has led to the emergence of a wide- 
spread ‘investment culture’ which, in turn, has played a critical role 
in strengthening the hegemonic dominance of finance capital—inking 
the perceived interests of tens of millions of workers to its own by 
embedding ‘investor practices’ in their everyday lives and offering them 
the appearance of a stake in the neoliberal order. In this sense, the 
mutual-fund industry can be said to represent the mass marketing of the 
structures and processes of global finance itself. 


A hegemonic order has classically been defined as one in which ‘consent 
rather than coercion’ characterizes the relations between classes, and 
between the state and civil society; one in which there is a ‘fit’ between 
institutional structures, material conditions and the dominant ideology.” 
In positive terms, a hegemonic social force must be able both to project 
its own interests as being for the universal good, and also to provide—or 
appear to provide—real material benefits to those consenting to its rule. 
In negative terms, it will try to deny or preclude the existence of any 
alternatives; here, ideological dominance can be reinforced by cultural 
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patterns that help to ‘embed’ the outlook of a particular order by natural- 
izing it in everyday life and depoliticizing it. 


In these terms, one can describe the postwar order in the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
countries as a broadly—though not exclusively—consensual alliance 
between productive capital and labour, with a workable hegemonic 
‘fit between liberal ideology, institutional structures and material 
conditions. Importantly, productive capital granted a relatively high 
degree of material concessions: increased wages and benefits through 
Fordist mass production and mass consumption; welfare-state provi- 
sion, through the national control of macroeconomic policy enabled by 
Bretton Woods; low unemployment, through Keynesian demand man- 
agement; and the socialization of economic risk through New Deal and 
national insurance schemes. Delivered in part through the structures of 
productive capital, in part through the state, these concessions saw the 
emergence of a ‘consumer culture’ which served to reinforce the hege- 
monic ideology of the American Dream. 


Since the breakdown of Bretton Woods in the early seventies, capitalist 
restructuring has entailed a shift towards institutional structures and 
policies that reflect the interests and growing power of finance capital— 
and a move from what has been described as the ‘embedded liberalism’ 
of the welfare state to a new ‘embedded financial orthodoxy’, with a 
programme of increased capital mobility, shareholder value, ‘flexible’ 
labour, minimal social provision and the privatization of economic risk 
Ideologically, the leading proponents of neoliberalism first attempted to 
draw on classical economics to make the case for the universal benefits 
of free markets, low taxes, low inflation and self-reliance, as well as the 
notion, most famously associated with Margaret Thatcher, that “There 
is no alternative’. Critics, however, have pointed to the decline in mate- 
rial concessions offered to other social layers compared to those of the 
Keynesian postwar order. Restructuring has heightened job insecurity, 


1 I would like to thank Stephen Gill, Eric Helleiner, Isabella Bakker, Timothy 
Sinclair and Craig Murphy for their insightful comments on earlier drafts. 

2 Stephen Gill and David Law, ‘Global Hegemony and the Structural Power of 
Capital’, in Gill, ed, Gramsci, Historical Materialism and Internaronal Relations, 
Cambndge 1993. 

3 Philp Cerny, ‘American Decline and the Emergence of Embedded Financial 
Orthodoxy’, in Cerny, ed., Finance and World Politics: Markets, Regimes and States in 
the Post-Hegemonic Bra, Aldershot 1993. 
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lowered real wages, lengthened working hours, contracted the welfare 
state and increased inequality. It has been suggested that the harsh free- 
market practices of neoliberalism represent a ‘politics of supremacy’ on 
the part of capital, rather than a ‘politics of hegemony’. In this view, the 
latest capitalist order is seen as more brittle than its Fordist predeces- 
sor: ‘whilst there has been a growth in the structural power of capital, its 
contradictory consequences mean that neoliberalism has failed to gain 
more than a temporary dominance over our societies’. 


Yet while the concessions that served to link the interests of workers 
to those of productive capital may be in decline, new trends, associated 
with the rise of the mutual-fund industry and the emerging ‘investment 
culture’, may be creating the perception of a growing link between the 
interests of workers and finance capital. By transforming tens of millions 
from passive savers into ‘active’ investors, mutual funds may be vastly 
expanding the constituency in favour of neoliberal macroeconomic poli- 
cies and structures, and creating a far more powerful ideological tool for 
finance capital than free-market orthodoxy alone can provide. By ensur- 
ing both the apparent benefits and the willing participation crucial to a 
genuinely hegemonic order, as well as helping to naturalize and depo- 
liticize its processes, the new mass investment culture may serve to 
reproduce neoliberalism in a far more consensual form. 


Atomizing retirement risk 


The origins of mass investment lie in the privatization of pensions. 
During the postwar period, the predominant form of retirement saving 
was through the defined-benefit pension plan, under which companies 
would agree to pay their workers a specific, predetermined sum—based, 
for example, on a percentage of salary or a flat rate per year of service. 
To pay for the pensions, companies would create an investment fund 
from contributions deducted from workers’ wages. For employees, the 
advantage was that the risk of making enough money from investing the 
fund was taken over by the employer, who was responsible for paying 
the guaranteed pension even if investment returns fell short. Defined- 
benefit pension plans reflected productive capital’s need to maintain a 
large core workforce, consistent with mass-scale, assembly-line manu- 


4 Stephen Gill, ‘Globalization, market civilization, and disctplinary neoliberalism,’ 
Millennium, vol. 23, no. 4, 1995, pp. 400-2. 
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facturing. They generally operated on the principle of ‘imperfect vesting’, 
where pension rights accrued to the employee only after a number of 
years of service, and were used as a mechanism for reducing labour 
turnover. Pension benefits were thus more of an entitlement than a 
return on investment; individual workers more akin to passive savers 
than active investors, or speculators on the stock exchange. 


By the 1990s, this system had decisively shifted.’ The new order—or, 
as one right-wing think-tank chose to call it, the ‘rise of the worker 
capitalist —was seen by its proponents as ‘inextricably linked with the 
rapid and recent substitution of defined-contribution plans, which create 
individual investors, in place of defined-benefit plans, which create 
individual entitlements’. Under the ‘defined-contribution’ system, the 
pension’s worth is no longer guaranteed by the employer: instead, work- 
ers (and/or their employers) contribute to an investment fund that will 
pay out a sum entirely based on its market value when retirement 
comes. In this type of plan, all risk (of inflation, low market returns, etc.) 
is borne by the individual worker. Since most such pension plans are 
invested in mutual funds, chosen and monitored by the employee, huge 
sections of the workforce have thus been obliged to become active inves- 
tors. It is this shift of risk and control that characterizes the new era of 
mass investment.” 


Just as the socialization of retirement risk in Anglo-Saxon countries 
was a product of the postwar order, its privatization is part of the trend 
towards free-market restructuring, and the demand by employers and 
shareholders for a more flexible, ‘self-reliant’ workforce, with job secu- 
rity now a thing of the past. Under the defined-contribution system, 
laid-off workers carry their pension plans with them when they go. At 


5 See John Kimpel, ‘Mutual Fund Investments in Particdpant-Directed Retirement 
Plans’, in Clifford Kirsch, ed., The Financial Services Revolution: Understanding the 
Changing Role of Banks, Mutual Funds and Insurance Companies, New York 1997. 

€ Richard Nadler, ‘The Rise of Worker Capitahsm’, Cato Institute Policy Analysis, no. 
359, 1 November 1999. 

7 Robin Blackburn has eloquently argued the case for small pension fundholders 
to take control of the funds, in order to use them for progressive ends: see ‘Grey 
Capitahsm’, NLR 1/233, Jan-Feb 1999. It is nevertheless the contenton of this 
essay that the individualist ideology of investment culture operates as a powerful 
countervailing force to such collectivism, serving rather to reproduce the structures 
of neoliberal rule. 
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the same time, traditional pay-as-you-go social security and state-pension 
plans—transferring income directly, via tax, from current workers to 
pensioners—have come under growing pressure from both fiscal and 
demographic trends. A 1998 report argued that: 


The ageing of populations of the OECD area has produced a rising need for 
retirement products by increasingly wealthy and sophisticated individual 
investors. At the same time, the baby boom cohort is causing looming fiscal 


problems in countries relying predominantly on pay-as-you-go financed 
state-pension provision systems.* 


Neoliberal governments have been insistent on the need for individual 
retirement plans, and offered substantial tax incentives to encourage 
the move to private pensions.9 Meanwhile, the notion of a ‘coming 
crisis’ in state pensions has been energetically promoted by a lobby 
stretching from conservative think-tanks to public-education initiatives 
and the World Bank.” 


Whether or not the state-pension crisis is as grave as some would insist, 
growing numbers now take it as given and have turned to private pen- 
sions. By 1996, only 10 per cent of American workers expected social 
security to be their most important source of future retirement income: 
30 per cent listed ‘personal pension-plan contributions’ as their most 
important source, 23 per cent listed ‘personal investments outside of 
employer pension plans’ and 22 per cent ‘employer contributions to 
a pension plan’. Perceptions of a coming crisis in social security 
have contributed to an increasing acceptance, particularly among young 
people, that the downsizing of government and of company-provided 
retirement benefits is simply inevitable. A 24-year-old’s comment that 
“We no longer have the luxury our parents did of being able to wait, spend 





1 Hans Blommestein and Norbert Funke, ‘Introduction to Institutional Investors 
and Institutional Investing’, in Institutional Investors in the New Financial Landscape, 
OECD, Paris 1998. 

9 New Labour’s so-called ‘stakeholder’ pensions, for example, proffer an immediate 
£792 top-up from the government, plus an additional subsidy of £648 clatmable 
on tax returns: a £3,600 fund for the price of £2,160. See Isabel Berwick, ‘Take 
Hold of a New Tax Break’, Financial Times, 7 April 2001. 

2 World Bank, Averting the Old Age Crisis, Oxford 1994. 

= Survey by the American Employee Benefits Research Institute and Matthew 
Greenwald and Associates, July 1996, cited in Investment Company Institute, 
‘Public Confidence in the Social Security System’, Fundamentals, October 1996. 
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forty years in the same company and expect it and the government to take 
care of us when we are old’, is illustrative of the pervasive attitude.” 


Growth of mutual funds 


In the course of the last decade, the ranks of small investors have been 
vastly swelled by the expansion of the mutual-fund industry. Again, 
neoliberal governments have provided vital support in the form of 
substantial tax breaks for personal-savings plans—effectively, a form 
of subsidy. Government boosters were reinforced by huge marketing 
campaigns and media attention—and, of course, enormously aided by 
the nineties bubble. In Canada, as in the US, over 50 per cent of house- 
holds now have some stake in the stock market. In Britain, the total 
number of unit-trust accounts rose from 4.45 million in 1991 to almost 
ro million in 1997. This expansion has drawn broader social layers 
than ever before into a direct relationship with the financial markets: 
by 1996, 41 per cent of US households with incomes between $35,000 
and $50,000 owned mutual funds, as did 18 per cent of those with 
annual incomes under $35,000. The proportion of basic-rate and 
lower-rate taxpayers among UK unit-trust holders had increased to 
approximately 79 per cent by 1997.“ In Canada, over half of those who 
contribute to mutual funds through Registered Retirement Savings 
Plans have annual incomes of less than $40,000 (CDN). The median 
income of individual stock-owners is now around $40,000. The 
increase has been particularly dramatic among labourers and farmers 
(107 per cent), householders under 35 (65 per cent) and families with 
incomes under $25,000 (80 per cent). It would seem that ‘even the 
humblest saver has quick and relatively cheap access to the best fund 
managers in town’. 








> Cited in Michela Pasquali, ‘Young face their financial future’, Globe and Mail, 15 
August 1996. 

D Investment Company Institute, ‘Mutual Fund Ownership in the US’, Fundamentals, 
December 1996, and ‘US Household Ownership of Mutual Funds in 1997’, 
Fundamentals, February 1998. 

4 Association of Unit Trusts and Investment Funds, ‘PEPs Have Created a New 
Generation of Investors, Industry Research Shows’, Press Release, 20 January 
1998. 

5 Investment Funds Institute of Canada, ‘Mutual Funds: a strategy for everyone 
(Advertising Supplement)’, Maclean’s, 12 January 1998, p. 6. 

* ‘The Selamic Shift m American Finance’, Economist, a1 October 1995. 
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Transforming mass culture 


When a product enters the wholesale market it becomes economically 
significant; when it enters the retail market it becomes socially signifi- 
cant. With the growth of the computer industry, a technology once the 
preserve of a tiny scientific elite has become—through the marketing 
of PCs, video games and CD-ROMs, the development of the internet, 
the computerization of commerce, finance, industry and office life—the 
vehicle of a mass cultural transformation, in advanced capitalist coun- 
tries at least. Familiarity and constant interaction with IT, in leisure time 
as much as at work, has helped to naturalize ideas about specific forms 
of progress and accelerating rates of change, and to depoliticize broader 
questions associated with the information revolution and with globali- 
zation more generally. The technology's democratizing effect has been 
widely acclaimed; its Ieaders are now household names, accorded guru 
status in the popular press; ‘computer literacy’, in the advanced capital- 
ist countries at least, has become an essential skill. In sociological terms, 
the mutual-fund industry is now where the computer industry was ten 
years ago; the new culture of mass investment is creating a comparable, 
although surely more politically significant, phenomenon. 


A central strategy in the mass-marketing of mutual funds has been to 
naturalize stock-market investment as a popular activity, rather than 
an elite pursuit. To this end, mutual-fund investing is presented as an 
everyday purchase, no different from buying clothes or food, and equally 
frequent. As GT Global’s public relations manager put it, ‘investing 
should be one of the basics, you put money away every month’.” 
Increasingly, the funds have been marketed in the same way as con- 
sumer products. American Express, for example, have offered points 
under their ‘reward programme’ to customers buying designated mutual 
funds with their AmEx cards—one point for every $10 invested. Noting 
that this was the first time that the concept of loyalty bonuses had 
been applied to the selling of investments, the Financial Times described 
the AmEx campaign as ‘the latest development in an intensifying con- 
test between the biggest financial services companies in the US to sell 
mutual funds using marketing and sales techniques previously reserved 





7 Laura Curtis, Manager of Communications and Public Relatons, GT Global, 
interviewed by the author: Toronto, 28 November 1997. 
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for consumer goods’.* In a similar fashion, the Bank of Montreal—one 
of Canada’s largest—has teamed up with McDonald’s restaurants in 
order to market its mutual funds, giving out a free investment self-test 
and information package with every Big Mac.” 


Financial ‘supermarkets’ have sprung up, where funds ‘come decorated 
with an array of inducements normally applied to fast-moving consumer 
goods’. The concept of the financial supermarket was introduced 
in 1984 by a San Francisco discount broker, Charles Schwab. Called 
‘Onesource’, Schwab’s scheme allowed investors to choose a Tange 
of funds from different companies and to switch between them with- 
out amy transaction costs. It has since attracted over $1 billion per 
month and spawned numerous pretenders, such as those run by Fidelity 
Investments (the second largest supermarket chain, offering 621 funds 
from 91 different companies) and the aptly-named ‘Investore’ run by the 
Bank of Montreal. Sums spent on mutual-fund advertising rocketed in 
the course of the nineties, soaring in Canada, for example, from $6.4 
million in 1991 to $70 million in 1997." 


Speculation as self-expression 


It’s been said that ‘if you had to create capitalism from scratch, and you 
wanted to make it popular, the first thing you would do is invent mutual 
funds’. In stark contrast to traditional ‘defined-benefit’ schemes, 
mutual funds have been marketed as a form of consumption that offers 
instant gratification. ‘Besides reaping the material rewards that come 
with greater choice and higher returns, many people have discovered 
that managing their own finances can be tremendous fun’, enthused 
the Economist.» For young white- or blue-collar workers, mutual funds 
can offer the illusion of upward mobility, a mass-market version of the 
trappings of global finance. In the peculiar neoliberal gendering of this 





* John Authers, ‘Razzle-dazzle lures investors’, Financial Times, 9 December 1996. 
*9 Shirley Won, ‘Bank serves mutual funds at McDonald’s’, Globe and Mail, 6 
February 1998. 

= ‘Razzle-dazzle lures investors’. 

= Andrew Willis and Andrew Bell, ‘Mutual Fund Mamia’,Globe and Mail, 1 February 
1997. 

= Brian Barry, ‘A Survey of Fund Management All Capitalists Now’, Economist, 
25 October 1995. 

» ‘All Capitahsts Now’. 
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culture, where masculinity is equated with market success, a young 
man can signify his status with a call to his financial advisor on his 
mobile phone; a young woman, entering the traditionally all-male world 
of finance, can feel she has satisfactorily outstripped her mother’s more 
constricted role. With the market downturn, other paradigms are coming 
into circulation: the rugged frontier spirit, 49ers, true grit, pioneers. 
‘Think of stock fluctuations as your friend, not your enemy’, counsels 
Warren Buffett investors with character are in there long-term. “Those 
valleys offer a rich environment for smart miners. Sometimes, investors 
have to dig deep for a payoff. 


The ‘individualization’ of mutual funds—in the US, the number on 
offer rose from 564 in 1980 to 6,368 in April 1997—has helped cater 
to the perception that they offer small-time investors a greater degree 
of choice and control in their everyday lives; they can express their 
own individual identity by putting their money into one of the numer- 
ous ‘theme’ and specialty funds, niche-marketed in a similar fashion to 
consumer goods. One industry observer (once again, likening stock- 
market speculation to a casual purchase) described choosing a mutual 
fund as ‘a lot like buying ice cream. There’s a vast universe of flavours 
to choose from, and more are being concocted all the time.’* For those 
seeking a cosmopolitan or risk-taking image, there is a wide range of 
regional, international, global and emerging-market funds. To demon- 
strate a connexion to a particular industry, there are funds that specialize 
in the resource sector, health, entertainment or high-tech. In the UK, 
the Singer and Friedlander Group offers the chance to ‘share in foot- 
ball’s fortunes’ with its Football Fund which, according to a former 
Liverpool captain, ‘provides an easy way for supporters and investors 
alike to become real owners and not just fantasy managers’.” In such 
cases, small fundholders may feel they are getting something from the 
process of investing, whatever returns the future may bring. 





4 James Glassman, ‘From Foe to Friend: Turning the Bear Market into an 
Advantage’, International Herald Tribune, a April 2001. 

% Investment Company Institute, Mutual Fund Fact Book, Washington 1997, P. 19. 
* Shirley Won, ‘Investing: How to catch a rising star’, Globe and Mail, 13 September 
1997. 

7 Cited in Singer and Friedlander brochure and lan Cowie, ‘A risk of two halves 
for fans of football’, Daily Telegraph, 1 January 1997; Mitchell Jones, Private Client 
Fund Manager, Singer and Friedlander Group PLC, interviewed by the author: 
London, 23 February 1998. 
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More overtly political forms of identity are also catered for. In 1997, 
the Mouvement des Caisses Desjardins launched a mutual fund invest- 
ing exclusively in Quebec stocks and bonds, ‘a move aimed largely at 
placating patriotic customers who want to keep more of their money at 
home’. For the more socially progressive, the emergence of ‘ethical’ 
mutual funds—including labour-sponsored venture-capital funds and 
green funds—can provide an alternative, financial outlet for activist ten- 
dencies. In a similar fashion to the ‘liberation-marketing’ strategies of 
soi-disant Che Guevara and Malcolm X products, funds of this type help 
to channel forms of everyday resistance into directions compatible with 
the interests of finance capital. At the same time, by offering an alterna- 
tive mechanism through which employees can feel they express their 
identity, exercise control and even resist, the process of investing may 
help—albeit to a much lesser extent than the process of consuming—to 
offset, and create acquiescence to, a more profound alienation from the 
labour and political processes. 


Acquiring financial literacy’ 


Mass investment culture has not emerged spontaneously: an entire 
sub-industry has been created to teach the new layer of investors the 
necessary basic skills. The trend began in a decentralized fashion, with 
individual firms offering ‘investment seminars’, primarily for the pur- 
pose of ‘relationship building’. Over time, the motivation of mutual 
fund companies became more sophisticated as they began to realize that 
educated investors were more likely to invest in complex instruments, 
generating higher commissions.” By the mid-nineties, newspapers 
were running spates of articles on investment and personal finance, 
and there was an explosion of ‘how-to-invest’ books—many, again, 
niche-marketed.* 


By the late nineties, the promotion of investment skills had become 
more centralized and strategically oriented, with the notion of ‘financial 





= Konrad Yakabush, ‘Desjardins launches Quebec mutual fund’, Globe and Mail, 
20 June 1997. 

» Terry LaCorte, Investor Relations, Zenon Environmental Inc., interviewed by the 
author: Toronto, 5 May 1998; Emily Black, Financial Advisor, Equion Group, inter- 
viewed by the author: 13 May 1996. 

® See, for example, Marsha Bertrand, A Woman’s Guide To Sawy Investing, New 
York 1998; Rosanna Spero, Every Woman’s Guide to Personal Finance, Leighton 
Buzzard 1995. 
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literacy’ gaining currency among industry umbrella groups, securities 
regulators, government departments and consumer groups. In 1997, 
the US Congress passed the ‘Savings Are Vital to Everyone’s Retirement 
Act’ and directed the Department of Labour to promote financial literacy 
through public-service announcements, public meetings and seminars, 
educational materials and the creation of an internet site. In the same 
year, the US Senate Appropriations Committee directed the Securities 
and Exchange Commission ‘to provide a programme to inform investors 
of the risk and rewards of the market, including the need for diver- 
sification’. In response, the SEC initiated its 1998 ‘Facts On Saving 
and Investing Campaign’ with a week of nationwide activities devoted 
to investor education. Starting from the premise that ‘America faces 
a financial literacy crisis’, the SEC campaign comprised ‘investment 
education seminars’, a National Roundtable on Saving and Investing 
(bringing together leadérs from government, the financial sector, con- 
sumer groups and the media to discuss ‘financial education strategies’), 
and a ‘National Investors Town Meeting’, a two-hour live broadcast, 
available nationwide via satellite TV.* In Canada, the Ontario Securities 
Commission has established the ‘Investor Learning Centre of Canada’ 
and held an ‘Investor Education Week’, with the (state-funded) mass dis- 
tribution of ‘investor-education kits’ across the country. In Britain, the 
Association of Unit Trusts and Investment Funds has offered one-day 
courses on investing, produced educational factsheets and, in September 
1996, launched a ‘Getting Personal With Finance’ campaign to ‘increase 
public awareness of unit trusts . . . and, in particular, to reach those who 
do not read the “money” sections of national newspapers’.® 


Interestingly, both public and private-sector campaigns for ‘financial lit- 
eracy’ have now started to target children. As with the adult-oriented 


initiatives, this as a marketing strategy, with the introduction of 
special chi 8 ds: Stein Roe’s ‘Young Investor’ and AIG’s 
‘Children’s World’ in the US; Invesco’s ‘Rupert the Bear’ fund in Britain, 
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in Canada, the Imperial Bank of Commerce’s ‘Mutual Fund Youth 
Portfolio’ and GT Global’s ‘FUNds for Kids’ programme. Discussing the 
motivation behind FUNds for Kids, GT Global’s PR manager explained: 
‘we decided that there was a void in the education system where one 
of the life skills, that being financial literacy, was not being addressed 
and that, as a mutual fund company, we could play a part in filling 
that void’.4 The programme includes a package for children under nine, 
with a stuffed ‘Henry the Hedgehog’ (as in ‘hedge your investments’), 
a mock mutual-fund certificate and a storybook, Henry’s Mysterious 
Present: A Story About Mutual Funds. In the ‘how-to’ publishing indus- 
try, an increasing number of financial education books for children have 
emerged with titles such as First Class: The Original Financial Guide for 
High School Students, The Money Tree Myth: A Parents’ Guide to Helping 
Kids Unravel the Mysteries of Money, and Wow the Dow! The Complete 
Guide to Teaching Your Kids How to Invest in the Stock Market. 


Neoliberal governments have moved to ensure the formal inclusion of 
‘personal finance teaching’ in national curricula. In Canada, the Bank of 
Montreal runs a ‘My Money Investment Club’ for children that includes 
the mass distribution of a ‘Simple Steps Investment Kit’ to schools, with 
a guide for teachers on how to teach ‘investment skills’ and an edu- 
cative investment board-game. The ‘Jump$tart Coalition for Personal 
Financial Literacy’ has produced a benchmark survey of the financial 
literacy of American high-school students, and a set of guidelines for 
teaching basic investment skills. It also acts as a centralized clearing- 
house for all manner of teaching materials on the topic of personal 
finance.» In Britain, the NatWest bank has been brought in by New 
Labour to run a characteristically illiterate ‘Face 2 Face with Finance’ 
programme in over 2,000 English and Welsh secondary schools, involv- 
ing some 150,000 students.» In similar fashion, the Personal Finance 
Education Group—a coalition of investment-industry representatives, 
educators and consumer groups—have been lobbying to get ‘investment 
skills’ put on the UK National Curriculum, currently under review. The 
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PFEG has developed ‘A Learning Framework For Personal Finance’, 
aimed to integrate a neoliberal financial education more fully into the 
school curriculum by bringing it into traditional subjects, such as ethics 
and maths. In 1998, 24 schools in Manchester, Kent and London began 
a pilot programme that was expanded nationally in 1999. 


“Investment skills’ are thus increasingly being conveyed as essential 
life skills—as crucial a part of the curriculum as reading and writing, 
the necessity for contraception and the avoidance of drugs. This, in 
turn, may help to facilitate the internalization of ideas about financial 
orthodoxy and individualism which underpin neoliberal ideology. In 
an apparently conscious, strategic recognition of the political implica- 
tions of ‘financial literacy’ programmes, a project manager for the PFEG 
argues that ‘teaching personal finance is an essential part of making 
responsible citizens for the future’.” To ensure the creation of such citi- 
zens, financial literacy programmes promote both positive (‘the magic of 
compound interest’) and negative lessons (‘the necessity of investing’), 
serving both to naturalize ideas about self-reliance and to depoliticize 
more specific questions about the privatization of risk. For Americans, 
as the Investment Company Institute noted, one of key themes of 
the SEC’s ‘Facts on Saving and Investing Campaign’ is that ‘financial 
security starts when you take personal responsibility for your financial 
well-being’. At the same time, more precise lessons, such as the neces- 
sity of diversification, stockpicking and developing a lifelong financial 
plan, teach small investors to look out for the benefits of capital mobility, 
shareholder governance and low inflation. 


Global finance in everyday life 


In contrast to ‘passive’ investment vehicles, such as bank deposits, many 
sorts of mutual funds demand a greater degree of attentiveness on the 
part of fundholders, who inevitably become drawn into a concern with 
the day-to-day workings of the market from having to track their own 
portfolios. As the Economist wonderingly noted, ‘the rise of mutual-fund 
ownership is having a huge effect—not just on America’s stock market 
but also on the nation’s culture. Ask the man in the street what the Dow 
has been up to lately and there is a good chance that he will be able to 
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tell you, because some of his own money is at stake’39 Such information 
has become far more accessible now that coverage of the financial mar- 
kets has been institutionalized in the popular media. Tellingly, Newsweek 
describes how magazines like Worth and Smart Money, websites like 
thestreet.com and cable networks like CNBC and CNNfn now ‘cover the 
market like pro sports, ready with the highlight reel at the end of the 

day’. Readership of the eleven top US business and personal finance’ 
magazines has nearly doubled, from under 4 million in paid circulation 
in 1982 to over 7 million in 1997. 


Such familiarity and constant interaction with the workings of financial 
markets may help to naturalize investing and self-reliance as a way of life 
and, more indirectly, to start to make people evaluate the world around 
them through the lens of an investor. If small fundholders are begin- 
ning to feel that their interests are tied to the ups and downs of the 
markets, they are also, increasingly, becoming intertwined with interna- 
tional events. The logic of globalization may also come to seem more 
inevitable, more natural and depoliticized, if broader layers begin to per- 
ceive world events, such as the 1997-08 crisis in Southeast Asia, in 
terms of how they may affect their investments. The advent of 24-hour 
investment hotlines and online trading—itself a crucial element in the 
whole emergence of mass investment culture: members at America 
Online routinely request over 70 million stock quotes a day—have vastly 
expanded opportunities to interact with the stock market, and its pen- 
etration of everyday life. It is now possible for millions of people to act on 
their investments at almost any time, and from almost anywhere. Should 
any North American fastnesses seek to resist, the Bank of Montreal’s 
‘Investore’ has recently developed a mobile trading bus which visits 
remote communities, complete with fund information, financial news, 
trading via satellite—and, inevitably, investment games for the kids. 


So far have investment practices penetrated into everyday life that they 
are beginning to structure elements of leisure time. Mushrooming 
investment clubs have started to transform ‘financial literacy’ training 
and stockpicking—especially among women—into a form of social 
activity. Promoted by organizations such as the National Association 
of Investment Clubs and the Canadian Shareowners Association, these 
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clubs generally meet once a month to learn new investment skills, 
track their investments and alter their portfolios, over coffee and cakes 
at a member’s home.“ One of the most prominent—the Beardstown 
Ladies Investment Club—has published a bestselling book. For teen- 
agers, Competitive Edge Enterprises has created an investment board 
game—‘Mutual Mania’—now being marketed in North American toy- 
stores. In Canada, GT Global sponsors an annual summer ‘FUNd 
Fair’, offering traditional carnival games with an investment twist. At the 
Balanced Portfolio Throw, children are encouraged to diversify, winning 
more GT Global dollars by hitting more of the targets: ‘Savings Account’, 
‘Mutual Funds’, ‘Stocks’ and ‘Bonds’. When they grew tired jumping 
up and down in an inflated bouncing castle dubbed the ‘Trading Floor’, 
they could get sustenance from cookies in the shape of dollar signs.” 


Universalizing capital’s interests 


Under the postwar Fordist system, productive capital sought to univer- 
salize its interests with the claim, ‘What’s good for General Motors is 
good for America’. Today, finance capital might claim that What’s good 
for Fidelity Investments is good for America’—and good for the world. 
For mutual funds have had a direct role to play in the hegemonizing 
strategies of finance capital and in the promotion of its more concrete 
policies. One of the earliest attempts to theorize mass investment along 
such universalizing lines argued that the mass ownership of corporate 
stocks (via pension funds) made the US a de facto socialist paradise: 


In terms of socialist theory, the employees of America are the only true 
‘owners’ of the means of produchon. Through their pension funds they 
are the only true ‘capitalists’ around, owning, controlling, and directing the 
country’s ‘capital fund.’ The ‘means of production’, that is, the American 
economy . . . is bemg run for the benefit of the country’s employees. 
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More recent conservative observers have shied away from Drucker’s 
rhetoric, preferring to characterize the emergence of mass investment 
as a form of ‘investor democracy’ or ‘worker capitalism’. David Hale, the 
global chief economist for the Zurich Group, argues that: 


Today, retirement plans are expanding their ownership of the stock market 
but are not producing a form of pension-fund socialism. The US js, instead, 
embarking upon a new experiment in the democratization of bond and 
equity ownership through a mixture of mutual funds, defined-contribution 
pension plans and direct ownership of securities.46 


Similarly, a 1999 report by the conservative Cato Institute suggests that 
‘capital ownership, once the signature of wealth, has become widely 
diffused’.” In the media, an increasing number of articles with titles 
such as ‘All Capitalists Now’ and ‘Like It or Not, You’re Married to the 
Market’ have sought to universalize the interests of financial capital by 
promoting the general view that ‘financial markets do not just represent 
the rich; most people have some savings, whether in a small savings 
account, a mutual fund or their future pension’.# 


This purported universal, ‘democratic’ aspect of finance capital can then 
be used to legitimate the denial of democracy commanded by neoliberal 
orthodoxy elsewhere. Justifying global structures of capital mobility and 
the loss of local democratic accountability, the Economist has argued 
that, ‘in some ways, capital markets, driven by the decisions of millions 
of investors and borrowers, are highly “democratic”. They act like a roll- 
ing 24-hour opinion poll [on government policies]’.4° The message here, 
of course, is that people need not be concerned at losing their ability 
to influence government policy through their role as citizens, as this is 
more than offset by their supposedly powerful new ability to discipline 
governments through their role as investors. 


Concern for the little guy 


In another universalizing tactic, finance capital has been able to use the 
mass holding of mutual funds to justify its own agenda. Thus Time mag- 
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azine could legitimate the Clinton government’s bailout of Mexico in 
1995 in terms of defending small investors: 


What many Americans discovered last week was that, for all the beltway 
thetoric pitting Wall Street against Main Street, Wall Street long ago inter- 
sected with Main Street. At risk in [Mexico] were not only US banks 
and giant investment firms but mutual funds held by tens of millions of 
Httle-guy investors who bet their savings on double-digit yields in emerging 
markets like Mexico. ‘This wasn’t about bailing out Wall Street,’ a congres- 
sional staff member said of [the rescue package], ‘but about mutual and 
pension funds and that means average Americans’. 


Similarly, a lobby group for the mutual-fund industry could press for the 
neoliberal reform of Canada’s foreign-content limits on tax-exempt sav- 
ings plans in the name of ‘average Canadian pensioners’: 


It is not just wealthy Canadians who are saving for retirement. It is aver- 
age Canadians who realize that the government may not be able to support 
them in their golden years . . . A change in the foreign property rule would 
go a long way to ensure that Canadians’ retirement nest eggs are not too 
concentrated in one basket and that these nest eggs can take advantage of 
growth industries in other countries.* 


Such rhetorical strategies as these draw their effect not merely from 
the material resources used to promote them, but from their resonance, 
through the broadening of mutual-fund and pension-fund holdings, in 
people’s everyday lives. 


Defusing arguments against neoliberalism 


A further, ‘negative’ ideological effect of mass mutual-fundholding has 
been to defuse anti-neoliberal arguments that the new financial ortho- 
doxy has led to stagnation in workers’ wages. Aggregate numbers during 


5’ George Church, ‘Merico’s troubles are our troubles’, Time, 6 March 1995. 
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investor who contributes $5,000 a year to an RRSP or defined-contribution pen- 
sion plan, even half a per cent increase over 25 years would amount to an additional 
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the 19908 could, indeed, be made to support the neoliberal claim that 
declining incomes were somewhat offset by rising stock-market returns. 
In Canada, for example, personal disposable income, after rising by an 
average of 2.9 per cent per year between 1961 and 1989, declined by 
an average of 1 per cent per year between 1989 and 1997, giving a total 
decline in real incomes of over 7.5 per cent. Part of this decline was 
due to lower returns on bank deposits and other interest-bearing invest- 
ments, meaning that the total real decline in wages and salaries during 
the 19908 was approximately 3.5 per cent. However, despite this decline 
in real incomes, household net worth (assets minus liabilities) contin- 
ued to rise—on paper, at least. Between 1961 and 1989, household net 
worth grew by 2.9 per cent per year. While slowing in the 19908, house- 
hold net worth continued to grow at a positive rate of 1.3 per cent per 
year, with most of this growth coming from capital gains on rising 
stock values which grew at double the rate of gains from real house- 
hold assets, such as homes and land.” By 1997, net financial wealth 
accounted for 45 per cent of total household net worth, up from only 
35 per cent in 1980.9 


Thus while material benefits received from productive capital (through 
wages and salaries) may have declined during this period, the aggre- 
gate numbers give the impression that they had been offset, through 
mutual-fund returns, by benefits from finance capital On this basis, it 
has been argued that ‘there are millions of Canadians whose incomes 
from working have fallen, but who do have mutual-fund investments, 
employer pension plans or personal pension plans on which they have 
made compensating gains’.¥ A similar situation obtained in the United 
States, where the median wage declined by almost 3 per cent between 
1989 and 1996, while household net worth roughly doubled, rising to 
a national total of $35 trillion in 1999, up from $16.8 trillion in 1987.5 
Though higher tangible assets, such as homes and cars, accounted for 
some of this gain, most of it came from financial assets, including 
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approximately $8 trillion in paper stock gains. We will consider below 
how real such benefits have been; the point here is to note the ideologi- 
cal role of these apparent gains for investors in helping to reinforce the 
hegemonic dominance of finance capital and in the dismissal of anti- 
neoliberal alternatives. 


Shareholder politics? 


What effect has the naturalization of the stock market in everyday life had 
on the political outlook of mutual-fundholders? In a detailed analysis of 
public opinion polls, the executive director of the American Shareholders 
Association has argued that ‘the growth of share ownership is changing 
the values and perceived political interests of voters—increasing the 
body politic’s support for investor-friendly policies’. The study seeks to 
show how mass investment is changing popular outlook on policies 
such as the capital-gains tax and social programme funding: 


Shareholding workers support policies that cut taxes for important hfe-cycle 
events such as education, health care and retirement. Conversely, workers 
entitlements . . . Portfolio owners are shown to be more likely than 
non-owners to support a capital-gains tax reduction. This effect is found 
m almost every demographic group, suggesting that investment influ- 
ences opinion independently of the income, race, or other characteristics 
of the investor.” 


The survey also cites changing reading habits as evidence that ‘working 
investors are internalizing attitudes long associated with the capitalist 
class’. Pointing to the broadening readership of such finance-press sta- 
ples as the Wall Street Journal, Investor’s Business Daily, Forbes, Business 
Week and Fortune, and the expanding TV ratings of CNN Financial 
News, CNBC and Bloomberg, its author observes that ‘although the 
impact on workers’ attitudes is impossible to quantify, the editorial 
content of [the financial press] certainly varies from the fare in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Washington Post, and the Los Angeles Times’. 


The rise of mass mutual-fund investment has thus created the percep- 
tion that the interests of far wider strata are becoming linked to those 
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of finance capital. As investors, many workers now appear to have a 
direct material interest in neoliberal policies such as capital mobility, 
price stability, low capital-gains tax and shareholder value. Commenting 
on this trend, the Washington Post has argued that, ‘as more and more 
Americans gain a stake in stocks, their views undoubtedly will change 
on such matters as business regulation, taxes, anti-trust policy, trade and 
even foreign affairs’.* What is the justification for such claims? 


Limits of ‘investor democracy’ 


On average, the real incomes of North Americans declined somewhat in 
the nineties; on average, these losses were somewhat offset by mutual- 
fund returns. For proponents of neoliberal financial orthodoxy, the fact 
that over 50 per cent of North Americans now have a stake in the stock 
market means that, on average, the policies that have benefited the 
financial community should algo have been of benefit to the majority 
of the people. The first problem with this view is that averages are not 
always the best way to see what is going on in a country: they can mask 
enormously different experiences. Half the glass of mutual-fund owner- 
ship, for instance, is empty: nearly 50 per cent of the population have 
no stake in the stock market at all and, of the half that do, over 40 per 
cent (20 per cent of the population) own only negligible amounts. Seen 
this way round, it can be argued that some 70 per cent of US households 
still own few or no stocks, either directly or through mutual funds, and 
that the rise of mass investment is more about breadth than depth.‘9 
Commenting on these findings, even Business Week has been compelled 
to notice that ‘juicy market returns do little for the average person. 
Instead, they fatten the wallets of the top quarter of households, which 
owns 82 per cent of all stocks’. A survey conducted by Marketing 
Solutions Inc. in 1996 found evidence of a similar concentration of 
the benefits of mutual-fund returns among upper-income earners in 
Canada, with 7o per cent of those earning $70,000 (CDN) per year 
owning mutual funds, compared to only 14 percent of those earning less 
than $20,000 (CDN). As the survey observed, ‘High [mutual-fund] own- 
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ership among wealthier families flies in the face of conventional wisdom 
that mutual funds appeal largely to unsophisticated investors with lower 
incomes’. 


In practical terms, this unequal distribution of mutual-fund ownership 
means that, even at the height of the bubble, real stock-market gains for 
large layers of the population have been either small or non-existent. In 
net terms, they shrink still further when set in the context of the social 
and economic dislocations produced by neoliberal financial orthodoxy— 
stagnating wages, corporate downsizing, cutbacks to social programmes 
and so on. Here lies the contradiction for small fundholders: many of 
the neoliberal policies which might benefit them in their role as inves- 
tors will adversely affect them as workers. Noting this paradox, Newsweek 
observed that ‘growing numbers of Americans have been cast into a 
psychological twilight zone. As workers, they often fear the harsh man- 
agement of the 1990s, with its constant “restructurings”... but as mini 
[more accurately, micro] capitalists, they crave “shareholder value”.’ At 
the same time, it is those least likely to receive any benefits at all from 
mutual-fund returns who are being hit hardest by neoliberal restructur- 
ing. Even the Investor's Business Daily has been compelled to remark, ‘the 
general prosperity fed by the stock market is not providing more wealth 
for most families and doesn’t offer them a way to improve their lot’. 


If the reality of a new era of ‘worker capitalism’ is not supported by the 
figures, how can we account for the persistence of this myth—not just 
among policy-makers and the media but in the wider population? Part of 
the answer must surely lie in the fact that, while the rise of mass invest- 
ment has not given birth to a new ‘investor democracy’, it has ushered in 
a new investment culture, one that serves to reinforce neoliberal ideology 
by naturalizing and depoliticizing the processes of global finance, and by 
generating consent to its preferred policies. With the vast expansion 
of mutual funds and private pension plans, the norms and practices of 


finance capital are becoming culturally embedded in people’s everyday 
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lives, in a way that a downturn in the stock market cannot destroy: 
when stocks crash, investors simply make a temporary switch to bonds. 
Significantly, this emerging culture has helped to create the perception 
that material benefits are accruing to broader layers through the struc- 
tures of neoliberalism. In contrast to the postwar era, where hegemony 
was constructed primarily through productive capital and the state, 
consensus today is increasingly shaped through the vehicle of finance 
capital, as the perceived gains of mutual-fund returns and the effects of 
investment culture reinforce both positive and negative aspects of neo- 
liberal ideology. 


Finally, it is important to note that while the new ‘investment culture’ 
has developed primarily in the Anglo-Saxon countries, it may not be 
a purely Anglo-Saxon phenomenon. Rather, its emergence appears to 
be a product of neoliberalism in general, and of the shift to more liber- 
alized and securitized national financial systems. Where governments 
shift from bank-based to capital market-based national financial struc- 
tures, investment vehicles such as mutual funds will emerge to fill the 
financial intermediation gap. When this occurs, it is likely that many 
of the trends associated with an investment culture may also begin to 
develop. Whether countries beyond the Anglo-Saxon fold will in fact go 
down this path is a debate beyond the scope of this article. But if they 
choose to do so, the Anglo-Saxon experience may provide a useful indi- 
cator of the developments that lie ahead. 
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MICHAEL WATTS 


BLACK ACTS 


HE PROCESS OF ‘opening up’ to The. World Market, says 

a character in William Morris’s novel News From Nowhere, 

‘shows us at its worst the great vice of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, the use of hypocrisy and cant to evade the responsibility 
of vicarious ferocity.’ In what remains one of the great excoriations of 
Europe’s civilizing mission, Morris denounced the ‘homicidal madmen 
and desperados’ of imperial conquest, the ‘ignorant adventurers’ break- 
ing up traditional communities, the brutality of market-making, the 
robbery of exchange and the reckless pursuit of profit—‘jaws of the rav- 
ening monster’, as Morris put it, and ‘the slavery of hopeless toil’. Karl 
Polanyi’s sober account of the horrors of the self-regulating market in 
The Great Transformation—the ‘catastrophe’ visited on customary socie-. 
ties by the violent dissolution of their basic institutional fabric—appears 
almost bland and understated by comparison. 


One of the achievements of Mike Davis’s extraordinary Late Victorian 
Holocausts is to make us wonder whether Morris and other revolutionary 
critics of Pax Britannica were radical enough.’ Davis has unleashed the 
most sustained broadside against Victorian capitalism in a century. He 
has offered us an archaeology of market utopianism, unearthing the 
horrific costs, the ‘holocausts’, produced by what Beatrice Webb called 
the ‘employers’ gospel’ underlying the Victorian domestic order. It is 
of course the figure of the post-Speenhamland pauper that resides at 
the heart of Polanyi’s description of the antinomy of market and com- 
munity in early nineteenth-century England. Davis has projected that 
destitution onto the imperial screen of the fin-de-sitde world market. 
In this terrifying magnification, we are forced to witness the deaths of 
some sixty million Asian, Latin American and African peasants, who 
perished in the ‘colonial genocides’ between 1870 and 1906. Rarely 
was the violence of primitive accumulation so unfettered as in the 
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run-up to the Belle Epoque. Late Victorian Holocausts has been properly 
described as a veritable black book of liberal capitalism. It is also, after 
decades of bland rehabilitation, a thundering indictment of the so-called 


Golden Age of imperialism. 


News from Nowhere was published in 1891, during what we now know 
to have been one of the most severe El Nifio Southern Oscillations 
(ENSO) of the last two centuries. The El Nifio drought—more precisely, 
the warm phase of the active ocean component of a vast, Pacific Basin- 
wide oscillation in air mass and water temperature—devastated China, 
Brazil, India and parts of Africa. It was, in fact, one in a series of syn- 
chronous climatic perturbations between 1876 and 1902 that created 
the environmental setting for a deadly trio of global subsistence crises 
in 1876-79, 1889—91 and 1896—1902. Late Victorian Holocausts sets out 
to show, however, that the fate of tropical humanity between 1870 and 
1914 was not tethered to natural disasters or grain shortage, but rather 
represented—in the words of Alfred Russell Wallace—one of ‘the most 
terrible failures of the century’. Davis locates this failure, the needless 
loss of millions of lives, at the ground zero of the late imperial order, 
a world economy centred in London. Subsistence crises have social ori- 
gins, he argues, that are best grasped through a causal triangulation: 
a depletion or loss of ecological entitlements, a radical deepening of 
household poverty, and a decapacitation of state provision. The famines 
of the age were no mere accident of climatic history. They were over- 
determined artifacts of the workshop of laissez-faire capitalism, products 
of a lethal suturing of market utopianism to neo-Darwinism. 


Davis wants to retain the idea that there is an extraordinary density 
of invisible environmental instability in modern history. Here the dis- 
covery of ENSO in the 1960s was a signal achievement, for it isolated 
what has proved to be the fundamental source of climatic variability 
after the cycle of the seasons. But while Davis endorses the vast, ram- 
ified social consequences of the see-sawing of air masses over the 
Indo-Pacific, he is alert to the dangers of replicating the dreadful logic 
of an earlier political economy: namely, late Victorian environmental 
determinism and its confident claim, embodied in the reports of the 
Indian Famine Commission of 1878, that ‘drought causes famine’. 


* Mike Davis, Late Victorian Holocausts’ HÆ Nifo Famines and the Making of the Third 
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Late Victorian Holocausts offers a striking rebuke to Brian Fagan’s 
apocalyptic treatment of El Nifio in Floods, Famines and Emperors. In 
Davis’s account, what stands between El Nifio and starvation are not 
‘overcrowded lands’—as Fagan puts it in an egregiously Malthusian 
account of the Sahel famine of the 1970s—but the ‘organized famine’ 
produced by peasant commercialization, declining terms of trade, and 
the formal and informal exactions of the Gold Standard and the colonial 
state apparatuses. What made late nineteenth-century ENSO events so 
devastating was the chronic vulnerability of millions of disenfranchised 
subjects, trapped in poverty and debt, haunted by the bleak authori- 
tarianism of market and state alike. The many thousands who died 
in Madras in 1876, in Shandong in 1899, in the Brazilian sert@o in 
1878, in Sudan and Egypt in the late 1880s, were not victims of techno- 
logical backwardness or ‘lives of idleness’—Richard Temple’s repugnant 
description of the Deccan peasantry. They were the casualties of the 
grinding gears of modern economic and political systems. The market, 
said Karl Kautsky in his great treatise, The Agrarian Question, is ‘even 
more moody and incalculable than the weather.) Davis charts the lethal 
interlocking of three great wheels of incalculability: global climate, world 
markets, and the late Victorian imperium. Liberal capitalism served as 
a gigantic killing machine, starving to death millions of peasants and 
tribals who produced from the land, and throwing many more into 
proletarian destitution. 


In point of fact, he has written two books. One is a fascinating scientific 
detective story: the nineteenth-century mystery of the causes behind the 
global droughts between 1870 and 1900. The search for the riddle of El 
Nifio—the recognition that normal rainfall events over the globe change 
in response to oscillations of air pressure and ocean temperature in the 
great climatic pump-house of the equatorial Pacific—takes Davis to the 
historical moment of the second book namely, the political economy 
of nineteenth-century famine. Tropical meteorology, it turns out, had 
its origins in the East India Company and its obsessive interest in the 
links between climate, peasant production and food output. The British 
Empire set up the rudiments of a global weather observation system in 
which, not surprisingly, the annual lottery of the monsoons took pride of 
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place. At the time of the great El Nifio events in the 1870s, the prevailing 
theory of what were already known to be interrelated planetary droughts 
turned on variable radiation. One of the founding fathers of neo-classical 
economics, Stanley Jevons, tried to naturalize what he called ‘commer- 
cial crises’ by linking trade cycles to sunspots. Political economy, as 
Davis dryly notes, was revealed to be a branch of solar physics. Follies 
of this kind were swept away by the efforts of a ballistics expert and 
world-class anal retentive, Gilbert Walker, who crunched unimaginable 
quantities of weather data and discovered the Southern Oscillation in 
the 1920s. After a hiatus, the search resumed in the 1960s when the 
hero of Davis’s story, UCLA climatologist Jacob Bjerknes, documented 
a variable catalytic exchange of energy between ocean and atmosphere 
that could be self-generated and self-sustaining. Subsequent work out- 
lined the warm (El Niño) and cold (La Niña) phases of ENSO and, 
more critically, the teleconnectivity or ‘coupling’ between the tropical 
Pacific and the rest of the world climate system (which incidentally laid 
the groundwork for successful predictive models). All of this takes us 
to the El Nifios of our own fin de siède (1990—95, 1997-98) and their 
peculiar properties—not least of which is an apparent uncoupling of 
ENSO from the Indian monsoon. If you find it hard to imagine getting 
too exercised about thermocline-oscillations and inter-tropical conver- 
gences, read Davis: this is gripping stuff. 


The second book, so to speak, provides what Davis calls a ‘political 
ecology’ of late Victorian famine that locates simultaneous drought in 
India, China and Brazil (his three case studies) in a ‘malign interaction 
between climatic and economic processes’. One thread of his historical 
narrative depicts Moroccan peasants and Tamil sharecroppers as already 
immiserated by the effects of the long depression that set in during the 
18708. Another shows how peasantries were starved in Ceará and Oudh 
as grain merchants and colonial authorities deliberately withdrew local 
grain surpluses: between 1875 and 1900 Indian cereal exports trebled 
from three to ten million tons a year. A third thread describes the way 
food relief was corrupted by local Brazilian elites, for whom drought was 
good business, or frustrated by British administrators only concerned 
to maximize tax collection. ‘Revenue must at all costs be gathered in’, 
remarked a Bombay official in 1902. The result of processes like these 
was district mortality rates of 30—40 per cent in Southern India, traces 
of cannibalism and slavery in Africa and China, cholera epidemics in the 
wake of food shortage, and the collapse of the ecological commons. Early 
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on, Davis highlights ‘conjunctural’ events like cotton booms or trade 
recessions that could both precipitate and give local shape to subsistence 
crises. Later he turns to ‘slower structural processes’ such as commer- 
cialization of peasant production, colonial tax demands, the impact of 
the Gold Standard, the weakening of systems of local resiliency (for 
example, indigenous irrigation practices) and the corrosive effects of 
informal colonialism. 


In weaving together Kondratieff (economic long waves), Bjerknes 
(ENSO) and Hobson (the new imperialism), Davis argues that famines 
were forcing houses of dispossession and impoverishment, yet also 
incubators of political conflict, resistance and millenarian visions. In the 
wake of El Nifio, he says, came ‘gunboats and messiahs’ and a new wave 
of colonial warfare. The calamities of the time, ‘genocidal’ enough, also 
marked something else: a world-historical rupture, as an unprecedented 
gulf came to divide Western and non-Western Worlds. In r700, Thomas 
Hodgkin once wrote, Timbuctu and Oxford would have found much in 
common, as two cosmopolitan centres of learning; by 1900 the chasm 
between them ‘had grown irrevocably deep’. Per capita income in India 
stagnated between 1757 and 1947. Davis has excavated the secret history 
of this great divide. 


Theories of starvation 


Over the past three decades famine has become an object of intense 
scrutiny, driven both by the apocalyptic imagery of the relief industry— 
could anyone then alive forget the Ethiopia of 1973?—and by the conun- 
drum that mass starvation presents for neo-classical economics: why 
would rational maximizers choose the path of death? Amartya Sen’s 
corpus of work, including his latest book Development as Freedom, 
stands in sharp counterpoint both to Malthusian doctrines—what he 
cals ‘FAD’ or food-availability decline—and to utilitarian presump- 
tions about human behaviour.‘ Saturated with the language of public 
action and social welfare, inequality and capability, Sen’s analyses also 
move at an angle to the institutionalism of Coase, Williamson or North. 
Davis does not engage directly with either Sen’s work or the critical 
literature on famine as such, but Late Victorian Holocausts gives good 
reason to rethink the notion of ‘entitlements’ and to take seriously 
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what Sen passes over too quickly in his classic 1981 study Poverty 
and Famines:. ‘the economic class structure as well as the modes of 
production in the country’. 


Sen begins with an individual endowment that is mapped as a clutch 
of entitlements, understood as ‘the set of alternative commodity bun- 
dles that a person can command’ by use of the various legal channels 
open to someone of his or her position. Such commodity bundles confer 
particular capabilities, which underlie differences of well-being. The 
basic units of analysis are individuals and their entitlements, though 
there is considerable ambiguity and slippage as Sen moves from such 
individuals to social assemblages, such as households, communities or 
classes. His theory of famine turns on the micro-economics of survival, 
or those circumstances in which a generalized entitlement failure yields 
‘exceas’ individual deaths. In Sen’s language famine, as a short-term 
event characterized by acute deprivation of staple foodstuffs, occurs 
because ‘the entitlement set does not include any commodity bundle 
with enough food’. 


Sen is able to show how famines can occur without a decline in food 
availability—how, through a generalization of the exchange economy 
entitlements attached to individuals may, via markets, shift in complex 
ways among differing occupational groups and classes of the population. 
In his native Bengal, the Second World War displaced the entitlements 
of certain occupational classes with devastating consequences: over 2.5 
million deaths in 1943-44. In Ethiopia in 1973 food supplies did not 
flow into famine-stricken Wollo, despite desperate demand, because 
prices had not risen as starvation loomed—the purchasing power of the 
local population of peasants and workers had fallen with local decline 
in food output. Conversely a famine ‘need not necessarily occur even 
when there is a decline of food availability’. Entitlements can fail dynam- 
ically in quite different ways: there are ‘boom’ and ‘slump’ famines. Sen 
stresses that food supply is never unimportant. Entitlements themselves 
are influenced inter alia by the food system, as direct ownership changes 
or prices fluctuate. The real danger lies in an exclusive concentration on 
food output and availability, lulling governments into a soporific com- 
placency Sen dubs ‘Malthusian optimism’. 


Late Victorian Holocausts, however, brings home once again the lesson 
that famine as a structural—social and historicat—phenomenon is not 
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reducible to individual entitlements.’ Sen remains rooted in a some- 
what narrow and individualistic model of human behaviour, and his 
identification of some proximate causes of hunger leaves untheorized 
the means by which class-based entitlements arise. What he offers, very 
powerfully, is essentially a conjunctural analysis of the market forces 
that can shift access to subsistence and determine who starves—=say, 
craftsmen as opposed to peasants—and why. In principle Sen is well 
aware that endowments actually form part of a ‘network of entitlement 
relations’ that is governed by class structure and mode of production, but 
in practice he pays scant attention to the political economy of entitlement 
creation and destruction. This is precisely where Davis is strongest. 


Command over food always depends upon something more than 
legal rights. Across a variety of cultural and historical settings, geog- 
raphers (in particular) have elucidated a panoply of forms of social 
interaction—complex patterns of obligation and compulsion within and 
among communities, households and state systems—that regulate con- 
trol of nutrition. Typically, such norms inhabit systems of sociability that 
lie outside the law narrowly construed. Sen’s definition of entitlement 
fails to give adequate weight to such mechanisms and social relations, 
most particularly socially determined entitlements (a moral economy, 
indigenous provisions for emergency), non-legal entitlements (food 
riots, demonstrations, theft) and non-entitlement transfers (charity). 
Davis again picks up on all of these elements: from a massively elabo- 
rated redistribution system like the Qing state, capable of mobilizing 
vast granaries and embarking upon large-scale infrastructural improve- 
ments, to popular protests against rising food prices and hoarding by 
grain merchants, or flexible forms of drought-response and agro-ecology, 
capable of ameliorating the worst consequences of climatic variability. 


Davis is not the first to enter claims for the pre-capitalist strength of 
local moral economies, capable of providing a measure of social protec- 
tion against natural disasters. This is, of course, a distinctively Polanyian 
theme. But like James Scott and others who have conjoined subsistence 
ethics and village reciprocity with state-based redistributive networks, 
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there is a danger of exaggerating the robustness of such arrangements 
(and of reading too much into the often uneven and ambiguous histori- 
cal record). The most compelling case is the high Qing provisioning 
system, with its cadre of skilled administrators, well-managed grana- 
ties, country-wide price stabilization and incomparable hydraulic works. 
Using the work of Mary Rankin and others, Davis shows how this struc- 
ture broke down in China as the late Qing state, gripped by fiscal crisis, 
abdicated its role as a coherent hydraulic architect and shed administra- 
tive responsibilities to corrupt local notables, plunging large parts of the 
country into famine between 1877 and 1899. I am less convinced, how- 
ever, by the cases for India and Brazil. Faced with the sorts of shortfall 
induced by severe El Nifto events—half to three-quarters of the harvest 
wiped out over wide areas, near-total decimation of livestock—it seems 
implausible that either the Mughal state or the lineaments of a moral 
economy in the sertão could have held off disaster. 


Davis is right to emphasize the myriad ways in which food scarcity 
was contested or fought over by workers, peasants, merchants and state 
functionaries. The politics of scarcity generated protests against the 
market, food theft, large-scale popular mobilization and even dynastic 
change. But famines are rarely the crucible of revolutionary upheaval. 
Such resistance is not to be expected of starving peasants at death’s 
door. Indeed there is nearly always an eerie silence surrounding fam- 
ines. Food politics are more likely to erupt early on in the trajectory of 
subsistence crises, as prices skyrocket, and customary norms are com- 
promised. Famine consciousness, one might say, is Janus-faced. Under 
some circumstances, it provides a language in which millenarian and 
even revolutionary movements can be articulated. In others it acts as a 
sort of dead weight, sapping the literal and metaphorical life from com- 
munities sunk into apathetic submission. 


The intellectual temper of Late Victorian Holocausts is, in many 
respects, quite unfashionable. Discourse, identity, modernity are 
almost nowhere to be found. In their place we have the structural 
armoury of Nature—climatic oscillations, tropical cells, and inter-tropical 
convergences—articulated to the roaring Marxian machine, driven by 
profit, greed and the power of the Maxim gun. Rosa Luxemburg meets 
the perfect storm. Davis’s reach is global and comparative, and it makes 
for narrative of a very grand sort. His style is angry and accusatory, its 
imagery and sensibility akin to the fiercest Latin American visions—one 
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part Eduardo Galeano, the other dependentista, Invoking Celso Furtado’s 
conception of economic involution and the ‘triple peripheralization’ of 
the Brazilian North-East, Davis invites us to read the late nineteenth- 
century imperial order as a nightmare illustration of the consequences 
of dependent development. 


There is inevitably a cost to such world-historical structuralism. While 
Davis is sensitive to the complex class relations and contrasting pat- 
terns of accumulation in—say—Tamil Nadu and the Narmada valley, 
inevitably some of the internal nuances and tensions within the colo- 
nial and semi-colonial states of the day are lost, as are the details of 
what one might call the famine dynamics themselves, the differences 
between their life-and-death histories. At times, despite his best inten- 
tions, Davis comes close to seeing the fingerprints of ENSO and the late 
Victorian killing fields everywhere. Whether the imprint of El Nifio may 
be perceived even in the militants of Mao’s Yenan Way or Mozambiquan 
insurgents seems open to doubt. There are signs of a questionable inclu- 
sivity in Late Victorian Holocausts as it draws together huge swathes 
of wildly different regional histories under the great arch of El Nifio 
famines. Reading Davis at full throttle is a sobering experience. But as 
the body counts mount, regions are laid waste and ecocide marches 
on, there is a sort of analytical claustrophobia that the structural charac- 
ter of the argument, and the muscular prose, do little to relieve. Davis 
has made it permanently clear that the last decades of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a series of catastrophes of epic proportions. But he 
tends to ride roughshod over what are often notoriously unreliable esti- 
mates of ecological damage and local mortality. Late Victorian Holocausts 
ends quite abruptly, with nothing like a coda or a theoretical accounting. 
Perhaps a more formal effort to systematize the comparative dynamics 
of famines in China, India and Brazil within a globalism framed by 
El Niño and the world market might have lessened the overwhelming 
sense of historical fatality which courses through the book. 


Rightly, India figures centrally in Davis’s story. Here was the ‘utilitar- 
ian laboratory’ in which lives were ruthlessly wagered against market 
idolatry. Its arch villains were the demented Lord Lytton, and the likes 
of Lord Elgin, Lord Salisbury and Richard Temple—converts all to the 
religion of free trade, in the name of which social funds were diverted to 
military operations in Afghanistan, onerous head-taxes imposed amidst 
harvest shortfalls, Lilliputian food rations for starving ryots in Madras cut 
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to enforce fiscal discipline or curb the sloth of the Gujarati peasant. Yet 
behind the figure of the politician and administrator was someone else. 
Pervading Davis’s account—which brings together the radical Indian 
nationalist critiques of the nineteenth century with the best contempo- 
rary historical writing by scholars like Ludden, Washbrook, Banaji or 
Satya—is the spectral presence of Thomas Malthus, who hangs like a 
pall over the Indian holocausts. 


This is a theme that could, in fact, be pressed further. For it was Malthus, 
more than Smith or Mill, who provided the sacerdotal authority for the 
policies of Curzon and company. Emma Rothschild, David McNally and 
Christopher Herbert have all rightly pointed out that in his own day 
Adam Smith was considered a friend of the poor, a free-thinker who 
wished to laicize morality, a voice for liberty—not just of trade—in the 
widest sense.° But by the early decades of the nineteenth century, many 
of his ideas had been discarded, as Malthus became the leading thinker 
of the ‘Great Transformation’ by rooting political and economic policies 
in the stark biological laws of Nature: population and subsistence. In a 
sense he was the original political ecologist. 


Malthus, the first edition of whose Hssay on the Principle of Population 
appeared in 1798, opposed not simply the ideas of the French 
Revolution—a ‘fermentation of disgusting passions’, as he put it—but 
also the very notion of a right to subsistence, as a ‘delusive argument’. 
It was only fear of insecurity that acted as a spur to industry, indeed 
to any sort of progress, and the poor laws inevitably undermined it, as 
‘a kind of systematic and certain relief on which the poor could confi- 
déhtly depend’. Malthus’s achievement was to construct a discourse that 
not only cut the ground from under radical Painite theories of rights, 
but explained why the basic structures of society would always remain 
unchanged. Fear, Adam Smith had said, was a ‘wretched instrument of 
government’. Malthus, by contrast, was himself seized by an irreducible 
class fear: he would rather submit, he wrote, to ‘great oppression than 
give the slightest countenance to popular tumult’. This was the spirit in 


§ Emma Rothschild, ‘Social security and laissez faire in eighteenth-century politi- 
cal economy’, Population and Development Review, no. 21, 1995, pp. 70-744; David 
McNally, Against the Market: Political Economy, Market Socialism and the Marxist 
Critique, London 1993; Christopher Herbert, Culture and Anomie: Ethnographic 
Imagination in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago 1991. 
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which Lytton and his ilk governed the subcontinent. The Indian Famine 
Commission of 1878—80 concluded that distribution of grain to the des- 
titute ‘would lead to the doctrine that they are entitled to relief at all 
times . . . which we cannot contemplate’. Famine was nature’s response 
to Indian over-breeding; drought was a normal determinant of social 
life and death. 


Washington’s new Malthusians 


Malthus not only suffuses the story that Davis has to tell: every year he 
arises phoenix-like from the ashes of popular and academic opinion. 
The passing of the millennium has predictably seen a veritable blizzard 
of neo-Malthusian speculations on the nightmare future of our over- 
crowded planet when (and if) we get to the next one. John Avery’s 
Progress, Poverty and Population, rushed off the presses to celebrate the 
tricentennial of the parson’s Essay, announces that ‘the logic of Malthus 
is finally catching up with us’, and bringing far worse than the misery 
and vice Malthus lamented—nothing less than ‘ecological catastrophe, 
possibly compounded by war and other disorders’, leading to ‘famine 
and death on a scale unprecedented in history—a catastrophe of unim- 
aginable proportions, involving billions rather than millions of people.” 
Resurgent Malthusianism has at least two contemporary variants. One 
influential strand issues from Harvard, where, fresh from the triumph 
of shock therapy in the post-Soviet bloc, Jeffrey Sachs claims that the 
Third World is a casualty of ‘the ecology of underdevelopment’.® Heavily 
indebted poor countries are ‘tropical or desert’ states, with the high 
morbidity and mortality rates associated with hot climates. Endemic 
malnutrition here is framed by a sort of double-movement: population 
growth in one corner, and environmental deficiency—‘the tropics are 
inherently less productive in annual food crops’, more subject to drought 
and other natural perturbations—in the other. 


More lurid still is a second strand of green Malthusianism. In his 
influential Atlantic Monthly essay and book, ‘The Coming Anarchy’, 
| 

7 John Avey. Poges Poat and Bopillavion: : Re-reading Condorcet, Godwin and 
Malthus, London 1997, pp. 100—101 and 105. 

8 Jeffrey Sachs, Andrew Mellinger and John Gallup, ‘The Geography of Poverty’, 
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journalist Robert Kaplan conjured up surreal images of an African con- 
tinent in apocalyptic crisis: over-populated, under-nourished, and driven 
to barbaric violence by irrational powers of the spirit world.’ Crushed 
under the unbearable weight of ‘eco-demographic’ pressures, Africa was 
once again the ‘Dark Continent’. But the coming anarchy is not con- 
fined to Africa: in Kaplan’s account, it is endemic to the developing 
world, as brief sojourns in Cambodia, Iran, Russia and Central Asia 
brought home to him. American foreign policy would henceforward 
have to contend with ‘surging populations, spreading disease, deforesta- 
tion and soil erosion, water depletion, air pollution, and possibly rising 
sea levels’—developments bound to trigger mass migrations and incite 
ethnic conflicts. Within weeks of publication, Under-Secretary of State 
Tim Wirth had faxed a copy of Kaplan’s scenario to every US embassy in 
the world, and top UN officials were discussing its implications behind 
closed doors. Kaplan was subsequently invited to the White House, 
where ‘The Coming Anarchy’ was championed by Gore as a model 
of the sort of green thinking the nation needed. Clinton’s address to 
the National Academy of Sciences of 29 June 1994 specifically invoked 
Kaplan’s article, and ‘the more academic’ work of Tad Homer-Dixon, as 
beacons of a new sensitivity to issues of ‘environmental security’ ° 


Within a year James Woolsey, Director of the CIA, and William Perry, 
Secretary of Defence, were explaining that ‘an aggressive environmen- 
tal programme is critical to the defence mission’. A Senior Director 
for Global Environmental Affairs was created in the State Department, 
and the dangers of ecological degradation, resource scarcity and over- 
population were enshrined in the agenda of the National Security 
Council. In the geopolitical interregnum of the 1990s, environmental 
security and prevention of ‘Greenwar’ filled a historic vacuum. The 
Pentagon was soon presenting itself as an unimpeachable advocate for 
sustainable development and—its massive toxic legacy in the US West 
forgotten—‘the federal leader in agency environmental compliance and 
protection’, as Richard Cheney once put it. Environmental security is 
now a standard ornament on the democratic mantle of American mil- 
itarism. If Lytton and Curzon saw the starving Madrasi masses as 
models of idleness and as hapless victims of drought, the army of 
policy wonks in Washington DC see genocidal slaughter in Rwanda and 





9 Robert Kaplan, The Coming Anarchy, New York 2000. 
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peasant insurrection in Chiapas as the generalized anarchy created by 
‘eco-demographic pressures’. 


Late Victorian Holocausts draws to a close in the early part of the twentieth 
century. Finishing it, one is left with the question: what of the post- 
Victorian and post-colonial orders that followed, and their relation to El 
Nifio and famine? Any answer would have to confront the great socialist 
famines—the USSR in the 19308, China in the late 1950s, North Korea 
in the 1I990s—on the one side, and the abyss of post-colonial Africa on 
the other. Davis notes in passing that El Niño must have played some 
catalytic role in China and the USSR, but our understanding of the rela- 
tions between socialist accumulation, the Party-State and mass starvation 
is far from complete. To invoke the high modernism of the Soviet state, 
as James Scott recently has in Seeing Like A State, the hypertrophy of 
centralized resource extraction, the rigid utopianism of the Plan—in its 
own way not unlike the market utopianism that Davis describes—takes 
us some way towards a solution; but leaves us short of a full explanation 
of why perhaps 40 million perished in China between 1958 and 1961.7 


Sub-Saharan Africa, the epicentre of hunger in the past 30 years, rep- 
resents both an illustration of Davis’s broad argument and a departure 
from it. The great Sahelian famine of the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
which devastated much of West Africa and the Hom, is a textbook exam- 
ple of the impact of El Nifio in settings made vulnerable to sudden 
scarcities by the market. Some of the French Marxist analyses of that 
time by Claude Meillassoux and the Comité du Sahel foreshadow Davis’s 
framework, not least in their careful attention to the way in which 
different sorts of markets can redraw the class map of food security 
(in the interests of full disclosure let me say that I endeavoured to 
sustain precisely this argument in Silent Violence, a book Davis makes 
use of, published twenty years ago). But the African famines of the 
1980s and 1990s are bathed in a rather different light. El Nifio events 
Temain central to any full understanding of these crises; just as the 
imposition of structural adjustment programmes by the World Bank 
and IMF has continued the tradition of ideological myopia that stretches 
back to Lytton and Temple. What was radically different, however, were 
two new developments: on the one hand, the spread of civil and inter- 
state wars—many inexplicable outside Cold War geopolitics—in which 


7 James Scott, Seeing Like a State, New Haven 1999. 
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market and political violence go hand in hand; on the other, the gen- 
esis of a global humanitarian industry, the famine relief business, which 
alights after the Biafran war. The Boxer rebellion and the fledgling 
telief efforts of non-Fabian socialists have their substitutes, a century 
on, in the South African-backed RENAMO in Mozambique, and in 
BandAID and the ‘humanitarian international’, as Alex de Waal dubs 
the disaster relief industry.” 


During this period, Africa was on the receiving end of a series 
of homicidal pincer movements, caught between El Nifio, market- 
driven austerity and neoliberal insecurity, a crisis of the post-colonial 
nation-state, often compounded by hardball Cold War politics, and an 
unaccountable humanitarian relief system. Their toll: perhaps three to 
four million deaths from famine, perhaps twenty million refugees, and 
an average standard of living lower in 2001 than in 1960. Africa has 
suffered both the slow-burning torture of extreme malnutrition and the 
swift decimation of mass mortality and famine. In the spirit of Brecht, 
one might say that starvation can be ‘organized’ in a variety of ways. 
There are distinctively modern and postmodern holocausts. 


The term itself, of course, is a dubious one, its actual meaning—ritual 
sacrifice—making it as inappropriate a label for genocide as the use, 
once deplored by Raymond Williams, of apocalypse—revelation—for 
nuclear war. Davis deploys it to powerful polemical effect against the 
system from which our social order descends. His book gives us reason 
to think carefully about the crimes of capitalism, and the ways in which 
the manufacture of hunger and starvation is typically read out of insti- 
tutional histories like David Landes’s The Wealth and Poverty of Nations. 
But there is also a danger in extending notions of genocide; in Davis’s 
account there is some unfortunate slippage between ‘policy failures’, 
reckless disregard for life and the deliberate design to eradicate a people. 
The Ukraine famine in 1931-33 was not an exemplar, in this sense, 
of Stalin’s genocidal impulses, and the late Victorian famines, while a 
numbing indictment of a political order, were not all of a piece, resist- 
ing general classification as ‘moral equivalents of the [atomic] bombs 
dropped from 18,000 feet’. But we need only look at the terrible photo- 
graphs of famine victims which crowd his book—evidence of the first 
use of cheap, Kodak Number One hand-held cameras to help educate 
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popular opinion at home about disasters in the colonies—to acknowl- 
edge the force of Davis’s indictment. The few Indian workers and 
peasants who were lucky enough to receive food relief from the British 
colonial state in the 1880s—the so-called Temple Wage—were given 
slightly less than the daily ration at Buchenwald in 1944. The conquest 
of the earth and dispossession of those with ‘different complexions 
and flatter noses than ourselves’, remarks Conrad’s Marlow in Heart of 
Darkness, ‘is not a pretty thing when you look at it too much’. 


Nor is our own post-colonial world. According to the Hunger Report, 
the number of human beings exposed to risk of famine was running at 
200 million throughout the 1990s. Currently, about 840 million people 
consume so little food that they suffer caloric under-nourishment, lead- 
ing to anthropometric deficiency and risk of damaged development. 
Yet global food consumption amounts to 2,720 dietary calories per 
person, easily enough for all were it distributed according to need. The 
discovery of El Nifio, a major scientific advance, has once more encour- 
aged the rampant naturalism that Davis tracks in the late Victorian 
world. What dominates popular imagination today is an environmental 
catastrophism—‘nature’s revenge’-—in which the vast powers of the 
planet’s life-support system bite back at us. The viralization of the 
African rainforest (Ebola), Frankenstein’s food (mad cow disease), global 
warming (the ‘disappearance’ of the Marshall Islands) and renewed fas- 
cination with extreme weather events (the perfect storm), interlock with 
heady imagery of high-tech gadgetry and earth satellite systems. 


All of this may or may not be cause for alarm, but each of these dis- 
courses, typically embedded in the vocabulary of risk, feeds the great 
semiotic machine that naturalizes the consequences of social exploita- 
tion. Of course, Amartya Sen may argue that a free press and a global 
civil society (‘humanitarian internationalism’) offer a bulwark against 
any replication of the global famines Davis has unearthed. But I would 
not put my money on it. There is little in Late Victorian Holocausts to sug- 
gest that the silent violence of widespread and chronic malnutrition, if 
suddenly detonated by a severe El Nifio, might not unleash a cataclysm 
for millions of the Third World poor. One thing is certain. A vast seg- 


ment of humanity remains deeply exposed, not only to the vagaries of 
the weather, but to the moody incalculability of the world market. 
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Between 7 April and early July 1994 somewhere between 500,000 and a mil- 
lion people were killed m Rwanda, not—as many announced at the time—as 
the bloody climax of a ‘chaotic tribal war’ between Tutsi and Hutu, but as a 
deliberate and systematic slaughter of the former by the latter. Later, the ‘inter- 
national community’ acknowledged that a genocide had indeed occurred, and 
proferred its ignorance of events as an excuse for its inactivity. However, as 
Linda Melvern’s devastating account of the Rwandan genocide shows, the nature 
of the killings was plain to see: ‘There were no sealed trains or secluded camps 
in Rwanda. The genocide was broadcast on the radio.’ Moreover, and most tell- 
ingly, ‘conclusive proof that a genocide was taking place was provided to the 
Security Council in May and June, while it was happening.’ Over the last seven 
years Melvern has pieced together a wide range of sources: the reports of Belgian 
and French parliamentary enquiries, a leaked account of secret UN Security 
Council meetings, interviews with key political actors as well as documents held 
in Kigali. Her book is a masterly synthesis of this evidence. 

What emerges from it is a chilling revelation of the political realities behind 
the ‘human rights’ rhetoric of the Western powers of the past decade. Long 
before 7 April—as early as 1992 in the case of Belgium—these were regimes 
that had been told of a coherent plan for the elimination not only of Tutm but 
also of moderate Hutu opposed to Juvénal Habyarimana’s rule. The origins of 
this plan are to be found not so much in deep-seated ‘ethnic’ hatreds as in the 
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manipulation of social tensions by fanatical chauvinists bent on retaining power 
at any cost. It was this regime that poured loans and grants provided by the 
World Bank and the IMF into the purchase of weapons and the training and 
organization of the Interahamwe militia, fuelling the killing machine instead of 
development projects. Thus ‘the mternational community, which passed laws 
fifty years ago with the specific mandate of ensuring that genocide was never 
again perpetrated, not only failed to prevent it happening in Rwanda but, by 
pumping in funds intended to help the Rwandan economy, actually helped to 
create the conditions that made it possible.’ 

Europeans first became involved in Rwanda in 1894, with the arrival of a 
German count at the court of King Rwabugiri. He found that Rwandan society 
was divided into three groups: the Tutsi, who were by and large cattle-herders 
and formed the upper strata of society (and provided the country’s rulers); 
the Hutu, mostly peasant farmers and by far the biggest group; and the Twa, 
hunter-gatherer pygmies who formed less than one per cent of the population. 
Tutsi and Hutu shared a common language, common religion and diet, but 
were—somewhat like the castes of India—divided by an intricate and draconian 
feudal order, which gave the Tutsi aristocracy seigneurial powers over Hutu 
cultivators reduced to virtual serfdom. German conquest did not alter this struc- 
ture, and when Rwanda was transferred to Belgrum by the victorious Entente in 
1918, the new rulers reinforced it with a system of official ethnic classification, 
reliance on extant Tutsi hierarchies, and sweeping use of forced Hutu labour. 
Association of traditional oppressors with a foreign colonial power intensified 
the natural resentments of the Hutu underclass against their Tutsi superiors. 

With the coming of modern politics in the late fifties, these tensions 
exploded. In November 1959 Hutu violence against Tutsi erupted, and Rwanda 
was placed under martial law. Reversing their historic policy, the Belgians now 
keeled over to favour the Hutz—encouraged by the local Catholic Church, 
whose priests were active in fostering Hutu aspirations. Around 150,000 Tutsi 
fled to neighbouring countries, and the elections held in 1960 resulted in a 
large Hutu majority government, which declared independence in 1962. In 
November 1963 a group of Tutsi monarchists invaded from Burundi, and the 
new president Grégoire Kayibanda reacted by ordering the execution of oppo- 
sition leaders and then, with government radio warning that the ‘Tutsi were 
coming back to enslave the Hutu’, killings of Tutsi began. Melvern gives a clear- 
headed account of Rwanda’s history, on the understanding that, as her chapter 
ttle indicates, ‘The Past is Prologue’, and indeed, the killings of 1963 can be 
geen as a smaller-scale rehearsal of those of 1994. The key difference was that in 
1963, Western public opinion was alarmed—comparisons to the Holocaust were 
made by, among others, Bertrand Russell. 

Kayibanda ruled untl 1973, in a one-party state with clerical blessing— 
Rwanda becoming a favourite African state of European Christian Democracy. 
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Parmehutu, Kayibanda’s party, enjoyed the support of the Hutu majority, invigi- 
lating the Tutsi by the use of identity cards and quota systems. In southern 
Rwanda there had been a good deal of intermarriage between the groups, 
but Kayibanda’s brand of Hutu nationalism—valuing ‘purity’ above all elze— 
was a product of the north of the country, which had not been part of the 
traditional Tutsi kingdom; it was conquered by the Germans only in 1912 and 
had a tradition of resistance to Tutsi dominance. The general who overthrew 
Kayibanda, Juvénal Habyarimana, was also from the north—as was the power 
clique that came to surround Habyarimana, the akazu, centred on his wife 
Agathe and her relatives. 

After 1963, many Tutsi and Hutu opposed to Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
lived in exile in Uganda, Burundi, Tanzania and Zaire. The Ugandan exiles, 
persecuted by Milton Obote, sided with Yoweri Museveni’s National Resistance 
Army, which overthrew Obote in 1986. It was these Rwandans, trained and 
equipped in Uganda, who formed the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF), which 
invaded the country in October 1990 in a bid to oust Habyarimana and install 
a government of national unity. Denouncing the RPF as a Tuts army bent on 
slaughtering Hutu—echoes of 1963—the government in Kigali immediately 
orchestrated local massacres of Tutsi. Earlier that year Habyarimana had con- 
ceded to international pressure and allowed the formation of opposition parties 
so that, when the RPF invaded, Habyarimana appealed as the head of a ‘demo- 
cratic state’ to France, Belgium and Zaire for troops and to Egypt and South 
Africa for weapons. A Structural Adjustment Programme for Rwanda was 
approved late in 1990, providing more funds which Habyarimana used to buy 
arms. Indeed, between 1990 and 1994 the Habyarimana regime obtained $83m 
worth of arms, purchases greatly facilitated by Egypt’s foreign minister at the 
time, Boutros Boutros-Ghall. 

It 18 to the period immediately after the RPF invasion that Melvern traces 
the ongins of plans for the 1994 genocide. Following the invasion, government 
officials were requested to draw up lists of opposition leaders and prominent 
Tutsi, lists which were regularly updated. In the three years of intermittent fight- 
ing which ensued, there are repeated instances of plans being made to target 
the Tutsi as a group, including a report prepared for Habyarimana in December 
1991 which identified as ‘the enemy’ Tutsi ‘from inside or outside the country, 
who are extremists and nostalgic for power’. Behind these lay acute fear of mili- 
tary defeat: the superior field experience of the RPF was proving more than a 
match for much larger numbers of hastily recruited, ill-trained forces. 

By 1992 neighbouring African states were sufficiently alarmed by the situa- 
tion to pressure Habyarimana into peace talks with the RPF in Arusha, Tanzania, 
designed to bring the Rwandan government and the RPF to a negotiated solu- 
tion. A peace agreement, stipulating power-sharing arrangements in the country, 
was eventually signed in January 1993, though—significantly—it was viewed 
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with reserve by functionaries of the State Department. Inside Rwanda, the econ- 
omy had not recovered from the collapse of the International Coffee Agreement 
in 1989, engineered by Washington on behalf of the big US importers to 
lower the price of what was Rwanda’s main export earner. Under the Arusha 
Accords, 16,000 soldiers from the government army had to be demobilized, 
without provision for pensions or retraining, with few job opportunities. Those 
so threatened became a rich source of recruits for the Interahamwe—‘those 
who work together’-—the milita that was to spearhead the planned massacres. 
During the negotiations at Arusha, Habyarimana was meanwhile purchasing 
vast quantities of arms—$12m worth between August 1992 and January 1993 
alone. Melvern provides a detailed description of the process of stockpiling and 
distribution of weapons during 1993; the scale of involvement in the plan and 
the premeditated brutality is revealed by the number of machetes imported from 
China in 1993: in that year $4.6m was spent on agricultural equipment ‘by 
Rwandan companies not usually concerned with agricultural tools’. The flow 
of firearms, grenades and more primitive weapons into the country was, mean- 
while, significantly eased by the IMF’s insistence on the loosening of restrictions 
on import licences, and even when the World Bank sent missions—five ın all 
between 1991 and 1993—to monitor the progress of the SAP, the regime’s crea- 
tive accounting was somehow missed. 

One month before the Arusha Accords were signed a new radio station, 
Radio-Télévision Libre Mille Collines, began broadcasting. The President was 
the largest shareholder in the station, and its studios were connected to the gen- 
erators in the Presidential Palace; broadcasts in Kinyarwanda ‘carried no factual 
reporting’ but instead filled the airwaves with crude slurs and anti-Tutsi propa- 
ganda, giving the names of people who ‘deserved to die’. Seeing the regime 
systematically and openly stockpiling the resources for mass murder, human 
rights activists, NGOs and aid agencies working in Rwanda issued warnings late 
in 1993 and ın early 1994. In September 1993 Boutros-Ghali—now Secretary- 
General of the United Nations—urged the Security Council to dispatch a UN 
force to Rwanda, as required by the Arusha Accords; these had called for such a 
mission to provide security throughout the country, confiscate weapons caches, 
neutralize armed gangs and oversee repatriation of refugees. The US, repre- 
sented by Madeleine Albright, blocked any notion of respecting the Accords, or 
Boutros-Ghali’s proposals, indeed even trying to reduce any UN presence to a 
mere symbolic 100 soldiers. 

Eventually, after continuous American obstruction, aided and abetted by 
Britain and Russia, a UN Assistance Mission of 2,500 troops and a tiny budget, 
confined to Kigali and with a mandate to do no more than ‘monitor’ and 
‘assist’ the implementation of the Arusha Accords, was set up, and in place by 
December 1993. UNAMIR was vastly under-equipped, half the size originally 
envisaged, short of basic supplies and crippled by a lack of information. When 
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tensions began to escalate in the first three months of 1994, the Québecois com- 
mander of the mission, General Roméo Dallaire, repeatedly sent warnings to 
New York of the immunence of massacres and requested a stronger mandate. On 
January u he telegraphed detailed evidence of an impending slaughter. In the 
UN Headquarters, the official responsible for handling all peacekeeping mis- 
sions was Under-Secretary Kofi Annan, long preferred by Washington to his 
Egyptian superior. Annan cabled back forbidding any ‘response to requests for 
protection’ without authorization from New York, and suppressed transmission 
of Dallaire’s warning to Boutros-Ghali. The US knew better than the Secretary- 
General: a CIA report from January 1994 forecast the collapse of the Arusha 
Accords and 500,000 deaths as a consequence. 

On the night of 6 April 1994 a plane carrying President Habyarimana and 
President Ntaryamira of Burundi into Kigali was shot down by two ground- 
to-air missiles. Mystery still surrounds the circumstances of this strike. One 
possibility is that Hutu military conspirators discontented with the concessions 
Habyarimana had made—with httle intention of keeping—at Arusha, decided 
to kill two birds with one stone, by removing him in a spectacular action that 
could be used as the pretext for a pogrom against the Tutsi. At all events, within 
half an hour of the dispatch of the missiles, Radio Mille Collines was broadcast- 
ing the news and roadblocks manned by armed gangs were in place across the 
city. The massacres began the following day, unfolding steadily, as if by some 
tidal mechanism, from Ntarama to the south of Kigali to Cyangugu near the 
Congolese border and in the northeastern town of Gisenyi, as weapons prev- 
iously distributed by the government were picked up and put to murderous 
use across Rwanda. 

The United States immediately closed its embassy and evacuated all its civil- 
ians. Two days later, France sent a military force to secure Kigali airport, closed 
down its embassy—destroying large amounts of confidential papers—and evac- 
uated its clients and nationals. On April 1a, Belgium decided to withdraw 
its contingent from UNAMIR, depriving the mission of its best-trained and 
equipped troops. On April 18 Annan started to argue that UNAMIR should 
be withdrawn altogether. His deputy spoke of ‘chaotic, ethnic random killing’. 
For those on the ground, however, it was clear that this was no spontaneous 
upsurge of popular rage, but a carefully planned series of operations. There was 
no lack of order and authority in Kigali. What was absent was any attempt to 
stop the genocide by the interested Western powers. The Rwandan ambassador 
to the UN—who in January had taken up a non-permanent seat on the Security 
Council—was able to report back to the exterminist junta now in charge that 
there was no support for UNAMIR in the Security Council: it could press on 
with its ‘pacification’ measures. 

On seeing the slaughter spread, the RPF had taken the offensive from its 
base in Mulind on April 9. Marching south and westwards across Rwanda, 
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it had reached Kigali by July 1. Seeing their advance, France dispatched 2,500 
heavily armed troops to the south of the front, ostensibly to create a ‘safe zone’ 
in order to prevent further killings. Critics of Operation Turquoise pointed out 
that this coincidentally provided a secure retreat for the perpetrators of the 
genocide—forces funded, trained and equipped by France. The reHef felt by 
Hutu Power extremists can only have been matched by the RPF’s disbelief at 
French claims to neutrality—and at the rapid deployment of such well-equipped 
troops only a few weeks after none had been available to reinforce UNAMIR. 
The RPF’s entry mto Kigali intensified further a refugee crisis of staggering 
proportions, as Hutus implicated in the massacres or mtimidated by the propa- 
ganda of the perpetrators fled the country. Between 14 and 16 July a million 
people crossed into Zaire at Goma alone; by this time there were another 
500,000 refugees in Tanzania and 200,000 ın Burundi. Now the humanitarian 
response was massive and almost instantaneous—4,000 US troops and hun- 
dreds of aid workers arrived in Goma within 3 days. But the $1m per day spent 
on assisting Hutu who had fled with the Interahamwe were of no use to the 
1.7 million people displaced within Rwanda itself. The survivors of the genocide 
went almost unnoticed, the West ignoring the needs of a country where 60 per 
cent of the population were now ‘either dead or displaced.’ 

Melvern describes with terrible vividness and detail how the Western powers 
abandoned Rwanda to its demons. But one of the great ments of her book is to 
highlight the courageous exceptions: Roméo Dallaire, who stayed to the end with 
a handful of volunteers; Philippe Gaillard, head of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross in Rwanda and Jean-Hervé Bradol of Médécins Sans Frontiéres, 
who tried to save as many lives as they could. The bravery of these few does noth- 
ing to mitigate the force of her conclusion: ‘anger and bitterness against the UN 
will last for decades . . . There is nothing the West can say now to the people of 
Rwanda to compensate for the failure to intervene in their hour of need.’ 

The lasting value of Melvern’s work lies in her unrelenting focus on the net- 
works of complicity behind the genocide and her refusal to treat the horrifying 
statistics as an incomprehensible anomaly or aberration. In her analysis, the kill- 
ings were the product both of an exterminist dynamic within Rwanda and of the 
deliberate, criminal apathy of the great powers. Melvern’s account makes it crys- 
tal clear where the primary responsibility here lies. If Belgium was the colonial 
power that systematically nurtured ethnic tensions between Hutu and Tutsi, and 
France the neo-colonial patron that supported and armed the brutal regimes of 
Kayibanda and Habyarimana, it was the United States that gave the green light 
for genocide, by blocking at every turn any attempt in the UN to avert or to halt 
it. Melvern rightly concludes that the Rwandan genocide was ‘the defining scan- 
dal of the Clinton Presidency’. The American regime that claimed to be setting 
new historical standards in championing human rights round the world coldly 
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presided over the worst atrocity of the past twenty years, going out of its way to 
suppress all efforts to call the crime by its name while it was in train. 

Why was it so determined to draw a veil over the massacres in Rwanda? 
The answer is not hard to seek. At the time they occurred, the Clinton 
administration—having torpedoed the Lisbon Agreement to wind down ethnic 
conflict in Bosnia—vwas bent on forcing open the path in the Balkans that would 
eventually lead to the Fontainebleau ultimatum and the bombing of Yugoslavia. 
With the Western media in full cry behind it, the US was determined to focus 
international attention on Serb attacks in Bosnia, freely described by its spokes- 
men and sympathizers as ‘genocide’. In this setting, nothing could be allowed 
to distract world opinion from the drama around Sarajevo. The disproportion in 
scale between the two processes was so enormous that the truth of the one was 
inevitably a threat to the myth of the other. The real genocide in Africa had to be 
concealed to keep up the pretence of a fictive genocide in Europe, where the kill- 
ings never approached the destruction of a people. Endlessly invoking the duty 
never to permit another Holocaust to justify its intervention in the Balkans, the 
Clinton regime colluded with the first post-war extermination to be genuinely 
comparable with the Holocaust. When Senators Jeffords and Simon wrote to 
Clinton in May 1994, pleading with him to authorize UN action to help stop 
the slaughter in Rwanda, he did not even bother to reply to them. Albright, his 
filibusterer in the Security Council, went on to head the State Department and 
lead the ideological front in the Balkan War of 1999. Annan, an appropriate 
successor to Waldheim, was rewarded with the fitting promotion. Unable to rec- 
ommend a UN rescue mission in Rwanda, where there was a legal basis for it, 
he had no difficulty covering the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia, plainly illegal by 
the UN Charter. 

It is little surprise that Melvern’s fine book, carefully researched, lucidly writ- 
ten, moderately expressed, should nevertheless have been completely ignored by 
the press of the country in which it has been published. She herself writes of 
the Rwandan genocide that ‘only by revealing the failures, both individual and 
organizational, that permitted it, can any good emerge from something so bleak 
and go terrible. Only by exposing how and why it happened can there ever be any 
hope that the new century will break with the dismal record of the last.’ So far 
there is little sign of that. For if her book is a singularly courageous interroga- 
tion of the past, it also has a tragic contemporary resonance: the scars and the 
consequences of the genocide are still there, metastases of a cancer of hatred and 
violence that is still spreading through Central Africa. 





Colette Braeckman is Africa Editor of Le Soir (Brussels), and the author of Rwanda: 
Histoire d'un génocide (1994) and most recently L'enjeu congolais: L’Afrique centrale 
après Mobutu (1999). 
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JOHN GRAHL 


THE SWAY OF FINANCE? 


How are we to understand the new phase of capitalism that has emerged, over 
the last half-decade or so, from the long downturn that followed the postwar 
boom? A decisive resolution, at last, of a twenty-year period of crisis, with the 
deep restructuring that took place from the mid-seventies to the mid-ninetles 
now Clearing the way for sustained capital accumulation? Or as a more troubled 
exit into a new stage marked by further financial instability? Crise et sortie de crise 
reminds us that this is not the first time that modern capitalism has transformed 
itself in the course of a profound structural crisis. In this view from Paris, the 
emergence of the neoliberal order is set in a century-long perspective: what can 
the solutions of the Great Depression that beset the final decades of the nine- 
teenth century tell us about the trajectories of today? 

Duménil and Lévy begin with an analysis of the slowdown of the seventies, 
following les trente gloricuses—the 30 glorious postwar years. The rate of profit 
is taken as the key variable here, in a quite classical sense. They postulate 
a ‘Marxian trajectory’ in which, at a certain point, the established pattern of 
economic advance was no longer able to deliver rapid gains in labour produc- 
tivity without the cost of fixed-capital investment soaring. On both sides of the 
Atlantic, the attempt to restore conditions for profitable expansion by using 
Keynesian methods to maintain activity failed, yielding only a brief stay of exe- 
cution for the postwar model. It was at this stage, they argue, that finance 
capital began a decisive intervention to reassert—for the first time since the early 
thirttes—its own hegemonic control. 

It was this finance-led turn to neoliberal policies at the beginning of the eight- 
ies that released all the classic mechanisms of crisis. Recession and monetary 
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restriction forced reorganization of the productive system, while unemployment 
restored labour-market discipline. In fact, argue Duménil and Lévy, the claims 
of labour soon ceased to be the main barrier to profitable mvestment. Instead, 
the instability and the relatively poor growth-rates of Western economies over 
the following decades are traced to policies imposed by finance capital which, 
in practice, prolonged the crisis. The leap in interest rates after 1979 inhibited 
productive investment, despite the recovery in gross rates of profit. Deregulation 
of capital flows on a world scale resulted in sharper and more frequent fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle—‘disorders’ of neoliberalism triggering devastating 
disruptions in the developing world, from the debt crisis in Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the period to the Hast Asian crises at its close. As income was steadily 
transferred from producers to shareholders, capttalism’s inherent tendency to 
‘reproduce and exacerbate inequalities and injustice’ intensified. 

Duménil and Lévy situate financial globalization withm the context of 
American hegemony, but they see developments on both sides of the Atlantic 
as broadly similar. In an analysis darkened, perhaps, by the spectre of three mil- 
lion out of work in France—and in contrast to much Anglo-Saxon writing—the 
role of mass unemployment during the long downturn is a central theme of 
Crise et sortie de crise. Mainstream accounts of Europe’s supposed labour-market 
rigidities are dismissed, and the greater persistence of European unemployment 
explained by a somewhat less advantageous balance between expansion and 
rationalization—giving rise to slightly faster growth of labour productivity, at the 
cost of job-creation. 

This weakness, in turn, is traced to macroeconomic policies in the EU, which 
Duménil and Lévy view as excessively restrictive, even when the new financial 
constraints on governments are taken into account. Had economic growth been 
only 0.2 per cent per annum higher, growth of labour productivity only 0.2 per 
cent slower and the effective work week reduced by 0.1 per cent a year, unem- 
ployment rates could have been contained. ‘It was not a miracle that was needed 
but a little improvement (un petit mieux) or slightly less of a deterioration.’ They 
fail to add that lack of effective, Europe-wide coordination of macroeconomic 
policies also contributed to stubbornly high levels of unemployment. The severe 
monetary contractions of the early eighties, and again at the beginning of the 
nineties, were both marked by unusual disarray among EU states. 

Crise et sortie de crise draws some striking comparisons between the last quar- 
ter of the twentieth century and the Great Depression of 1875-93. Duménil and 
Lévy read the Victorian downturn, too, as the outcome of a “Marxian trajectory’ — 
that is, a major structural crisis precipitated by a failure to build enough 
innovations into established investment patterns. A fundamental restructuring 
of productive relations and financial mechanisms—the rise of the massive corpo- 
rations and investment banks supporting them, above all in the US—eventually 
restored the yield on new investments, through the breakthrough in labour pro- 
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ductivity associated with the assembly line and scientific Management. This 
is a precedent that suggests a new phase of sustained economic dynamism is 
a real possibility today. But the rise of big business also made for dangerous 
imbalances in the turn-of-the-century productive system. The giant firms existed 
alongside very large numbers of smaller and less efficient enterprises, often in 
the same sectors; only very buoyant market conditions made it possible, for a 
time, to run old and new orders in parallel. Another source of instability lay 
in the extreme fragility of the financial structures—dominated by investment 
banking—that had promoted the rise of the big companies. Duménil and Lévy 
thus define the crash of 1929 and the worldwide depression that followed it as 
‘the crisis stemming from the resolution of the crisis of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury’. The collapse expressed a failure by the dominant economic groups to move 
beyond orthodox prescriptions and to adapt institutional frameworks and poli- 
cies to new conditions. 

The authors make no apocalyptic predictions. The very fact that 1929 took 
place, they argue, makes it unlikely to happen again: any disturbance serious 
enough to trouble the centre will immediately meet with statist intervention. 
The lessons of fin-de-siéde restructuring yield a more sober verdict: the techni- 
cal and economic conditions for a new expansionary phase of capitalist growth 
do indeed exist, but may be undermined by serious imbalances in rates of devel- 
opment and unstable systems of financial control. Finance capital may wish to 
move to a new, more centralized stage of neoliberalism; but, the authors point 
out, it is not the only actor here. 

Two readings of capitalism’s future trajectory are presented in conclusion. In 
part, these are complementary; in part, they widely diverge. Firstly, a ‘Keynesian’ 
chapter traces the economic dysfunctions resulting from the liberalization and 
worldwide penetration of dollar-based finance: chronic imbalances in interna- 
tional payments, repeated foreign-exchange disturbances and banking crises, 
especially in the developing countries. Reforms aimed at stabilizing the current 
order would call for strong global institutions to regulate the world economy, 
both taming and sustaining potentially dangerous capital markets. 

The second reading—characterized as ‘Marxist’, but a Marxism combining 
‘fundamentalism and revisionism’—attempts to look beyond these limits. It 
detects, in the emergence of globalized economic relations, a new and higher 
stage in the socialization of production. The giant fund-managing companies 
which dominate private insurance and pension provision open the way to a fur- 
ther ‘mutation of property relations’, the latest evolution of the process that saw, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, the birth of the giant corporations 
financed by share capital. If the authors do not see in such developments any 
clear path to social control over economic life they still feel able to claim that, 
‘sooner or later private ownership of the means of production will belong to the 
past, whatever the steps of this dissolution may be’. 
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Crise et sortie de crise is a clear-minded and trenchant work, which we must 
hope will find an English-language edition soon. What is its originality within 
the literature of a radical political economy today? Duménil and Lévy share the 
underlying idea of an overaccumulation of capital with a good many econo- 
mists in the Marzist tradition. But they differ in significant ways from other 
bodies of theory in the field. Criticizing their compatriots in the Regulation 
School, for example, Duménil and Lévy argue persuasively that the regulation- 
ists mistake some of the consequences of the long postwar boom—regularly 
rising wages, the prominence of organized collective bargaining—for its pre- 
conditions. The ‘institutional forms’ of the fifties and sutties, on which writers 
like Michel Aglietta have insisted, were not as important as the regulationists 
have claimed. The distinctive emphasis of Duménil and Lévy falls, by contrast, 
on the central role they attribute to finance in the history of capital over the 
past three decades. 

Here Crise et sortie de crise adopts a highly intentionalist position. For 
Duménil and Lévy, the term ‘finance’ demgnates a class fraction capable of 
acting with collective determination in pursuit of clear-cut objectives. Since the 
seventies, its success in securing these has—according to their account—been 
so great that we can speak of the ‘autonomization’ of finance, in determining 
policy outcomes over this period. The increased salience of capital markets, the 
higher costs of credit, not to speak of changes in the pattern of public expendi- 
ture, are all interpreted as expressions of the triumph of this class fraction over 
productive sectors of capital and labour alike. Likewise, the dynamic of financial 
globalization ıs viewed as the result of energetic initiatives by a well-defined set 
of economic interests. 

This vision of the workings of latter-day capitalism is too voluntaristic. 
Finance is not so much a fraction of capital with a collective subjectivity, as 
an objective function for the reallocation of liquidity in any market economy. 
Temporarily, there do exist conjunctures in which the growth of financial wealth 
may become dissociated from production: the recent stock-market bubble in the 
United States is a case in point. But, as Duménil and Lévy themselves point 
out, any continuing income stream from financial assets must be a deduction 
from profits or wages. Moreover, it is always necessary to distinguish interme- 
diaries from holders of financial assets; although the two roles can be played 
by the same agents, this is the exception rather than the rule. The liberalization 
of capital markets is treated by Duménil and Lévy as if it simply reflected the 
interests of intermediaries and creditors, whom they assimilate. But some debt- 
ors, particularly but not only in the US, have been major beneficiaries of the 
process as well. 

Thus the detailed record of the downturn does not bear out the kind of 
decisional model on which Duménil and Lévy rely. The most important single 
turning-point in the move away from Keynesian crisis-management was the 
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drastic tightening of US monetary policy in 1979—1the so-called Volcker shock. 
Can this policy shift be traced back to an organized group of private-sector 
agents? Hardly. Some commentators have spoken of it as a ‘revolt of the lend- 
ers’, and so far as it goes, this is not mcorrect. But the monetary malfunchons 
of that time were so severe that the very distinction between borrowers and lend- 
ers was breaking down; everyone wanted to borrow, leaving the Federal Reserve 
itself as the only continuing lender. The American muddle classes can move a lot 
of money. The kind of pressure-cooker Keynesianism that attempts to eliminate 
the rentier by eroding the value of monetary assets is fundamentally incompat- 
ible with capitalism (which is why this reviewer and others were proponents of 
it at the time). The mule of capitalism is, ‘thou shalt sell’. The rule of financial 
repression is, ‘thou shalt buy’. But if output and labour markets are increasingly 
dominated by suppliers, most of the mechanisms of a decentralized market 
economy cease to function and mechanisms of allocation that are more central- 
ized and politiazed become unavoidable. 

Duménil and Lévy describe the Federal Reserve’s action in 1979 as an 
‘American decision’. But both terms require qualification. Confronted by a dra- 
matic flight from the dollar provoked by inflation and negative real interest rates, 
Volcker sought the assistance of the Bundesbank to stabilize the exchange rate, 
as there wes a headlong rush into any and every alternative store of value—gold, 
real estate, oil reserves, Swiss Francs, Deutschmarks. The Bundesbank refused 
and invited Volcker to get the US money supply under control. So the ‘decision’ 
to squeeze credit was tightly constrained. Compare, to take the most obvious 
counter-example, the monetary contraction in Germany from the late eighties 
onwards—a ‘European decision’. The Bundesbank squeezed longer and harder 
against an inflation rate below 4 per cent than Volcker had against inflation of 14 
per cent and rising. So the move was much less constrained than its US coun- 
terpart, but of equal or greater consequence for European labour markets. 

In general, Crise et sortie de crise ascribes too much unity and coherence to the 
calculations and strategies of ruling groups, and underestimates the importance 
of purely market developments in undermining the postwar model. Consistent 
with their treatment of finance, Duménil and Lévy tend to block together what 
they take to be the effects of its victory under the rubric of neoliberalism. In 
their usage, the term comprehends: the ideological and political assaults that 
shattered the postwar settlement and its institutions; the economic processes 
by which new regimes of accumulation were installed on a world scale; and the 
workings of the new globalized system of trade and investment that has issued 
from them. Duménil and Lévy acknowledge mnprecisions in the term, but write 
that ‘at the level of analysis at which we place ourselves, the degree of subjec- 
tivity or objectivity is a secondary issue. It is only the outcome which matters 
and this is unambiguous’. But while it is true that direct ideological challenge 
to the Keynesian consensus of the postwar era—the moment of Thatcher and 
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Reagan—was essential to the emergence of today’s globalized capitalism, the 
pragmatists who manage the system today, from Greenspan downwards, are 
quite capable of acting in quasi-Keynesian fashion to shore it up. In this respect, 
the history Duménil and Lévy offer of the period is too streamlined. But this bold 
reconstruction of the time is a challenge to those disposed to a more objectivist 
reading of it to produce a better account of systemic response to the breakdown 
of the postwar settlement. 





John Grah] teaches economics at the Universrty of North London. Author of 
After Maastricht: a Guide to European Monetary Union (1997). 
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TERRY EAGLETON 
SUBJECTS AND TRUTHS 


There is a paradox in the idea of transformation. If a transformation is deep- 
seated enough, it might also transform the very criteria by which we could 
identify it, thus making it unintelligible to ‘us. But if it is intelligible, it 
might be because the transformation was not radical enough. If we can talk 
about the change then it is not full-blooded enough; but if it is full-blooded 
enough, it threatens to fall outside our comprehension. Change must presup- 
pose continulty—a subject to whom the alteration occurs—if we are not to be 
left merely with two incommensurable states; but how can such continuity be 
compatible with revolutionary upheaval? 

One might risk the generalization that French radical thought has, on the 
whole, plumped for unintelligibility rather than continuity. From Rimbaud’s ‘II 
faut ttre absolument moderne’ to Jean-Francois Lyotard’s notion of the paralogi- 
cal innovation, which creates its own law, this vein of avant-gardist theory would 
rather be opaque than old-fashioned. From Sorel and the Surrealists to Jean-Paul 
Sartre, from Levinas to Lyotard and Derrida, such thought returns incessantly to 
the break, crisis, disruption or epiphany of otherness that will tear you free of 
everyday inauthenticity—of doxa, das Mann, the consensual, the practico-imert 
or the ére-en-so}—and throw open for you instead the portals of truth, freedom 
and authenticity. It is a current of thought suspicious of the German and dialec- 
tical, for which a certain revolutionary continuity would still appear possible. 

The result is a series of sharp oppositions between the kingdom of necessity 
and the realm of freedom: between otherness and identity, truth and knowledge, 
sublimity and beauty, history and Nature, freedom and bad faith, Vernunft and 
Verstand; the crisis-ridden truth of the subject and the stabilities of the sym- 
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bolic order, the emancipatory impulse and the positive disposition of objects, the 
disruptively Dionysian and the smug Apollonian certainties of the civic arena. 
What is required is some ace gratuit, act of faith, political conversion or exis- 
tential commitment that will catapult you out of the one realm into the other, 
leaving behind the drearily deterministic narrative of tradition, biology, ethical 
consensus and political conformity for the heady milieu of liberty, engagement 
and authentic selfhood. One can lend a deconstructive twist to this born-again 
narrative by insisting that nothing simply escapes or is left behind, that each pole 
of the opposition inexorably implicates the other, that the metaphysical or iden- 
titarian are not simply to be given the slip. But it is still obvious enough which 
pole ıs most to be valorized. 

There is a sense in which Michel Foucault hedged his bets here. On the 
one hand, the more positivist Foucault soberly dismissed all talk of absence, 
repression, silence and negation in the name of taking supremely seriously what 
actually existed, in the shape of given regimes of objects and discourses. But 
the more Dionysian Foucault could always be felt lurking around the edges of 
these sombre investigations, bursting out here and there in some extravagant 
praise of Bataille or sudden purple poetic flight, giving free rein for a moment 
to a clenched refusal of all regime and positivity in the name of something 
which trembled on the brink of articulation but could not yet speak its name. 
Jacques Derrida, by contrast, has always been far more ready to share with us 
his thoughts on the unthinkable, and in such works as Donner la mort has been 
busy providing us with an extravagant parody of an ethics of otherness. Ethics, 
for the later Derrida, is a matter of absolute decisions, which must be made 
outside all given norms and forms of knowledge; decisions which are utterly 
vital, yet which completely evade conceptualization. One can only hope that he 
is not on the jury when one’s case comes up in court. Such ethical choices are 
at once necessary and ‘impossible’, wholly mine yet ‘the decision of the other in 
me’, a kind of implacable destiny for which, like Oedipus, we are nevertheless 
entirely to blame. Confronted in our solitude with such asocial, incommunica- 
ble crises of judgement, ‘we fear and tremble before the inaccessible secret of a 
God who decides for us although we remam responsible’. It is not quite clear 
how this bears on such questions as whether to eat meat or strike for better 
conditions. Gayatri Spivak repeats the position, leaving us with the spectacle of 
‘an impossible social justice glimpsed through remote and secret encounters 

Derrida’s view 18 both fidestic and Kierkegaardian. It is a new-fangled ver- 
sion of the fideistic heresy that faith is merely some blind leap in the dark, quite 
impervious to reason; and it has a remarkable resemblance to Kierkegaard’s 
conception of faith as an incommumicable holding fast to an opaque, impos- 
sibly paradonical Otherness, that can never be conceptually formulated but 
must be lived in fear and trembling. The ethical thought of Alain Badiou, the 
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former French Maoist who is now a member of the militant ultra-leftist group 
L'Organisation Politique, might best be seen as both supporting and subverting 
this model. On the one hand, Badiou has no time at all for fashionable post- 
modern ideas of otherness, and is splendidly savage in his onslaught on them. 
His judgement on this whole Levinasian legacy is terse and scurrilous: ‘a dog’s 
dinner’. Ethics, he beHeves, have now come to displace politics (one might say 
much the same about culture), as a bogus humanitarian ideology of victtmage, 
otherness and ‘human rights’ thrusts aside collective political projects. 
Denouncing the ideology of Man in deliberately old-fashioned theoretical 
anti-humanist terms, and defiantly evoking such anti-humanist 19608 luminar- 
ies as Althusser, Lacan and Foucault, Badiou characterizes the political situation 
today as ‘the unrestrained pursuit of self-interest, the disappearance or extreme 
fragility of emancipatory politics, the multiplication of “ethnic” conflicts, and the 
universality of unbridled competition’. If this is scarcely an original portrait, his 
assault on the conventional ethical response to this dispiriting condition is more 
striking. The ideology of human rights divides the world between helpless vic- 


tums and self-satisfied benefactors, and umplies a contempt for those on whose - 


behalf ıt intervenes. The idiom of difference and otherness that accompanies it 
reflects a ‘tourist’s fascination’ for moral and cultural diversity; it accepts only 
those others who are ‘good’ others—which is to say, those like myself; which is 
to say, not other at all. It has no respect for the difference of those who do not 
respect its own cherished differences. In an audacious return to the universal, 
hardly à la mode among the Parisian intelligentsia, Badiou claims instead that 
difference, infinite alterity, is what we actually have, and that the real question 
is one of achieving sameness. The political problem is one of struggling against 
the current of dominant, differentiating, unequal, particularist interests, in the 
name of the revolutionary universal. 

The sameness he has in mind is more one of truth than equality. Truths, he 
msists, are the same for everyone, and anyone at all can proclaim them. This 
is a timely assault on the post-structuralist fetishism of ‘subject-positions’, that 
genetic fallacy or epistemological reductionism which would fudge the truth- 
content of a proposition wholly in the light of its enunciator—a habit common 
to both post-structuralists and the upper classes. But the and of truth Badiou 
is thinking of is not of a propositional kind. If he differs from the Kierkegaards 
and Derridas in his Kantian universalism, he is at one with them in this. For one 
thing, truths may—must—be universahzed, but in themselves they are stub- 
bornly singular. In fact, there are as many truths for Badiou as there are human 
subjects. Or rather, there are as many human subjects as there are truths, since 
a subject, for Badiou, is what is summoned into being by a response of per- 
sistent fidelity to an eternally enduring ‘truth event’, which breaks disruptively, 
unpredictably, into the given 1n all of its irreducible, incommunicable singular- 
ity, beyond all law, consensus and conventional understanding. And this is the 
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other way in which Badiou’s thought runs in the same theoretical grooves as 
some of the very acolytes of otherness he most scathingly opposes. 

Truth events come in various shapes and sizes, from the resurrection of 
Jesus to Jacobinism, falling in love to making a scientific discovery, the Bolshevik 
Revolution to Badiou’s own personal subject-constituting truth event of May 68. 
As far as that goes, a dogged fidelity to an originary revelation, a Lacanian ‘Keep 
Going!’ or ‘Don’t give up on your desire!’ in spite of losing the thread and feeling 
the original event fade into obscurity, is clearly a universal ethics derived from a 
highly specific situation. Indeed, among the various candidates for truth events 
he throws in the Chinese Cultural Revolution, which might suggest that he is 
not yet an entirely recovered Maoist. Whether all significant truths are of such a 
sublime, world-shaking kind is a point worth considering. Badiou, then, wields a 
quasi-Kantian universalism against the multiculturalists—though a Kantianism 
shorn of its deontology and normativity, which ıs hardly much of a Kantianism 
at all. But he rejoins some of his political and theoretical enemies on the dis- 
tinctly un-Kantian ground of the non-conceptualizable, revelatory, irreducibly 


-~ singular, evental, subject-constituting character of truth. In fact, his thought is a 


curious mixture of Enlightenment universalism and Romantic particularism. 

For Badiou, to be sure, ethics is not identical with the revelation of truth; 
it is rather the business of striving to remain loyal to it, and thus a practical 
form of life rather than a lonely epiphany. It is a question of ‘persevering in 
the disruption’, a phrase which clips together both innovation and continuity, 
visionary crisis and dogged consistency, or what in Badiou’s language would be 
the ‘immortal’ and the ‘mortal’. The big bang of truth and the steady state of 
ethics can thus be combined in a single theory. Here, too, Badiou differs from 
some of his confrères, for whom the problem is knowing what to do once the 
General Strike is finished, the public clocks have been shot at, the Dadaist hap- 
pening is over, otherness has been duly intuited, the epiphany has faded and the 
moment of jouissance is no more than a fond middle-aged memory. He wants, in 
short, to insert the eternal into time, negotiate the passage between truth event 
and everyday life, which is what we know as politics. Though he has produced an 
avant-gardist ethics, he is aware of the perils of absolutizing a truth event, and 
his language on this topic has much in common with, say, Lyotard’s. 

But the passage is not easily effected. It is blocked by the fact that Badiou, for 
all his undoubted political zeal, 13 as much caught in an elitist sort of antithesis 
between the ordinary and eptphanic as Derrida. He sees the need for truth and 
politics to be immanent in the given situation; but what he means by ‘imma- 
nent’ is not simply parachuted in from some transcendent outer space. He does 
not mean, as Hegel and Mar do, that there are forces which are part of the 
situation but which also have the power to transform it. He does not trust the 
quotidian world sufficiently to believe that. At one point, in writing of the ordi- 
nary, he puts the word in scare quotes, as though te distance himself demotically 
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from any implication of disdain. Yet the disdain is in fact distinctly present. 
Commonplace social life, in that most Gallic of motifs, is for Badiou, as much 
as for Sartre, a zone of inauthenticity. Common knowledge is fust idle opinion, 
and there is as sharp a gap for him between doxa and truth as there is for Plato. 
Indeed, Badiou characterizes everyday life in quasi-biological terms as a realm of 
appetite, self-interest and dull compulsion. If this is the case, then indeed, little 
short of a quantum leap out of it into a higher dimension of truth 1s going to 
suffice. But if he had a less jaundiced view of the everyday, he might need a less 
exalted alternative. As it is, his philosophy reads rather like a bizarre conjunc- 
ture of Hobbes and St. Paul Are there really no contradictions in this quotidian 
realm? Is there no selflessness, compassion, extraordinary endurance? Or do we 
need to resort for such virtues to the numinous sphere of our fidelity to non- 
normative, exceptionaHst truth events? 

Badiou gives short shrift to Aristotelian virtue ethics, partly because they are 
concerned with happiness or well-being rather than truth. He might do well to 
rethink this prejudice against the notion of happiness, which is certainly central 
to Marx’s own ethico-political thought, as indeed is Aristotle. He might also, 
through Aristotle and Mar, be less dismissive of the idea of what the latter calls 
our ‘species being’ entering into ethical questions. One needs, to be sure, to 
avoid some naive naturahsm here; but go should one avoid Badiou’s antitheti- 
cal error of humanism, enforcing in Sartrian style too rigid an ontological gap 
between our routine biological being and the death-defying leap into history and 
freedom. (‘Death-defying’ is exact for Badiou: it is through this commitment that 
one becomes an ‘immortal’ subject rather than a mere death-oriented animal.) 
Virtue ethics can remind us that the good is a common-or-garden matter, a ques- 
tion of getting proficient at certain social practices, rather than a more imposing, 
epiphanic affair. For Aristotle, it is more akin to learning how to play the trom- 
bone than it 1s to some beatific vision. Christianity encompasses both registers, 
finding the signs of metanola or spiritual conversion in such sublunary affairs as 
whether you feed the hungry and visit the sick 

Badiou shares the banal conviction of the post-structuralists he berates that 
all social consensus is inherently negative, along with the modernist platitude 
that truth consists in breaking with such tedious traditionalism. But what if 
the situation within which one is innovating is already marked by a militant or 
revolutionary consensus—or is such a phrase simply oxymoronic for those who 
value disruption per se and despise consensus as such? Yet why should the word 
be confined to the polite opinion of the suburbs? Badiou remarks at one point 
that all consensus seeks to avoid divisions, forgetting perhaps the popular soli- 
darity that overthrew apartheid or Commumist rule. And is not capitalism the 
most innovatory mode of production of all, not just some static, dully consen- 
sual regime with which one must break, but one which perpetually breaks with 
itself? Not all innovations, to be sure, constitute truth events; but one must be 
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cautious about admiring the disruptive and boldly inventive, confronted with the 
transnational corporatioris. ~- 

As for valuing disruption or innovation as such, Badiou has now, setae 
a little late in the day, altered his view on the matter. In this book, he accepts 
that such phenomena as Nazism may fulfil many of his criteria for truth events, 
while being in fact mere ‘simulacra’ of the genuine article. But he must of course 
produce some criteria by which authentic truth events are to be distinguished 
from bogus ones, and he does this somewhat implausibly by claiming that a 


‘ genuine truth event always evokeg and‘ the central ‘void’ implicit in the , 


‘sttuation from which it springs. He iniintains, for example, that Marxigm is an , 
authentic truth event because Marx designates, under the name ‘proletarii’’, the 
central void of early bourgeois societies—the proletariat being ‘entirely dispos- 
sessed and absent from the political stage’. But the proletariat was not always 
in fact ether, and the fact that it was not does not mvalidate Marxism. As for 
the resurrection of Jesus as a valid truth event, Badiou himself, as an atheist, 
does not give it literal credence. But if he does not, it must be because he is 
judging it according to a notion of truth rather more humdrom than the French 
Revolution or the empty tomb. Truth as accuracy cannot he so: drastically gubar- 
dinated to truth as disclosure. l 

Truth, in short, cannot just be the product of an event. Its 8 must 
already be in place to determine what is to count as such an 3 well as what 
is to count as persevering in one’s loyalty to it. Badiou speaks ofiove as,though it ° 
is a self-evident experience, which thay be true for Parisians’but not for the rest 
of us. The question ‘What counts as love in this situation?’ is, on one view, the 
whole end of moral discourse. But this is not wholly to endorse Badjou’s own 
‘situation ethics’, to give his avant-garde theory an old-fashioned 19608 name 
(for hım, there is no ethics as such, just the ethics of this or that practice or situ- 
ation). ‘This rather conventional position raises some familiar problems. “What 
jg to count as a situation, and who decides? Are there really any ‘sirigular situa- 
tions’, ee a 
identifying one, which does not umplicate general categories? : 

There are problems, then, with Badiou’s ethics, as there are with anyone 


else’s. But scarcely any other moral thinker of our day 1s as politically dlear-sighted .. 
and courageously polemical, so prepared to put notions of truth and unrversality, . 


back on the agenda, so swingeingly radical in his assessment of the somy ide- 
ological mess into which ethical thought has lapsed in its haste to confiscate 
the political. Ethics is a ferociously polemical essay, written—of all things|—for 


schoolchildren, and well served by its English translator, Peter Hallward, who ,- 


also provides a lengthy interview with the author. Badiou has launched a trans- 
formative new intervention, which deserves to evoke a persisting response. 
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